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PREFACE
The Greek text in this volume is based upon the Codex Clarkianus and the Codex Venetus. Deviations from the readings of these manuscripts are noted in the margin at the foot of the page. In most instances disagreement between these two manuscripts, and occasionally readings found in inferioi manuscripts or in ancient quotations, as well as emendations offered by modern scholars, are noted, even when they have not affected the text chosen. The following abbreviations are employed :
B = Codex Clarkianus or Bodleianus, written a.d. 895.
T = Codex Venetus, Append, class. 4, cod. 1 ; twelfth century.
W = Codex Vindobonensis 54, Suppl. graec. 7.
D = Codex Venetus 185.
G = Codex Venetus, Append, class 4, cod. 54.
b t w = later hands of B T W.
The brief introductions aim merely at supplying such information as may aid the reader to appreciate these particular dialogues.
Harold N. Fowler
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THEAETETUS
INTRODUCTION TO THE THEAETETUS
In the Theaetetus Eucleides the Megarian repeats to his friend Terpsion a conversation between Socrates, the mathematician Theodorus, and the youth Theaetetus, who was himself a mathematician of note. The subject is the nature of knowledge, and the discussion is interrupted and furthered by two digressions, one concerning midwives, in which Socrates likens his method of investigation to the activities of the midwife, the other contrasting the lawyer and the philosopher.
The definition of knowledge is hard to attain, and is, in fact, not attained in this dialogue. The confusion between knowledge and various kinds or applications of knowledge is first cleared up, and then the discussion centres upon three definitions: (1) Knowledge is sensible perception; (2) Knowledge is true opinion; (8) Knowledge is true opinion with reasoned explanation.
The discussion of the first definition contains as one of its most important parts the refutation of the doctrine of Protagoras that “ man is the measure of all things ” ; but it includes also a discussion of the doctrine of Heracleitus, that all things are always in
8
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motion. Here Plato distinguishes two kinds of motion—movement in space and change of quality— and asserts that constant motion of the first kind must be accompanied by change, because otherwise the same things would be at the same time both in motion and at rest. This obvious fallacy Plato appears to ascribe to Heracleitus and his school. The result of this discussion is that if nothing is at rest, every answer on whatever subject is equally correct.
The possibility of false opinion is discussed in connexion with the second definition. This part of the dialogue contains many subtle distinctions and interesting comparisons. The errors of memory are illustrated by the wax tablets which, on account of their imperfections, fail to receive and preserve clear impressions from sensible objects, and the confusion of our recollections by the aviary, the possessor of which takes in his hand one bird when he wishes to take another, though all the birds have previously been caught and imprisoned by him.
The third definition is explained in various ways, none of which is found to be satisfactory, and the dialogue closes with its avowed purpose—the complete definition of knowledge — unaccomplished, Nevertheless the rejection of the definitions proposed is a gain in itself, and the dialogue may be said to prepare the way for the acceptance of the theory of ideas. It serves also as an example of the importance of the dialectic method, and shows Plato’s interest in combating the theories of other philosophers.
The Theaetetus contains many interesting similes and comparisons, and is, like the Sophist and the 4
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Statesman, pervaded by a subtle and at the same time ponderous kind of humour which is rather irritating to some, at least, among modern readers. The reasoning is careful and accurate, but the exposition is somewhat too prolix for modern taste.
The date of the Theaetetus is uncertain, but it cannot be one of the early dialogues. The mention of the Athenian army at Corinth makes any date much earlier than 390 impossible. At the very end the reader is prepared for a continuation of the conversation, and this takes place in the Sophist, but that dialogue and the Statesman may very well have been written some years later than the Theaetetus, from which they differ considerably in style.
There are separate editions of the Theaetetus by Lewis Campbell (Oxford, 1861 and 1883) and B. H. Kennedy (Cambridge, 1881 and 1894), both with translation and notes.
0EAITHTOS
[h nEPI EIII2THMH2, TIEIPA2TIKO2]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT HPOSfinA
Ft. I p. 142
ETKAEIAHS, TEPVIHN, SHKPATHS, 0EOAHPO2, 0EAITHTOS
I.	et. "Aprt, <3 Tep^tcov, T] vraAat ef aypov;
tep. ’ETTtet/ca/? -zraAat. Kal ere ye e^rovv Kar ayopav Kai, euav/xaQov otl ovy olos t tj evpew.
"sre. Ou yap rj Kara ttoXw.
tep. II ov prfv;
et. Et? Atp.eva Kara^alvcDV QeacT^rcp evervyov
</>€pop,evcp ck KoplvOov ano rov arparoTre^ov
va^€' , tep. Zcovtc rj TereXevTrjKOTi,;
B ET. Za>vrt /cat p,aAa p,oAt?* yaXcTrais p,ev yap eyeL Kal vtto Tpav^drcov tivcw, p,aAAov p,7)v avrov aepei rd yeyovos v6crr]p,a ev ra> arparevpaTi.
TEP. Ma/v r] dvaevTTjpta;
ET. Nat.
TEP. Otov dvdpa XeyeLS dv Kcvdvvcp ctvat.
ET. KaAdv T€ /cat dyadov, <3 Tep^rtcop, cttcI toi
6
THEAETETUS
[or ON KNOWLEDGE, tentative]
CHARACTERS
Eucleides, Terpsion, Socrates, Theodorus, Theaetetus
eu. Just in from the country, Terpsion, or did you come some time ago ?
TERP. Quite a while ago; and I was looking for you in the market-place and wondering that I could not find you.
eu. Well, you see, I was not in the city.
terp. Where then?
eu. As I was going down to the harbour I met Theaetetus being carried to Athens from the camp at Corinth.
terp. Alive or dead ?
eu. Just barely alive; for he is suffering severely from wounds, and, worse than that, he has been taken with the sickness that has broken out in the army.
terp. You mean the dysentery ?
eu. Yes.
terp. What a man he is who you say is in danger!
eu. A noble man, Terpsion, and indeed just now 1
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Kal vvv ^kovov nvcov pdXa eyKcopia^dvrcov avrov TTCpl TTjV pdy^V.
tep. Kat ouSe'v y cltottov, aAAa Kat ttoAv 0av-/xao-rdrepov, el py roiovros rjv. arap ttcos ovk C avrov Xleyapoi KareXvev;
ey. ’H7T€iy€TO outaSe* enel eycoy e8edpr]v Kal crvveflovXevov, aAA* ovk rfteXev. Kal S^ra irporrep-i//a$ avrov, cltticov ndXbv dvepvtfcr07]v Kal e0avpacra 'Za>Kpdrovs, cos* pavriKUJS dXXa re 8y eiTre Kal rrepl rovrov. 8oKec yap pot dXlyov rrpo rov Oavdrov ’	/ V	%	/	/
evrv^etv avrcp peipaKicp ovn, Kat, crvyyevopevos re Kai SiaAe^^ei? naw ayacrOfjvai avrov ryv ^>vcnv. Kal poi eX06vn 'AOyva^e rods re Xdyovs ovs 1) BieXe^Or] avrcp 8ir)yrjcraro, Kal pdXa d£lovs aKorjs, etiT€ re, on Traaa dvdyKrj eirj rovrov eXXoyipov yevecrOat, ei-rep els yXiKiav eXOoi.
TEP-~ Kai dXr]07] ye, cos eotKev, eiirev. arap rives rjcrav oi Xdyoi; €^019 av 8i7]y^aao,6ai;
EY. Ov pa rov Ala, ovkovv ovrco ye dird crro-143 paros' aXX eypai/jdprjv ror evOvs oiKab* eX0a)v VTTopvtfpara, varepov 8e Kara ayoX/jv dvapipvy-aKopevos eypa^ov, Kal ocraKis yA9^va^e d^iKolprjv, eiravripcvrayv rov Sa>kparr) o pr) epepviijprjv, Kal 8evpo eXOcbv errr]vop0ovpr]v' cocrre poi a^eSdv n Ttas d Xoyos yeypairrai.
TEP. ’AA^^* TjKovcrd aov Kal irpdrepov, Kal pevroi ael peXXcov KeXevaeiv erri8ei^ai 8iarerpic/>a 8evpo. aAAa rl kcjdXvcl vvv T]pds 8ieX0eiv; rravrcos eycoye Kal dvaTravaaaOai 8eopai, dos e( dypov TjKCOV.
B EY. ’AAAa pev 8?} Kal avros pd%pi ’Eptvov
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heard some people praising him highly for his conduct in the battle.
terp. That is not at all strange; it would have been much more remarkable if he had not so conducted himself. But why did he not stop here in Megara ?
eu. He was in a hurry to get home ; for I begged and advised him to stop, but he would not. So I went along with him, and as I was coming back I thought of Socrates and wondered at his prophetic gift, especially in what he said about him. For I think he met him a little before his own death, when Theaetetus was a mere boy, and as a result of acquaintance and conversation with him, he greatly admired his qualities. When I went to Athens he related to me the conversation he had with him, which was well worth hearing, and he said he would surely become a notable man if he lived.
terp. And he was right, apparently. But what was the talk ? Could you relate it ?
eu. No, by Zeus, at least not offhand. But I made notes at the time as soon as I reached home, then afterwards at my leisure, as I recalled things, I wrote them down, and whenever I went to Athens I used to ask Socrates about what I could not remember, and then I came here and made corrections; so that I have pretty much the whole talk written down.
terp. That is true. I heard you say so before ; and really I have been waiting about here all along intending to ask you to show it to me. What hinders us from reading it now ? Certainly I need to rest, since I have come from the country.
jeu. And I myself went with Theaetetus as far as
9
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Oeair^rov npovnepi/ia, a>ar€ ovk av drficos dva-navoLprjv. aAX icopev, Kai rjpiv apa avanavopevois 6 nais avayvcooerai.
TEP. 'OpOcos Aeyei?.
ET. To pev 8t) ftiflXlov, <3 Tepi/ficov, rovri' eypai/jdprjv St 8tj ovrcoal top Xdyov, ovk epol ^coKparr] 8iTjyovpevov a>s 8ir)yeiro, aAAa Sta-Xeydpevov ois €</”? StaAe^^vat. €<£17 3e ra> re yecoperprj OeoScopo) Kal rep Qeairrjrcp. iva ovv €.v rfi ypafirj pT] irapexpiev npdypara at pera^v tcop Xdycov 8iTjyrjcreis irepl avrov re ondre Aeyot o UcoKpdrris, oiov, Kal eyco ec/>Tjv tj Kal eyd) einov, j	/	ez	/ » ,X »
TJ av 7T€pi TOV aTTOKpLVOpeVOV, OTl OVVeipT) 7/ OV^ dfpoXoyei, tovtcov eve Ka d>S avrov avrois diaXeyo-pevov eypat/ja, egeXdrv rd roiavra.
tep. Kai ov8ev ye ano rponov, co EvkAc^)?/.
ET. ’AAAa, Trat, Xafte rd fhftXtov Kal Xeye.
2.	3X1. Ei pev ru)V ev Kvprjvp paXXov eKTj~ ddprjv, d> OeoScope, rd eKei av ae Kal nepl eKelvcov av Tjpcvrcov, ei rives avrofh nepl yecoperplav y riva aXXrjv <f)iXoao(f>Lav eial rcov vecov empeXeiav ttoiov-pevor vvv 8e fyrrov yap eKelvovs tj rovude cf>iXa), Kal paXXov enidvpd) eldevai rives rjptv ra>v vecov enldo^oi yevecrOai emeiKeis’ ravra 8y avrds re oKoncd KaO' daov 8vvapai, Kal rovs dXXovs epcora) ois av dpu) rovs veovs eOeXovras ovyyiyveaOai. vol 8?) ovk oXiyiaroi nXyata^ovcri, Kal 8iKaia)S’ d£ios ydp rd re aAAa /cai yecoperpias eveKa. ei
10
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Erineum,1 so I also should not be sorry to take a rest Come, let us go, and while we are resting, the boy shall read to us.
terp. Very well.
eu. Here is the book, Terpsion. Now this is the way I wrote the conversation: I did not represent Socrates relating it to me, as he did, but conversing with those with whom he told me he conversed. And he told me they were the geometrician Theodorus and Theaetetus. Now in order that the explanatory words between the speeches might not be annoying in the written account, such as “and I said” or “and I remarked,” whenever Socrates spoke, or “he agreed ” or “ he did not agree,” in the case of the interlocutor, I omitted all that sort of thing and represented Socrates himself as talking with them.
terp. That is quite fitting, Eucleides.
eu. Come, boy, take the book and read.
soc. If I cared more for Cyrene and its affairs, Theodorus, I should ask you about things there and about the people, whether any of the young men there are devoting themselves to geometry or any other form of philosophy; but as it is, since I care less for those people than for the people here, I am more eager to know which of our own young men are likely to gain reputation. These are the things I myself investigate, so far as I can, and about which I question those others with whom I see that the young men like to associate. Now a great many of them come to you, and rightly, for you deserve it on account of your geometry, not to speak of other
1	Erineum was between Eleusis and Athens, near the Cephissus. Apparently Eucleides had walked some thirty miles.
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817 OVV TtVl GVGTVyGS d£llp XdyOV, Tj^GUiS O-V 7TV-OolpTJV.
©EO. Kat /zip', c3 Sdj/cpares, Gpiol tg giitgiv Kai vol aKOvaai Trdvv agiov, oicp vp,iv tcov ttoXltcov HGipaKUp GVTGTvyrjKa. Kai gi pGV rjv KaXds, Gfjjoftovp/rjv av U(f)68pa XeyGiv, pd] Kal rep 8o£a/ gv GTTiOvpla avrov Givai’ vvv 8e—/cat /Z17 poi aydov— ovk ggti KaXds, TTpoadoiKG 8e aot ty]V tg at/zor^ra Kai rd g^co tvov dpcpdrcov rpTTOV 8g 77 av ravr 144 g%gi. aSea)? 817 Aeyco. gv yap icrOt on cov 877 ttcjottotg gvgtv%ov—Kai rravv ttoXXois TTGTrXrjalaKa— ov8dva ttco rpjOdp/rjv ovtoo Oavpaorcos gv ttg^vkoto. to yap Gvpadrj ovra, dos dXXcp yaXGirdv, irpaov av Givai Siatbcpovrois, Kai gtti tovtois dv8pGiov Trap
C	} \	\ if 9 'A y /	/ A	v
ovnvovv, Gyu) p,GV ovt av epop/rps yGVGcruai ovtg opco yiyvop,GVov aAA 01 tg o^gis ohjttgp ovtos Kai ayylvoi /cat pvypovGS dos Ta iroXAa Kai irpos Tas dpyas d^vppoTrol gicti, Kai o.ttovtgs fidpovTai B dooTTGp Ta dvGppaTicrra TrAota, /cat ^iaviK<oTGpoi rj dvdpGioTGpoi <f>vovTai, ot tg aS Gp^piddaTGpoi vooOpot Trots d-TravTcdai Trpds ras piad'qaGis Kai XrjOrjs ydpovTGS. 6 8e ovtuo XgIoos tg Kai aTTTalaToos /cat dvvalpcos ep^erat gtti Tas padr/crGis tg Kai d>T]T'p(JGlS p,GTa TToXXrjS TTpaOTTJTOS, OlOV dXaloV pGvpa di/jo<f)Y)Ti pdovTos, doaTG Oavpdcrai to tt]Xi~ kovtov ovTa ovtcjos TavTa 8ia7rpaTTGa0ai.
2H. Ev dyyeAAets. tIvos /cat cart T&V ttoXitoov;
©EO. ’A/CT/ZCOa p,GV TOVVOp,a> p,VT)pOVGV(JO 8g ov. C aAAa yap gotl t<jov8g toov TTpoaiovToov o gv Tip
1 yiyvb/xfvov T ut videtur, Burnet; yiyvojdvovs B, Berol.
12
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reasons. So if you have met with any young man who is worth mentioning, I should like to hear about him.
theo. Truly, Socrates, it is well worth while for me to talk and for you to hear about a splendid young fellow, one of your fellow-citizens, whom I have met. Now if he were handsome, I should be very much afraid to speak, lest someone should think I was in love with him. But the fact is—now don’t be angry with me—he is not handsome, but is like you in his snub nose and protruding eyes, only those features are less marked in him than in you. You see I speak fearlessly. But I assure you that among all the young men I have ever met—and I have had to do with a great many—I never yet found one of such marvellously fine qualities. He is quick to learn, beyond almost anyone else, yet exceptionally gentle, and moreover brave beyond any other; I should not have supposed such a combination existed, and I do not see it elsewhere. On the contrary, those who, like him, have quick, sharp minds and good memories, have usually also quick tempers; they dart off and are swept away, like ships without ballast; they are excitable rather than courageous ; those, on the other hand, who are steadier are somewhat dull when brought face to face with learning, and are very forgetful. But this boy advances toward learning and investigation smoothly and surely and successfully, with perfect gentleness, like a stream of oil that flows without a sound, so that one marvels how he accomplishes all this at his age.
soc. That is good news; but which of our citizens is his father ?
theo. I have heard the name, but do not remember it. However, it does not matter, for the youth is
18
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piecrcp. apri yap ev rco egco 8pdpcp TjXele^ovro eraipol re rives ovroi avrov Kal avrds, vvv 8e pioi 8okov<jiv aXeiipapievoi 8evpo levai. aAAa crKoirei, el yiyvcoarKeis avrov.
Sn. Ftypcoovccu • o rov Sowtecos1 Ev^poriov earlv, Kal rravv ye, co e/>lXe, dv8pds oiov Kal crv rovrov di'qye'l, Kal aXXcos evdoKlpov, Kal pevroi Kal overlay pidXa 7toXXy]v KareXnrev. rd 8* dvopia ovk ol8a rov pieipaKlov.
D 0EO. QealrTjros, co ^coKpares, rd ye dvopia’ ty]V pievroi overlay doKOverl pioi errlrporrol rives dieefiOapKevai’ aAA’ dpicos Kal Trpos rrjv redv Xprjpdrcov eXevdepcdryra Oavplacards, co ^icoKpares.
Sfl. VewiKov Xeyeis rov avdpa. Kal p,oi KeXeve avrov evOade rrapaKaOl^eaOai.
0EO. ’Ecrrat ravra. Qealrrjre, devpo rrapd mcoKparr).
Sn. flaw pev ovv, co Qealrrire, iva Kayd) epiav-t >	Z/	«Z	»	X ' z ’
rov avaaKeipcopiai, ttolov ri eyco to TTpoercorrov. E cf/rjaiv yap Qeddcopos ^xecv aoc opioiov. arap el vcov exdvroiv eKardpov Xvpav echo avras vpaderdai ♦ Z	z	>/)'	»'	»	z	« * »
opioicos, rrorepov evtfvs av emarevopiev ij errecrKe-i^apLed' dv, el piovaiKos cbv Xeyei;
©EAI. '^TrecrKeilidpLeO' dv.
Sn. Ovkovv roiovrov pcev evpdvres erreiOdpced' dv, apioverov 8e, ymcrrovptev;
©EAI. ’AAt/^t).
SQ. Nw 8e y*, olpiai, ei ri pieXei r]pbiv rf}s redv 145 TTpoercorrcov dpcoidrTjros, aKerrreov, el ypaeftiKos edv Xeyei rf ov.
14
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the middle one of those who are now coming toward us. He and those friends of his were anointing themselves in the outer course,1 and now they seem to have finished and to be coming here. See if you recognize him.
soc. Yes, I do. He is the son of Euphronius of Sunium, who is a man of just the sort you describe, and of good repute in other respects; moreover he left a very large property. But the youth’s name 1 do not know.
theo. Theaetetus is his name, Socrates; but I believe the property was squandered by trustees. Nevertheless, Socrates, he is remarkably liberal with his money, too.
soc. It is a noble man that you describe. Now please tell him to come here and sit by us.
theo. I will. Theaetetus, come here to Socrates.
soc. Yes, do so, Theaetetus, that I may look at myself and see what sort of a face I have ; for Theodorus says it is like yours. Now if we each had a lyre, and he said we had tuned them to the same key, should we take his word for it without more ado, or should we inquire first whether he who said it was a musician 1
theaet. We should inquire.
soc. Then if we found that he was a musician, we should believe him, but if not, we should refuse to take his word ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. But now, if we are concerned about the likeness of our faces, we must consider whether he who speaks is a painter, or not.
1 The scene is evidently laid in a gymnasium ; the young men have been exercising.
15
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0EAI. AoK€l [2,01.
2n. TH ovv £ayypa<f>iKO$ OedScopo?;
©eai. Ouy, o(jov ye p,e ei8evai.
SQ. TAp’ ov8e yecopierpiKos;
0EAI. IldvTcos 8rprov, co Sco/cpares.
2n. TH Kat dcrrpovopiiKos Kal XoyicrriKos re Kai X	XV	Q / V
[iovoikos Kai oaa rraioeias eyerai;
©BAI. ’’Eptotye Bo/cet.
Sn. Jbt p,ev apa rjpias tov (ja>paros n opioiovs 97/atp eivai erratvcov mr) rj ipeyatv, ov iravv avTO) agiov tov vovv rtpoadyeiv.
©EAI. ’Tacos1 ov.
B sn. Tt 3’, ei irorepov ttjv i/jvyTjv erraivoi Trpos apcTirjv T€ Kai cro(/>iav; apf ovk agiov Tip piev aKovaavn TTpodvpieioOai avaaKeifjaoOai tov eTraive-Oevra, Tip 8e TTpoOvpicDs eavrov eTTi8eiKvvvai;
©EAI. II dvv piev ovv, co Sco/cpares1.
3« 2ft. Qpa Toivvv, d) (jtiXe &€a(mt]T€) aoi pev €7ri8eiKvvvai} eptot 3e aKOTreioOai' d)$ ev iaOi on fyeoSajpos ttoXXovs 8rj TTpos pc eTraivecras gevovs re Kai aarovs ovSeva ttco eTT'pvecrev d)$ ae vvv 8tf.
©EAI. Eu av ^XOL> 2id)KpaT€$‘ aAA* dpa pi'p C nal^a>v eXeyev.
Sn. Ov^ ovtos 6 rpoiros OeoScopov aAAa piv ava8vov ra copoXoyTrjpieva (JKvpTTopevos iral^ovTa Xeyeiv Tov8e, iva p,rj Kai avayKatrOrj piapTvpeiv* rravrajs yap ov8eis eiriaKiy/jei avnp. aAAa Oappcov epipeve rrj opoXoyia.
©EAI. ’AAAa XPV Taura rroieiv, ei aoi 8okci.
Sil. Aeye 8ij p,oi' p,av0dvei$ rrov rrapd Qeo8d>pou yecopierpias drra;
©eai. "Eycoye.
16
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theaet. I think we must.
soc. Well, is TheocLorus a painter}
theaet. Not so far as I know.
soc. a gccmCmciaxi,
theaet. Oh yes, decidedly, Socrates.
soc. And an astronomer, and an arithmetician, and a musician, and in general an educated man ?
theaet. I think so.
soc. Well then, if he says, either in praise or blame, that we have some physical resemblance, it is not especially worth while to pay attention to him.
theaet. Perhaps not.
soc. But what if he should praise the soul of one of us for virtue and wisdom ? Is it not worth while for the one who hears to examine eagerly the one who is praised, and for that one to exhibit his qualities with eagerness ?
theaet. Certainly, Socrates.
soc. Then, my dear Theaetetus, this is just the time for you to exhibit your qualities and for me to examine them; for I assure you that Theodorus, though he has praised many foreigners and citizens to me, never praised anyone as he praised you just now.
theaet. A good idea, Socrates; but make sure that he was not speaking in jest.
soc. That is not Theodorus’s way. But do not seek to draw back from your agreement on the pretext that he is jesting, or he will be forced to testify under oath ; for certainly no one will accuse him of perjury. Come, be courageous and hold to the agreement.
theaet. I suppose I must, if you say so.
soc. Now tell me; I suppose you learn some geometry from Theodorus?
theaet. Yes.
17
PLATO
J) 2X1. Kat raw TTepl darpovopblav T€ /cat dppbovtas Kal XoybapLovs;
©EAI. UpoOvpbOvpbal ye 8y).
2X1. Kat yap eyd), <3 Trat, Ttapd ye tovtov Kal Trap aAAcov, ovs av olco/mu Tt tovtojv errarew. aAA V	X X J/\ \ V	X 3 X	/	X
opLWS ra p,ev aAAa nepi, avra /aerpLCos, crpLiKpov Be rt airopd), o pberd crov re Kal rdtvBe crKeTrreov. Kal pbOb Xeye' ap* ov rd pbavddvebv ecrrlv to ooc/xore-pov ylyvecrOab 7repl o pbavOaveb Tbs;
©EAI. nd)? yap ov;
2X1. So^ta 8e y*, ofytat, ao^ol ot ao^ot.
©EAI. Nat.
E 2X1. Tovto 8e pbdvv 8ba</>epeb tc eTTbOT^pbYjs ;
©EAI. To TTObOV;
2X1. 'H oo<^ta. ovx direp ememfaoves, ravra Kal ao(/>ol;
©EAI. Tt p>T^v;
2X1. Tavrov apa ETuerTrfpLY] Kal ao^)ta;
©EAI. Nat.
2X1. Toot’ auro rotvvv ecrrlv o d/nopco Kal ov 8vvap,ab XafleLV iKavaj? Trap* epbavrep, eTTbOTTrjpbY] o rl 146 TTore rvyyaveb dv. dp9 ovv 8y] eyopcev Xeyebv y /	/	/	/ f ^x e	y	e
avro; rt (pare; res av T][ia)v irpuyros eurroi; o oxc	/	x ex *>\ s x e	/	n
0€ ap,apTO>v, Kac os av act apbapravrjj Kaueoe^ Tat, aiOTTep tpacrw oc Tratoes ol oxpacptQovTes, ovos9 os 3’ av TrepbyevYprab dvapbdpTYpros, /SaobXevaei Yjpbdjv Kal eTTbra^eb d rb dv ftovXYprab aTroKplvecrOab. rt obyare; ov rl ttov, <3 ®ed8o)pe, eyd) vird </>bXo-Xoylas dypobKb^opbab, irpoOvpbovpbevos Yjpbds1 YTObYjaab 8baXeyeo0ab Kal c/xXovs re Kal irpocrpyopovs aAA^-Xobs ylyveudab;
1 i^ua$] i/fias T.
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soc. And astronomy and harmony and arithmetic ? theaet. I try hard to do so.
soc. And so do I, my boy, from him and from any others who 1 think know anything about these things. But nevertheless, although in other respects I get on fairly well in them, yet I am in doubt about one little matter, which should be investigated with your help and that of these others. Tell me, is not learning growing wiser about that which one learns ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. And the wise, I suppose, are wise by wisdom. THEAET. Yes.
soc. And does this differ at all from knowledge ? theaet. Does what differ ?
soc. Wisdom. Or are not people wise in that of which they have knowledge ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. Then knowledge and wisdom are the same thing ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Well, it is just this that I am in doubt about and cannot fully grasp by my own efforts—what knowledge really is. Can we tell that ? What do you say ? Who of us will speak first ? And he who fails, and whoever fails in turn, shall go and sit down and be donkey, as the children say when they play ball; and whoever gets through without failing shall be our king and shall order us to answer any questions he pleases. Why are you silent? I hope, Theodorus, I am not rude, through my love of discussion and my eagerness to make us converse and show ourselves friends and ready to talk to one another.
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B 0EO. *H Kiara pev, <3 ScoKpare9, to robovrov av €U] aypotKOV) aAAa tcov peipaKicov ti KeAeve aoi arroKplvcaOab' eyd> pev yap diqO'qs rq$ robavrqs SiaAeKrov, Kai ov8’ av avvedl^eaOab ■qXbKbav eya>’ roiaSe 8e rrp&Trob re av rovro Kal ttoXv TrXeov emSbSobev rep yap ovrb -q veorrjs els irav emSoabv fyeb. aAA’, (oaircp 'qp^, P'q a^i'ecro rov ©eair^rou, aAA* epcora.
sn. ’Akovci? 8p, <3 Oeairijre, a Aeyei 0€o8copo9, C <3 aireiffebv,1 a)$ eyd) otpab, ovre av eOeXqaebs, ovre Oepbs TTcpl ra roiavra av8pi aocf>q> eTrirarropri vedrrepov direbdebv. aAA’ ev Kal yewalcos elire' ti aoi 8ok€i eivai eirbarqpq;
®eai. ’AAAa xprj, (3 'ZcoKpares, eTrcL^Trep vp,€LS KeXeverG. Trdvrais yap, av ri Kat apbaprco, enav-opOwa&re.
4. sn. Ilarv p,ev o^v, av irep ye oTol re a>p,ev.
©EAI. Aokci TObWV pbOb Kal a Trapa 0eo3c6pov av rb$ p,d0ob eTTbarrjpbab etvab, yeaypberpba re Kal as vvv av SbYjXOes, Kal a^ aKvroropbbK^ re Kal D ai rd)V dXXcov 8rjp,bovpyajv rexyab, vraaab re Kal eKaarr) rovrayv, ovk aAXo rb tj errbarrjpbrj ebvab.
SO. revvatcos ye Kal </>bXo8copa)s, a> </>bXe, ev alrrjOels jroAAa 818109 Kai irouaXa dvd’ oltyXov.
@eai. nd)? ri tovto Aeyei?, <3 ^cvKpares;
Sil. *10x09 p>ev ovSev* o p,evrob obp,ab, </>paau). orav Xeyps aKVTbK^v, pbT] rb aXXo </>pd£eb$ 'q eirb-arqpbqv V7ro8qpbdra>v epyaabas;
®EAI. 0v8ev.
E sn. Ti 8*, orav reKrovbKqv; p/q rb aXXo -q e'n'bar'qpnqv rfjs r&v ^vXlvoiV aKevcov epyaabas;
1 &iru0€iv W; &TiffT€iv BT; iireXOeiv aL
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theo. That sort of thing would not be at all rude, Socrates; but tell one of the youths to answer your questions; for I am unused to such conversation and, moreover, I am not of an age to accustom myself to it. But that would be fitting for these young men, and they would improve much more than I; for the fact is, youth admits of improvement in every way. Come, question Theaetetus as you began to do, and do not let him off.
soc. Well, Theaetetus, you hear what Theodorus says, and I think you will not wish to disobey him, nor is it right for a young person to disobey a wise man when he gives instructions about such matters. Come, speak up well and nobly. What do you think knowledge is?
theaet. Well, Socrates, I must, since you bid me. For if I make a mistake, you are sure to set me right.
soc. Certainly, if we can.
theaet. Well then, I think the things one might learn from Theodorus are knowledge—geometry and all the things you spoke of just now — and also cobblery and the other craftsmen’s arts; each and all of these are nothing else but knowledge.
soc. You are noble and generous, my friend, for when you are asked for one thing you give many, and a variety of things instead of a simple answer.
theaet. What do you mean by that, Socrates ?
soc. Nothing, perhaps; but I will tell you what I think I mean. When you say “ cobblery ” you speak of nothing else than the art of making shoes, do you ?
theaet. Nothing else.
soc. And when you say “ carpentry ” ? Do you mean anything else than the art of making wooden furnishings ?
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©EAI. Ou8e tovto.
2X1. Ovkovv ev ap</>ow, od eKarepa errLaT-ppYj, tovto 6places;
©EAI. Nat.
2x1. T8 8e' y’ epcoTTjOev,1 <5 Oeatriyre, ov tovto rjv, TWCDV Yj €7T LOTr) p,7], Ov8e OTTOCTat TW€S’ OV yap dptfipfjaat, auras flovXopevoi rjpopeda, aAAa yvcdvai eTztor^/ziyp avTO d rt ttot cot tv, rj ov8ev Xeyco;
©EAI. Ilavu [lev ovv dpOa>s.
17	2X1. S/ce'^at 817 /cat ro8e. et tls Tpias tcuv
(/>avXa)v tc Kal ttpoyetpaw epoLTO, otov rrepl tttjXov, O TL TTOT eOTLV, el aTTOKpCVCUpLeda aVTCp TTTjXoS 6 to)v ‘xyrpecw Kat> 'rrriXds o tcov LTTVonXaOojv Kal 7TT]Xds 6 TO)V rrXivOovpycdv, ovk dv yzXotOL ztpLZV;
©EAI. ’Tows'.
Sn. npwrov [lev ye rrov old[ievoi, orvvievat ck Trjs T)[ieTepas aTTOKpiaeivs tov epcvTcovTa, otov €L7TO)pev TTr/Xos, €LT€ 6 Taw KoporrXaOoiv irpoadevTes B €lt€ aXXa)V (ovtlvojvovv drpiLOvpyaiv. tj, oieb, tIs rt avvcTioLV twos ovopa, o prq oloev tl cotw;
©EAI. Ovdapais.
Sfl. 0v8* dpa e7TLCTTtf[lT]V VTTodTjpd.TO)V CrVVLY]OW o errlott)prjv prj el8a>s»
©EAI. Ou yap.
Sn. '^ikvtlktjv dpa ov ovvItjow os dv err LOTT]p/pv ayvofj, ov8e Twa dXXrjv Teyvrjv.
©EAI. ’’EoTtP OVTCVS.
2X1. FeAota dpa T[ arroKpicas T<p epcoTTjdevTi em-OTppTj rt eaTw, otov aTTOKpLVT[Tai> TeyvTjs twos
1 rd 3^ 7’	Burnet; rd 3^ ye ^ptaTrj&^v W, Berol.; t3
S' ilT€pb)T7)0^V BT.
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theaet. Nothing else by that, either.
soc. Then in both cases you define that to which each form of knowledge belongs ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. But the question, Theaetetus, was not to what knowledge belongs, nor how many the forms of knowledge are; for we did not wish to number them, but to find out what knowledge itself really is. Or is there nothing in what I say ?
theaet. Nay, you are quite right.
soc. Take this example. If anyone should ask us about some common everyday thing, for instance, what clay is, and we should reply that it is the potters’ clay and the oven-makers’ clay and the brickmakers’ clay, should we not be ridiculous ?
theaet. Perhaps.
soc. Yes; in the first place for assuming that the questioner can understand from our answer what clay is, when we say “ clay,’’ no matter whether we add “ the image-makers’ ” or any other craftsmen s. Or does anyone, do you think, understand the name of anything when he does not know what the thing is ?
theaet. By no means.
soc. Then he does not understand knowledge of shoes if he does not know knowledge.
THEAET. No.
soc. Then he who is ignorant of knowledge does not understand cobblery or any other art.
theaet. That is true.
soc. Then it is a ridiculous answer to the question “ what is knowledge ? ” when we give the name of
23
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0 ovopa. nvds yap eirurrTjpTjv aTTOKplverat, ov tovt epcoTqOels.
©eai. "Eot-Kcv.
2n. ’zE77€ira ye irov e£ov rftavXcos Kal ftpaxeais diroKptvaaOai TrepLepxeraL direpavTOV oSop. otov Kal €V TTj TOV TTTjXoV CpCVT^OCl, (f)avX6v TTOV KOL dirXovv clttclv on yfj vypa> (^vpadetoa irrjXos av elrp to 8’ otov eav xalpeiv.
5. ©eai. 'PaStov, (1) ^(OKpaTCS, vvv ye ovtco <f>alv€Tai‘ d/rap KLvSvveveLS eparrav otov Kal avTois rjprv evayxos elcrfjXOe tnaXeyopevbLS > epoL D T€ Kal Tip OCp dpCWVptp TOVTCp ^i(VKpaT€L.
Sil.	To ttotov 8i), a> OeatT^re;
©eai. II ept 8wap€U)V n rjptv QeoScopos o8e Zypa<f>€, TYj$ re TptiroSos rrepc Kal TrevTerrotios arro^alviov1 on pr)K€L ov arvppeTpoi rfj iroSiaia, Kat ovtco Kara piav eKaoTrjV rrpoaLpovpevos P^XPL TTj$ €7TTaKaL^€Kd7To8oS’ eV §€ TaVTT? 7TO>? €V€OX€r°' rjptv ovv elorrjXde n tolovtov, erreL&rj arreLpoL to rrXrjOos at bwapecs e(f>atvovTO, TreLpaOrjvai, ovXXa^etv E et? ev, drip rrdaas ravra? Trpocrayopevaopev Tas
bwapcLS'
1	0LiT0<paiv<av om. T ; Burnet brackets.
— 1 A siinple form of the first statement would be: The square roots of 3, 5, etc., are irrational numbers or surds. The word bvvafiis has not the meaning which we give in English to “ power,” namely the result of multiplication of a number by itself, but that which we give to “ root,” i.e. the number which, when multiplied by itself, produces a given result. Here Theaetetus is speaking of square roots only ; and when he speaks of numbers and of equal factors 24
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some art; for we give in our answer something that knowledge belongs to, when that was not what we were asked.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. Secondly, when we might have given a short, everyday answer, we go an interminable distance round; for instance, in the question about clay, the everyday, simple thing would be to say “clay is earth mixed with moisture ” without regard to whose clay it is.
theaet. It seems easy just now, Socrates, as you put it; but you are probably asking the kind of thing that came up among us lately when your namesake, Socrates here, and I were talking together.
soc. What kind of thing was that, Theaetetus ?
theaet. Theodorus here was drawing some figures for us in illustration of roots, showing that squares containing three square feet and five square feet are not commensurable in length with the unit of the foot, and so, selecting each one in its turn up to the square containing seventeen square feet; and at that he stopped. Now it occurred to us, since the number of roots appeared to be infinite, to try to collect them under one name, by which we could henceforth call all the roots.1
he evidently thinks of rational whole numbers only, not of irrational numbers or fractions. He is not giving an exhaustive presentation of his investigation, but merely a brief sketch of it to illustrate his understanding of the purpose of Socrates. Toward the end of this sketch the word Sifra/us is limited to the square roots of “oblong” numbers, i.e. to surds. The modern reader may be somewhat confused because Theaetetus seems to speak of arithmetical facts in geometrical terms. (Cf. Gow, Short History of Greek Mathematics, p. 85.)
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2X1. *H Kal Tjvpere n roiovrov;
®eai. ^E/xotye So/cou/xev OKOirei 8e Kai av,
2X1. Aeye.
®EAI. Top dpiOpidv irdvra diya dieXd^opev' top pev dvvapevov laov laaKis ylyveaOai rep rerpaycovep rd axrjpia aTreiKaaavres rerpdyawdv re Kal lao-TtXevpov TrpoaeiTTopiev.
2X1. Kat ev ye.
©EAI. Tov rolvvv peragv rovrov, d)v /cat Ta 148 Tp^ Ka^ rci irevre Kal Tras os advvaros iaos laaKis yeveaOai, aAA’ r) nXelatv eXarrovaKis r/ eXdrrcov TrXeovaKis yiyverai, p,€t£a>v Se /cat eXarrcov del TrXevpd avrdv rrepiXapPdvei, rep TrpoprjKei av axrjpiari aTreiKaaavres TrpoprjKT] dpiOpdv eKaXe-aapev.
2X1. KaAAtara. aAAa ri' rd pier a rovro;
©EAI. "Ocrat piev ypapipial rdv icrorrXevpov Kai eTrliredov apiOpidv rerpaycovl^ovcri, pfjKOs d)piad-pieOa, daai de rdv erepopbrjKr], dvvdpieis, d)s p^Kei B piev ov ^vpipierpovs eKeivais, rois 8’ eiriiredois a dvvavrai. Kal vepi ra errepea aXXo roiovrov.
2X1. ’'Aptora y* dvOpdiircov, <3 Traides' cocttg pioi doKei d Qeddaipos ovk evoxos rois i/revdop,ap-rvplois eaeaOai.
©EAI. Kat pvr)v> <3 Tid)Kpares, o ye epcoras irepi eTTiurripi'iQS} ovk av dvvaipi7]v airoKpivaodai, coorrep Trepl rov pbrytovs Kal rrjs dwap^ecos. Kairoi av ye poi doKeis roiovrov n ^rjreiv ware irdXiv av (faalverai i//evdv)S d Qeddatpos.
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soc. And did you find such a name ?
theaet. I think we did. • But see if you agree.
soc. Speak on.
theaet. We divided all number into two classes. The one, the numbers which can be formed by multiplying equal factors, we represented by the shape of the square and called square or equilateral numbers.
soc. Well done!
theaet. The numbers between these, such as three and five and all numbers which cannot be formed by multiplying equal factors, but only by multiplying a greater by a less or a less by a greater, and are therefore always contained in unequal sides, we represented by the shape of the oblong rectangle and called oblong numbers.
soc. Very good ; and what next ?
theaet. All the lines which form the four sides of the equilateral or square numbers we called lengths, and those which form the oblong numbers we called surds, because they are not commensurable with the others in length, but only in the areas of the planes which they have the power to form. And similarly in the case of solids.1
soc. Most excellent, my boys! I think Theodorus will not be found liable to an action for false witness.
theaet. But really, Socrates, I cannot answer that question of yours about knowledge, as we answered the question about length and square roots. And yet you seem to me to want something of that kind. So Theodorus appears to be a false witness after all.
1	That is, cubes and cube roots.
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C Sn. Tt Se; ei ere Ttpos bpopov enabvajv pbrfievl ovtoj SpopcKcp etfrq tojv veoov evTCTVX^Kevab, ecra SbaOecov tov aKpbd^ovTO? Kal Taxbcrrov i]ttt)6t]s, rjTTOv ri av o'leb dX^Orj tovB’ emuvecrai;
©EAI. Ovk eyajye.
Sil.	’AAAd TY]V e77b(JTT]pbY]V, dj<J7T€p vvv 8?) eycb eXeyov, apiKpdv tc ob€b elvab egevpebv Kal ov tojv TTavTT] aKpatv;
®eai. Nt) rdv AZ’ eyajye Kal paXa ye ra>v aKpo-totojv.
Sn. Oappeb tolvvv irepl cravrtp Kal rl o’tov I) Oe68copov Xeyebv, 77po0vp'q0r)Tb Se Travrl rpoTrco tojv re dXXajv irepc Kal eTuarrip/iqs Xafletv Xoyov, rl ttotc rvyxdveb ov.
0EAI. UpoflvpbLa? pev eveKa, a> ULiOKpares, <f>a-veirab.
6. sn. ’10b St)—KaXa>$ yap dprb v^rjy^aoo— irebpa) ubpbovpbevos ttjv irepl raw 8vvdp,eu)v otto-KpbCFbV, OJCTTTep TOVTOS 770AAdS OV(ja$ evb €bO€L 77epbeXa^es, ovtoo Kal ras 77o\Xd$ e77b(rrrip,as evl Xoy(p 77pocreb77€bv.
E 0EAI. ’AAA’ ev buOb, co HooKpares, 77oXXaKb$ 8r/ avro e77exebp7](ra OKe^aaOab, aKOvatv rds 77apa aov a77O</)€popbevas epcor^aebs’ aAAa yap ovt avros 8vvap,ab 77eicrab epbavrov d)s bKavcos Tb Xeyoo, ovr aXXov aKOvaab Xeyovros ovtoj? oj? av BbaKe-Xeveb' ov pbev 8y av ovS’ dwaXXayrjvo.b tov peXebv.1 sn. ’Q.8bvebs yap, a> cjjbXe (deai/rip-e, 8bd to prj Kcvo? aAA’ eyKvpajv elvab.
0EAI. Ovk ot8a, co Scuxpare?' o pbevTOb tterrovda Xeyaj.
1 /j.e\eiv B, Berol. et yp. W(and Burnet); p^Wea, T; evpeiv W.
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soc. Nonsense ! If he were praising your running and said he had never met any young man who was so good a runner, and then you were beaten in a race by a full grown man who held the record, do you think his praise would be any less truthful ?
theaet. Why, no.
soc. And do you think that the discovery of knowledge, as I was just now saying, is a small matter and not a task for the very ablest men ?
theaet. By Zeus, I think it is a task for the very ablest.
soc. Then you must have confidence in yourself, and believe that Theodorus is right, and try earnestly in every way to gain an understanding of the nature of knowledge as well as of other things.
theaet. If it is a question of earnestness, Socrates, the truth will come to light.
soc. Well then—for you pointed out the way admirably just now—take your answer about the roots as a model, and just as you embraced them all in one class, though they were many, try to designate the many forms of knowledge by one definition.
theaet. But I assure you, Socrates, I have often tried to work that out, when I heard reports of the questions that you asked, but I can neither persuade myself that 1 have any satisfactory answer, nor can I find anyone else who gives the kind of answer you insist upon; and yet, on the other hand, 1 cannot get rid of a feeling of concern about the matter.
soc. Yes, you are suffering the pangs of labour, Theaetetus, because you are not empty, but pregnant.
theaet. I do not know, Socrates; I merely tell vou what I feel. *
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149
B
SO. Etra, co KarayeXaore, ovk o-kyjkoos, cos eya> eipib vds ^tatas* /zaAa yevvalas re Kal ftXoavpas, Qawaperrys ;
©EAI. ’H877 tovto ye TjKovcia.
SO. ^Apa Kal, orc errLTrfoevco ttjv avrrjv reyyrjv, aKTjKoas;
©EAI. OvSa/zcoj.
SO. ’AAA’ ev LoOi on’ pvrj pLevrob pbov Kareirrips irpds rovs dXXovs. XeXrjOa yap, d> eratpe, ravrrfv exajv ty)v Ttxvriv ol be, are ovk ecbores, tovto (lev ov XeyovoL Trepl epbov, on Se arojTcoraros elpbb Kal ttolo) rovs dvOpayrrovs arropebv. rj Kal tovto aK^Koas;
©eai. ’'Eycoye.
SO. E177co ovv vol ro a’inov;
©eai. Haw peer ovv.
SH. ’Evroiycrop to Trepl ras fialas airav cos eyet, /cat paov pLaOtfcrei o /3ouXopi,aL. otoda yap ttov cos ovbepLca avrcov en avTTj KvcoKopcevr) re Kal TLKrovcra aXXas fiabeverai,, aAA’ at t]8t) aBvvaroi riKreiv.
©EAI. Haw pi,ev ovv.
SO. Atrtap 8e ye tovtov cf)aolv etVat tt]v uA.p-repev, on dXoyos ovaa rr/v Xoyelav e'lXri^- are pl-c <pa^ p,ev ovv apa ovk eba>K€ pLa^veatfac, otc tj dvdpcoTrlvTj (/>vols aaOevearepa r) XaBetv rexvrjv cop dv 'p direLpos' rats Se 3c’ TyAt/ctar oltokois TTpoaera^e npLwcra ttjv avrr]s opLOLorryra.
©EAI. Et\os.
SO. Ovkovv Kal r68e cIkos re Kal dvayKacov,
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soc. Have you then not heard, you absurd boy, that I am the son of a noble and burly midwife, Phaenarete ?
theaet. Yes, I have heard that.
soc. And have you also heard that I practise the same art ?
theaet. No, never.
soc. But 1 assure you it is true; only do not tell on me to the others; for it is not known that I possess this art. But other people, since they do not know it, do not say this of me, but say that I am a most eccentric person and drive men to distraction. Have you heard that also ?
theaet. Yes, I have.
soc. Shall I tell you the reason then ?
theaet. Oh yes, do.
soc. Just take into consideration the whole business of the midwives, and you will understand more easily what I mean. For you know, 1 suppose, that no one of them attends other Women while she is still capable of conceiving and bearing, but only those do so who have become too old to bear.
theaet. Yes, certainly.
soc. They say the cause of this is Artemis, because she, a childless goddess, has had childbirth allotted to her as her special province. Now it would seem she did not allow barren women to be midwives, because human nature is too weak to acquire an art which deals with matters of which it has no experience, but she gave the office to those who on account of age were not bearing children, honouring them for their likeness to herself.
theaet. Very likely.
soc. Is it not, then, also likely and even necessary,
31
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ras Kvovaas Kal p.r/ yiyvcoaKeaOat, paXXov vtto raw paicov ~q raw dXXaw;
®eai. Haw ye.
20.. Kai p/pv Kal StSovaal ye at pa tat <f>appaKLa Kal CTraSovaai Swavrai eyelpeiv re rds cbdlvas Kal p,aX0aKayrepas, av ftovXawrai,, ttolclv, Kal tIktclv re 8tj Tas SvaroKovaas, Kal eav veov ov1 80^77 dp./3Xt(JKew, dptBXlaKOvaiv;
0EAI. ’'Eari Taura.
Sn. TAp’ ovv ert /cai ro8e avrdw rjaGiqaai,, on Kal TrpopvqarpLal elai 8ewdrarat, d)S ndaaocfjoi, ovaat rrepl rov yvawat rrolav ypr] rrolcp av8pl avvovaav d»s dpturovs 7rat8as nKreiv;
0EAI. Ov naw rovro 018a.
Sft. ’AAA’ cad" on enl rovnp pec^ov t/ipovovaiv E 77 €7Ti rfj dp.<^aXxjrop,ta. evvdei ydp‘ rr^s avrrjs T} aXX'ps ocei, reyvyjs etvai Oepanetav re Kal avyKO-pLiSrjv ra>v eK yrjs Kapncvv Kal av ro yiyvcooKew els rrolav yrjv ttolov </>vrov re Kal arrepp,a KaraPXrjreov;
0EAI. Ovk, aAAa r-rjs o.vrf]S‘
Sfi. El’s yvvalKa 8e} d) (^IXe, aXXrjv p,ev ocei rov TOLovrov, dXXrjv 8e (JvyKopdrjs;
0EAI. Ovkovv cIkos ye.
150 sn. Ov yap. aAAa 81a rrjv a8u<6v re Kal areyyov crvvaycoyrjv dv8pos Kal yvvaueos, y 8tj rrpoayaiyla dvop.a> <f>evyovcri, Kal rrjv 7Tpop,VT)anKr]V are aep,val ovaai, at /xaiai, (/)o^ovp,evai, p/rj els €Kelvr/v rrjv air lav 81a ravr/jv epneacoacv' errel
1 veov ov of the mss. is impossible? Schanz suggests vbp.Lp.ov lawful,” Adam vifii/v “ the womb.” Possibly Plato wrote avereov “permissible.”
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THEAETETUS
that midwives should know better than anyone else who are pregnant and who are not ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. And furthermore, the midwives, by means of drugs and incantations, are able to arouse the pangs of labour and, if they wish, to make them milder, and to cause those to bear who have difficulty in bearing; and they cause miscarriages if they think them desirable.
theaet. That is true.
soc. Well, have you noticed this also about them, that they are the most skilful of matchmakers, since they are very wise in knowing what union of man and woman will produce the best possible children ?
theaet. I do not know that at all.
soc. But be assured that they are prouder of this than of their skill in cutting the umbilical cord. Just consider. Do you think the knowledge of what soil is best for each plant or seed belongs to the same art as the tending and harvesting of the fruits of the earth, or to another ?
theaet. To the same art.
soc. And in the case of a woman, do you think, my friend, that there is one art for the sowing and another for the harvesting ?
theaet. It is not likely.
soc. No ; but because there is a wrongful and unscientific way of bringing men and women together, which is called pandering, the midwives, since they are women of dignity and worth, avoid match-making, through fear of falling under the charge of pander-
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Tats ye ovtojs pcalais piovais ttov 7rpocri)K€i koi irpopbVY)aaaOaL dpOcos.
©EAI. Oati/erat.
SO. To p,€v tolvvv tojv pLaccov toctovtov, eXarrov
3e rov epcov 8pdp,aTOS. ov yap TTpoaeoTC yvvaiglv B cvlotc p,ev et3a>Aa tlktciv, eart 3’ ore aA^tva, ecvat dcayvaxvaL. ci. yap
tovto 3e pvr] pdSiov
Trpoafjv, p,eyurr6v re Kal KaXXccrrov epyov rjv dv ~	1	3 X /) /	\	/	«
rats*	/zatat? to Kpwew to	aATjves	tc koll	p/ry	tj
ovk olcl;
©eai. ,zEya>ye.
7- SO. Trj 3e y’ op/fi TtyvY] rrjs paced acais Ta pev aAAa V7rdp)(€i ocra eKelvats, 8ia<f)epei Se ra> to dvBpas aAAa py yvvacKas paceveudac Kal to> Tas i/iv^as avTtbv Tucrovcras ottlctkottclv aAAa pr] ra ozu/zara. /zeytOTOV 3e tovt eve Trj T]peTepa 0 TcyvY], ^aoavc^cLV 8vvaTov etvac ttovtI rpoTTCp, 7TOT€pOV €l8o>XoV Kal l/j€v8oS a7TOTLKT€L TOV V€OV T] c /	/	x > \ n /	3 v
otavoba T) yovcpLov re Kat aATjues. CTree rode ye \	\ t /	9f	M	f 3
KOb e/JbOb VTrapyeb, oirep rab$ peacabs9 ayovos ebpbb aortas, KOb orrep tjot) iroAAOb peob cvvebObcrav, a>$ rovs peev aAAovs eparrot, avros oe ovoev arroKpb-vop,ab rrepb ovoevos Oba to pbrjoev eyebv crocpov, aATjUes ovebObQovarbv. to oe abTbov tovtov Tobe* p,aL€V€<j0al p,€ 6 3eds avayKa^oL, yewav 3e aTre/ccu-Xvaov. €.lpd 87} ovv ovtos pev ov rravv tls ao^os, D3O//	>/	\
ovoe Tb pboe eoTbv evprjpba TObovTOv yeyovos tt]$ cpLrjs l/JVXV^ OKyovov ot 3’ ep,ol avyytyvofievoi to p,ev TrpcoTOV </>alvovTac evLoc /zev /cat Travv dp,a0€LS, TrdvTCS 8e TrpOLOVurjs ttjs avvovaias, ocairep dv d
0€O$ TTapelKT), Oavpaorov oaov
ojs
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ing. And yet the true midwife is the only propel match-maker.
theaet. It seems so.
soc. So great, then, is the importance of midwives ; but their function is less important than mine. For women do not, like my patients, bring forth at one time real children and at another mere images which it is difficult to distinguish from the real. For if they did, the greatest and noblest part of the work of the midwives would be in distinguishing between the real and the false. Do you not think so ?
THEAET. Yes, I do.
soc. All that is true of their art of midwifery is true also of mine, but mine differs from theirs in being practised upon men, not women, and in tending their souls in labour, not their bodies. But the greatest thing about my art is this, that it can test in every way whether the mind of the young man is bringing forth a mere image, an imposture, or a real and genuine offspring. For I have this in common with the midwives: I am sterile in point of wisdom, and the reproach which has often been brought against me, that I question others but make no reply myself about anything, because I have no wisdom in me, is a true reproach; and the reason of it is this: the god compels me to act as midwife, but has never allowed me to bring forth. I am, then, not at all a wise person myself, nor have I any wise invention, the offspring born of my own soul; but those who associate with me, although at first some of them seem very ignorant, yet, as our acquaintance advances, all of them to whom the god is gracious make wonderful progress, not only
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CtVTOCS“ T€ Kdl TOL? aAAoiS boKOVOL' Kal TOVTO evapyes on Trap' epLov ov8ev nconoTe pLaOovTes, aAA’ avTol nap' avTcvv ttoAAo. Kal /caAd cvpovTes T€ Kal TCKOVTCS.1 TYjS pLCVTOL p,ab€La$ 6 0€O$ T€ Kal eycb a’lnos. <38e Se S^Aop- noXXol y]8y) E tovto ayvorjcravTes Kal eavTOvs aLnaoapLCVOL, epLov
8e KaTa</>povTjaavT€$, rj ainol Y] vn aAAcuv neLoOev T€£ anrjXOov npcpacTepov TOV 8eOVTO$, aneXdovTCS 8e ra tc Xocnd e^ppi^Xcuoav Sia, novppav crvvovcnai) Kai. Ta vn epiov pLabwOevTa KaKtos Tpe</>ovT€S ancoXecrav, ifj&v8xj Kal eiScoXa nepl nXelovos noLYjad* P-cvol tov dXrflovs, TeXevTcovTes S’ avTOLS re Kai tols aXXoLS c8o^av dpbaOcLs elvab. cov els yeyovev 151 ^pLoreb^Tis 6 AvaapLaxov Kal aAAoi naw ttoXXol-
ol$, oTav TraXbv cXOcool SeopLcvoL tyjs cpcijs crvv-•o yc-CVLOLS
\ t ■> X	,	,Cn
S?y oi ep,ob crvyyLyvopLevoL Kal tovto tovtov Tats TbKTOVcrais' o)8lvovcjl yap Kal dnoplas €.pLTTLpL-nXavTaL vvktos tc /cat TjpLepas noXv piaXXov rj €K€bvaL3, TavTYjv Se TTjV (ASiva eyetpebv tc Kal anoiraveLV Tj epLY) TeyvY) 8vvaTaL. Kal ovroi peer B 8y) ovtojs> cvlols^ Se, co ©eair^re, oi dv pLOL pLYj
86^(ool ttcos eyKvpLOves eivai, yvovs on, ovdev ep,ov 8eovTab} naw evpievcos npopLvajpLaL Kal, crXv
ovaias kol vavpiaoTa bpajvTes, cvlols pLev yVOp,eVOV pLOL baLpLOVLOV dnOKO)Xv€L GVWLVaL, Se ea, /cat ndXbv o&tol 2 eTTiStSdacri. ndcryc
1	Kal reK6vT€s W, Berol.; Kar^xovres BT.
2	o&roi T ; avroi B.
3	CKeivai B ; Keivai T.
4	^lois Berol., Burnet; er lore BT; frioi W.
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in their own opinion, but in that of others as well. And it is clear that they do this, not because they have ever learned anything from me, but because they have found in themselves many fair things and have brought them forth. But the delivery is due to the god and me. And the proof of it is this : many before now, being ignorant of this fact and thinking that they were themselves the cause of their success, but despising me, have gone away from me sooner than they ought, whether of their own accord or because others persuaded them to do so. Then, after they have gone away, they have miscarried thenceforth on account of evil companionship, and the offspring which they had brought forth through my assistance they have reared so badly that they have lost it; they have considered impostures and images of more importance than the truth, and at last it was evident to themselves, as well as to others, that they were ignorant. One of these was Aristeides, the son of Lysimachus, and there are very many more. When such men come back and beg me, as they do, with wonderful eagerness to let them join me again, the spiritual monitor that comes to me forbids me to associate with some of them, but allows me to converse with others, and these again make progress. Now those who associate with me are in this matter also like women in childbirth; they are in pain and are full of trouble night and day, much more than are the women ; and my art can arouse this pain and cause it to cease. Well, that is what happens to them. But in some cases, Theaetetus, when they do not seem to me to be exactly pregnant, since I see that they have no need of me, I act with perfect goodwill 37
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0€Cp eLTTetV, irdw yevopcevoi, oi'aivrcr
Ikovcos TOTrd^U) ocs dv crvy-cov ttoXXovs pcev e^eBco/ca
IIpoBt/ccp, ttoXXovs Be aXXois ao^ocs re Kal 0ea-Trecnobs dvdpacrb. rp	q /	5* v	er	?	/
lavra otj ctoc, a> apiare, wwa tovoc efjLrjKwa, e	/i	er	\	* \ v	><>/
V7rO7TT€VO)V 1 CF€, UMTTTCp K(U aVTOS OC€L, aJOWGW TL Kvovvra evBov. Trpouc/jdpov ovv Trpos pte dos Trpos Cr t \	\	■ t x	r	\ <*	«	»	—
p.ata? vov Kac avTOV pbabevTbKov, Kat a av epcoToo Trpo0vpbov ottcos oio$ t et ovtoos aTroKplvaadat' Kal e’av dpa UKOTTOvpbevds n cop dv Xeyrjs 7]yr]crco-pxu etdcoXov Kal pb7} aX^des, erra VTregabpoopbab Kal aTTO^aXXcu,2 pvrj dyptawe uiuirep at 'nparroroKOL Trepl rd 7rai8ta. ttoXXoI yap 7)^7], d> OavpLacae, Trpos p^€ ovtco 8t€T€07](rav, axjTC dr€)(vd>s daKvetv eroip-oi €Lvac, cTrecdav rtva X-Yjpov avraiv d</>-axpcopLat, Kal ovk otovral pte evvola tovto ttolclv, D Troppio dvres TOV Cl-Scvai OTl OvSels 0€OS dvovovs dvdpdfTTOts, ovB’ eyd) dvovota tolovtov ov8ev Bp<o, aAAa p,OL i/tevdds re avy^copijaai Kal dXTjOes d(bavlaai ov8aptd>s Oeptts. TraXtv 8t/ odv dpyrjs, co OeatT^re, o rt ttot eartv eTTtcjT'pptT], Trecpco Aeyecv <os 8’ oux °^s t’ ec, jx^Be^or’ etirrjs. edv yap 0€os e^eA?) /cat dv8pl^7], olds t eaet.
8. ©eai. ’AAAa ptevTot, co Sco/cpares, aov ye ovtco TTapaKeXevoptevov alaypov ptT] ov ttovtI E TpOTTCp 7TpO0VpLeLO0ai, O TL TCS €%€(, XeyCLV. 8oK€L ovv ptot d eTTLOTaptevds tl aladaveodat, tovto o CTTtaTarat, /cat co? ye vvvl cftatveTat, ovk dXXo tI COTtV eTTLOTTjpL7j 7/ abO0T]ais•
1	V7TO7rT€lJCx)P B J VTrOTTT€U(jO &!•
2	dfro/SdAXa? T ; inrojSdXce B ; dirojSdXw W«
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as match-maker and, under God, I guess very successfully with whom they can associate profitably, and 1 have handed over many of them to Prodicus, and many to other wise and inspired men.
Now I have said all this to you at such length, my dear boy, because I suspect that you, as you yourself believe, are in pain because you are pregnant with something within you. Apply, then, to me, remembering that I am the son of a midwife and have myself a midwife’s gifts, and do your best to answer the questions I ask as I ask them. And if, when I have examined any of the things you say, it should prove that I think it is a mere image and not real, and therefore quietly take it from you and throw it away, do not be angry as women are when they are deprived of their first offspring. For many, my dear friend, before this have got into such a state of mind towards me that they are actually ready to bite me, if I take some foolish notion away from them, and they do not believe that I do this in kindness, since they are far from knowing that no god is unkind to mortals, and that I do nothing of this sort from unkindness, either, and that it is quite out of the question for me to allow an imposture or to destroy the true. And so, Theaetetus, begin again and try to tell us what knowledge is. And never say that you are unable to do so; for if God wills it and gives you courage, you will be able.
theaet. Well then, Socrates, since you are so urgent it would be disgraceful for anyone not to exert himself in every way to say what he can. I think, then, that he who knows anything perceives that which he knows, and, as it appears at present, knowledge is nothing else than perception.
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2fl. Ev ye Kal yevvalivs, <3 77a i* %py] yap ovtojs dyro^aivopevov Xeyeiv. aAAa <j>epe Sy avrd xoivyj aKet/fcopLeOa, yovipov y] dvepiaiov rvyydvei ov. aicrOyjais, emcrriqpy];
©EAI. Nai.
Sn. Kivdvveveis pevroi Xoyov ov </>avXov elpyj-152 Kevai yrepl eTTiur'qprjs, aAA’ ov eXeye Kal IIpcoT-ayopas. rpdyrov 8e nva dXXov e’tpy]Ke rd avra ravra. <f>yjal yap ttov Travrcov xpy] panov perpov dvdpamov eivai, raw pev ovrcvv, a)$ eon, raw 8e p,yj dvrcuv, a>s ovk eonv. dveyvcoKas yap ttov;
©EAI. *Aveyva)Ka Kal TToXXaKis.
Sn. Ovkovv ovtoj 770,9 Xeyei, co? oca piev €Ka~ ora epiol ^alverai, roiavra piev eanv epol, oia 8g aol, Toiavra 8e av vol- avOpuoTros 8e ov re Kaya>;
@eai. Aeyet yap ovv ovrco.
B Sn. Eikos- pevroi ooifidv dv8pa pyj Xyjpeiv' €77-aKoXov0T](y<vpev ovv aura), ap’ ovk evlore rrveov-tos dvepov rov avrov 0 pev yjpiov piyoi, 6 8’ ov; kvja,	6 Si
®EAI. Kai pdXa.
SH. IloTepov ovv rore avrd e^> eavrov1 rd TTvevpa ifjvypdv 7) ov i/svypdv (fyrjcropev; yreiaopeOa ra) llpcorayopa on rip pev piyovvn i/jvypov, rip de pi] ov;
0EAI. "Eoi/cev.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal </>alverat ovrco eKarepcp;
®EAI. Nat.
1 eavrou W, Berol.; iavrb BT.
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soc. Good! Excellent, my boy! That is the way one ought to speak out. But come now, let us examine your utterance together, and see whether it is a real offspring or a mere wind-egg. Perception, you say, is knowledge ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And, indeed, if I may venture to say so, it is not a bad description of knowledge that you have given, but one which Protagoras also used to give. Only, he has said the same thing in a different way For he says somewhere that man is “the measure of all things, of the existence of the things that are and the non-existence of the things that are not.” You have read that, I suppose ?
theaet. Yes, I have read it often.
soc. Well, is not this about what he means, that individual things are for me such as they appear to me, and for you in turn such as they appear to you —you and I being “ man ” ?
theaet. Yes, that is what he says.
soc. It is likely that a wise man is not talking nonsense; so let us follow after him. Is it not true that sometimes, when the same wind blows, one of us feels cold, and the other does not ? or one feels slightly and the other exceedingly cold ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Then in that case, shall we say that the wind is in itself cold or not cold ; or shall we accept Protagoras’s saying that it is cold for him who feels cold and not for him who does not ?
theaet. Apparently we shall accept that.
soc. Then it also seems cold, or not, to each of the two ?
THEAET Yes.
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2n. To 8e ye t/xuvercu alcr0dvecr0ab ecrriv;
©EAI. ’'Eo-rtv yap.
Sa. Oavraota dpa Kal abcrSrpHS ravrov ev re 0eppob$ Kal rraai rots TObourobs. oca yap abu0ave-7at eKacrros, roLavra eKaartp Kal Kbv3vveveb etvab.
9EAI. "Eoc/cev.
211. AcaOrjots dpa tov ovtos del ecrTbv Kal ai/jevdes d)$ emoTr/pT] ovcra.
©eai. Oacverat.
2X1. *Ap’ ovv TTpds XapbTtov irdcrcroc/)6s Tb$ rjv o Hparraydpas, Kal tovto rjpbv pev yvlgaTO toi ttoXXo) avp^era), rois 3e pa0Y]Tabs ev aTropp7]T(p T7]V dXrjOebav eXeyev;
@EAI. Ila)? 877, <3 IZdiKpares, tovto Xeyebs;
2a. ’Eyco epa> Kal pdA ov (/>avXov Xdyov, d>s dpa ev pev avTo Ka0> avTo ov3e'v eaTbv, ov3’ av rt TrpoaebTTObs opOcos ovB’ drrobovovv Tb, aXX , edv a>s /.ceya TTpovayopewps, Kal opbbKpov </>avebTab, Kal eav flapv, kov(/>ov, gvpbiravTa Te outcos*, <3$ p/rfievos ovtos evds pr/Te Tbvds prjTe dirobovovv’ ck 3e 3rj <f>opa$ Te Kal Kbvrjcrebvs Kal Kpdaews npos dXXrjXa ytyveTab TrdvTa a 3rj (^apev etvab, ovk op0d)$ irpocrayopevovTes' eaTb pev yap ovSc'ttot ov3ev, aec 3e ytyveTab. Kal rrepl tovtov rrdvTes egfjs ot ao^ol ttX^v Happevl3ov avp(f)epea0a>v,1 Hparray6pa$ Te Kal 'HpaKXebTOS Kal 'EpTre3oKXfj$, Kal 7<ov TrobT]-tcov ot aKpob T7]s rrobTjaecos eKaTepas, KO)p(p8las pev ^TTbyappos, Tpaya)3ta$ 3e ''Oprjpos, os 2 elrraiv
’ClKeavov tc 0ea>v yeveabv Kal prprepa Tr]0vv
1	B (ut videtur), Burnet; av^peadQV TW,
Berol., Eus.; ffv/j-^povra, Stobaeus.
1 bs add. Heindorf.
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soc. But “ seems ” denotes perceiving ?
THEAET. It does.
soc. Then seeming and perception are the same thing in matters of warmth and everything of that sort. For as each person perceives things, such they are to each person.
theaet. Apparently.
soc. Perception, then, is always of that which exists and, since it is knowledge, cannot be false.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. By the Graces1 I wonder if Protagoras, who was a very wise man, did not utter this dark saying to the common herd like ourselves, and tell the truth 1 in secret to his pupils.
theaet. Why, Socrates, what do you mean by that ?
soc. I will tell you and it is not a bad description, either, that nothing is one and invariable, and you could not rightly ascribe any quality whatsoever to anything, but if you call it large it will also appear to be small, and light if you call it heavy, and everything else in the same way, since nothing whatever is one, either a particular thing or of a particular quality; but it is out of movement and motion and mixture with one another that all those things become which we wrongly say “are”—wrongly, because nothing ever is, but is always becoming. And on this subject all the philosophers, except Parmenides, may be marshalled in one line—Protagoras and Hera-cleitus and Empedocles—and the chief poets in the two kinds of poetry, Epicharmus, in comedy, and in tragedy, Homer, who, in the line
Oceanus the origin of the gods, and Tethys their mother 2
1	An allusion to the title of Protagoras’s book, Truth.
2	Homer, Iliad, xiv. 201, 302.
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ndvTa ccpr/Kev eKyova porjs tc Kal KLvrjcrecos' r] ov 3oKet tovto Xeyew;
©eai. ,zE/zotye.
9-	20. Tt's ovv dv ctl npds ye toctovtov 153 OTpaTonedov Kal OTpaTrjydv ''Op/rjpov Swatro dpd)L(j^r]T7joas pd] ov 1 KarayeXaaTOS yevecrOac;
©eai. Ov paStov, co ScoKpares'.
Sil. Ov yap, co ©eatr^re. enel Kal raSe to> Xdycp o'qpeca tKavd, otl to p,ev etvac doKovv Kal to ycyveaOac Ktv-qcas nap eye t, to de prj etvac Kal dnoXXvaOai rjcrvyla' to yap Oeppdv tc Kal nvp, o dr) Kal TaXXa yevva Kal eni/rponevei., avTO yevva-tcll eK (/)opa$ Kal Tplipecos' tovtcu 2 8e Kivyaec. y ovy avTai yeveaecs nvpds;
B ©eai. Avrett pev ovv.
Sn. Kat prjv to ye tojv ^cpcvv yevos eK tcov aUTUJV TOVTOJV (/)V€TCLC.
©EAI. ITcu? 8’ ov;
SH. Tt 8e; rj tu)v CTCoptaTCov e£cs ovy vnd rjav-yca^ p.ev Kal apylas 3to\XvTai, vtto yvpwacnayv 3e Kal Kwr/crecov eirl to ttoAv3 4 aip^eTac;
©eai. Nat.
SH. eH 8’ ev rfi ^vyf) ovy vnd pLaOrjcretos per Kat p,€A€TT]S, KbUTjCTCCDV OVTO)V) KTaTOA, T€ ara Kal acp^eTac Kal ycyveTac fieXTUOv, vnd jyias, apeXeTTjcrlas Te Kal dp,a6las ovaiqs,
0 ovre Tt pcavOavcL d Te dv pcdOrj encXavOdveTat;
p,aOr]pL e
1 /j.7] oi> W, Eus., Stobaeus ; vv BT.
2 toi)tw B2W, Berol. ; tovto BT, Stobaeus.
3 tiri to ttoXi) B, Stobaeus; us eirl ttoXv T (ws above the line) ; iirl ttoXi) Burnet.
4 Kiv'freoiv ovawv Stobaeus ; Kivrjffioiv Svtolv Buttmann.
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has said that all things are the offspring of flow and motion; or don’t you think he means that ?
theaet. I think he does.
soc. Then who could still contend with such a great host, led by Homer as general, and not make himself ridiculous ?
theaet. It is not easy, Socrates.
soc. No, Theaetetus, it is not. For the doctrine is amply proved by this, namely, that motion is the cause of that which passes for existence, that is, of becoming, whereas rest is the cause of non-existence and destruction; for warmth or fire, which, you know, is the parent and preserver of all other things, is itself the offspring of movement and friction, and these two are forms of motion. Or are not these the source of fire ?
theaet. Yes, they are.
soc. And furthermore, the animal kingdom is sprung from these same sources.
theaet. Of course.
soc. Well, then, is not the bodily habit destroyed by rest and idleness, and preserved, generally speaking, by gymnastic exercises and motions ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And what of the habit of the soul ? Does not the soul acquire information and is it not preserved and made better through learning and practice, which are motions, whereas through rest, which is want of practice and of study, it learns nothing and forgets what it has learned ?
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0EAi. Kat /zaAa.
2Q. T8 p-ev apa ayaOov Kburjcrbs koto tc i/jvyyjv koa, Kara qua pa, to 8e TovvavTbov;
©EAI. *EotK€V.
SH. Etc ovv aroi Aeyco viyveptas1 Te Kal yaXtfvas Ka.i oaa TObavTa, otc at pcv vjcrvyLai, crTprovcrb Kal aTToAAvaat, ra 8 ercpa crtp^cb; Kal Ctrl TOVTObg tov KoXofaova avayKa^a) npoaflc/Sa^ajy,1 ttjv ypvarjv acbpav co? ov8ev aAAo 7) tov TjAtov ^Op/rjpos Aeyet, D /cat BvjXob OTt C(V$ pcv av T] TTCpb^Opa fj KbVOVpcV'T] Kal 6 rjXbos, rravra can Kal crept, crab to. ev Ocobs tc Kal avOpayrrobs, cl 8e orati? tovto axrncp BcOcv, TravTa ypT]p,aT av 8ta<£0ap€t7) Kat yevotT* av to Aeyo/tevov avco kcctco TravTa;
0EAI. AAA €p,obyc &OK€b> U) UiCOKpaTCS, TaVTa &qXow, aircp Xcycbs.
10. so, ^TToXa^c TObVVVt O) dpbOTC, OVTCOOb' KaTa Ta op,p,ara Trparrov, o di} KaXcbS Xcvkov, p,r) elvab avTO erepov Tb e^co tcov acov opfAaratv p,^ cv Tots oppaab' pr/Bc Tbv avTcp E ycopav aTTOTafiy?* 17877 yap av etiy tc Btjttov 2 ev Tafet Kat pevov 0 Kat ovk av ev yeveaet ytyvotTo.
©EAI. ’AAAa 7TCOS;
1	avavKafw irpoff^d^v TW, Berol. ; avayKa^ irpoficpdfav B, Stobaeus ; irpoafiifid fa (omitting dpay/cafw) Cobet, followed by Burnet. Possibly dvaypd<f>co Trpoopipdpw.
2	8t)ttov Sohan z ; &v irov BT.
8	Kaip.ivovStobaeus; KecJu.eyoipr.B(corr.Kat/te>'oi); Kdp.evov'Y. 46
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theaet. Certainly.
soc. Then the good, both for the soul and for the body, is motion, and rest is the opposite ?
theaet. Apparently.
soc. Now shall 1 go on and mention to you also windless air, calm sea, and all that sort of thing, and say that stillness causes decay and destruction and that the opposite brings preservation ? And shall I add to this the all-compelling and crowning argument that Homer by “ the golden chain ”1 refers to nothing else than the sun, and means that so long as the heavens and the sun go round everything exists and is preserved, among both gods and men, but if the motion should stop, as if bound fast, everything would be destroyed and would, as the saying is, be turned upside down ?
theaet. Yes, Socrates, I think he means what you say he does.
soc. Then, my friend, you must apply the doctrine in this way: first as concerns vision, the colour that you call white is not to be taken as something separate outside of your eyes, nor yet as something inside of them ; and you must not assign any place to it, for then it would at once be in a definite position and stationary and would have no part in the process of becoming.
theaet. But what do you mean ?
1 Homer, Iliad, viii. 18 ff., especially 26. In this passage Zeus declares that all the gods and goddesses together could not, with a golden chain, drag him from on high, but that if he pulled, he would drag them, with earth and sea, would then bind the chain round the summit of Olympus, and all the rest would hang aloft. This “ crowning argument ” is a reductio ad absurdum of the habit of using texts from Homer in support of all kinds of doctrine.
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2X1. ^TrcvpeOa 7<z> ap-rt Xoycp, prfiev auro Kaff av-ro ev dv Ti6evT€$- Kai, r]piv ovtoj peXav Te Kai, Xtwov koI otwtov aXXo ypcSyia €K Tvjs Tpoa^oA.'qs raw dppaTCov irpds rr)v TrpoariKovaav <[)opdv I ~	/	X «	$ \ w	ft
QaV€lTat y€\€VT^A€VQV^ KCLl O OT^ GfCO.Q’TOV ClVai
154 <f)apev ypcopa, ovre to TTpoaftaXXov ovre to TTpoa^aXXopevov eaTai, aAAa pera^v ti eKaaTip 18101/ yeyovo?' v) av diiayvpiaaio dv d>$, oiov aol <f>atveTai eKaorov ypojpa, toiovtov Kai kvvI Kal OTCOOVV L(JiUi' L	I I. *
©EAI. Ma At’ ovk eycoye.
2X1. TZ 8e'; aAAa, av3pd)irq) ap* dpoiov Kal aol ^aiverac otlovv; ^X€CS tovto luyypa)^, y ttoXv paXXov, oTi ov8e aol avTcp tovtov 81a to p/rficTTOTe opolcos avTov aeavTCp
©EAI. Touro paXXdv pOL 8oK€L 7] €K€bVO.
2X1. Ovkovv €i pev a)1 irapapeTpovpeOa r/ 0$ B e^aTTTopeOa, peya Xcvkov r/ Oeppov rjv, ovk dv 7tot€ aAAcp irpoaTTcaov aXXo dv eyeyovec, avTo ye
prfiev peTaftdXXov el 8e av to irapapeTpovpevov Tj ec^aTTTopevov eKaaTOV rjv tovtcvv, ovk dv av dXXov rrpoaeXddvTOS y ti TraOovTos avTo p^ev iraOdv aXXo dv eyeveTO. eirel vvv ye, d) (j)lXe, OavpaaTa Te Kal yeXola ev^epcvs ttcvs dvayKa-^opeda Xeyecv, d>s </)alr] dv Ilparrayopas Te Kal ttos o ra aura eKetvco eTTLyeLpdiv Xeyeiv.
1 $ mss. ; 6 Cornarius.

THEAETETUS
soc. Let us stick close to the statement we made a moment ago, and assume that nothing exists by itself as invariably one: then it will be apparent that black or white or any other colour whatsoever is the result of the impact of the eye upon the appropriate motion, and therefore that which we call colour will be in each instance neither that which impinges nor that which is impinged upon, but something between, which has occurred, peculiar to each individual. Or would you maintain that each colour appears to a dog, or any other animal you please, just as it does to you ?
theaet. No, by Zeus, I wouldn’t.
soc. Well, does anything whatsoever appear the same to any other man as to you ? Are you sure of this ? Or are you not much more convinced that nothing appears the same even to you, because you yourself are never exactly the same ?
theaet. Yes, I am much more convinced of the last.
soc. Then, if that with which I compare myself in size, or which I touch, were really large or white or hot, it would never have become different by coming in contact with something different, without itself changing ; and if, on the other hand, that which did the comparing or the touching were really large or white or hot, it would not have become different when something different approached it or was affected in some way by it, without being affected in some way itself. For nowadays, my friend, we find ourselves rather easily forced to make extraordinary and absurd statements, as Protagoras and everyone who undertakes to agree with him would sav.
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©eai. Heo? S17 Kal rroia Xeyecs;
Q 2Q. SjUiKpdp Aa/?e TrapaSety/ca, /cat TravTa e'laet a ftovXopai. darpaydXovs yap irov eg, dv pev reTTapas avrots rrpoaeveyKTqs, TrXelovs </>apev etvac ra)v rerrapcov Kal T)pioXlovs, edv 3e ScoSe/ca, eXanrovs Kal rjplaecs' Kal ou8e dveKvdv aAAco? Xeyecv' q av dvegec;
©EAI. Ovk eycoye.
2n. TZ ovv; dv ae llpcoTayopaj ep^rai 97 ri? aAAo9• co OeaZri/re, eaO ottcos n pec^ov T] TrXeov ytyveraL dXXcos rj avgqOev; n aTTOKpcvec;
©eai. ’Eav pev, co YiCOKpares, to doKovv Trpos D ty)v vvv eparrTjcnv aTTOKpcvcopac, ort ovk earev. edv 8e rrpds ttjv Trporepav, <f)vXd,TTU)v pr/ evavrla CITTIO, OTL €GTTl,V.
2X1. Eu ye vrj ttjv wHpap, d) c^lXe, Kal Oeccos-arap, d>s colkcv, ear arroKpcvp on eanv, Eivpnrl-detov n ^vp^yaerai' y pev yap yXcorra dveXeyKros rjptv earai, r] de (f>prjv ovk aveXeyKros.
©EAI. ^AXtjOt).
2D. Ovkovv el pev decvol Kal aocf)ol eyd> re Kal av rjpev, rravra rd rd)v <f>pevcdv e^r/raKOTes, 'qd-q dv rd Xolttov eK Trepcovalas dXX'qXcvv aTTOTreipcopevoi, E avveXOdvTes aoc/xanKats els P'dxqv rocavT'qv, dXXq-Xcov tovs Xdyovs tols Xoyocs eKpovopev vvv de are tStcorat Trpdyrov flovXTjaopeda OedaaaOac aura Trpos aura, tl ttot eanv a dcavoovpeda, TTOTepov Tjpcv aXXrjXoLs gvpc/icovec 7) ovS’ OTrcjuanovv.
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theaet. What do you mean ? What statements t soc. Take a little example and you will know all I have in mind. Given six dice, for instance, if you compare four with them, we say that they are more than the four, half as many again, but if you compare twelve with them, we say they are less, half as many; and any other statement would be inadmissible ; or would you admit any other ?
THEAET. Not I
soc. Well then, if Protagoras, or anyone else, ask you, “ Theaetetus, can anything become greater or more in any other way than by being increased?” what reply will you make ?
theaet If I am to say what I think, Socrates, with reference to the present question, I should say “no,” but if I consider the earlier question, I should say “ yes,” for fear of contradicting myself
soc. Good, by Hera! Excellent, my friend! But apparently, if you answer “yes” it will be in the Euripidean spirit; for our tongue will be unconvinced, but not our mind.1
theaet. True.
soc. Well, if you and I were clever and wise and had found out everything about the mind, we should henceforth spend the rest of our time testing each other out of the fulness of our wisdom, rushing together like sophists in a sophistical combat, battering each other’s arguments with counter arguments. But, as it is, since we are ordinary people, we shall wish in the first place to look into the real essence of our thoughts and see whether they harmonize with one another or not at all.
1 Eurip. Hippol. 612, yXwtrtr' 6fj.wfj.ox , i) (pprfv <kvwp.oros, “ my tongue has sworn, but my mind is unsworn.”
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©EAI. flapv pev ovv eycoye tovt dv /3ovXoLpr]v.
II. Sn. Kat pv]v eya). ore 8* ovtcds ^ycl, aAAo tl 7] r/pepa, co? rravv 'rroAA'qv ayoArjv ayovTes, 155 7raAtp eiravaaKei/jopeda, ov 8vaKoXaLvovT€$, aAAa ra> ovtl Tjpas avrovs egeTa^ovTes, arra ttot core ravra rd (/>dcrpaTa ev Yjpcv; cSv Trpcorov cttlcko-ttovvtcs (fi'qaopev, d>$ eyd) ot/tat, p/rfi&rroTe pvfiev dv pet^ov pr)8e eXaTTOv yeveoOaL pr/Te oyKtp priTe i n	t>	>t	»/	>\e	y tr
apLULLLp, €00$ LCTOV €LT] aVTO eaVTCp. ovy OVTU>$;
©EAI. Nat.
Sn. AevTepov 8e ye, <p pyTe ttpocttlBolto pr/re a</>aLpoLTO, tovto pr/Te avgdvecrOal ttotg pr/Te (/>6lv€lv, del 8e loov etvat.
©EAI. Ko/ttSi) ovv.
B Sn. TAp’ ovv ov Kal Tpurov, o p/r} nporepov rjv, VCFTCpOV aAAa 1 tovto etvaL dvev tov yeveoBac Kal ylyveaBac aSvvaTOv;
©eai. Ao/cei ye 8tf.
Sn. Tavra 8^, olpai, opoXoyrjpaTa Tpla pdyeTai aiiTa avToZs ev rf) rjpeTepa ^vyrj, otov ra Trepl tcov daTpayaXcov Xeycopev, i} otov (^a)pev epe ty]Xlkov8€ ovTa, prjTe avg-qOevTa pryre TOVvavTLOv TraOdvTa, ev
evtavTcp aov tov veov vvv pev pettfio etvaL, verrepov 8e eXaTTO), pr)8ev tov epov oyKOV deftaLpedevTOS C aAAa aov av^TjdevTos. elpl yap 8y vcrTepov o
TrpoTepov ovk ry ov yevdpevos' dvev yap tov yl-yvecrOai yeveudaL a8vvaTov, prfiev 8e djroXXvg tov oyKOV ovk ap ttotc eyi/yvop/riv eAaTraw. Kai, aAAa 8r} pvpta eTTt pvptoLS ovto)$ eyeL, evnep Kal ravra
1 vcrrepoi' aXXa BT (schol. 6 Tlpi/cXos to aXXA irap^KKecv X^yet, i.e. aXXa is transposed to the second place); dXXa, ffarepop Stephanus et al.
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theaet. Certainly that is what I should like.
soc. And so should I. But since this is the case, and we have plenty of time, shall we not quietly, without any impatience, but truly examining ourselves, consider again the nature of these appearances within us ? And as we consider them, I shall say, I think, first, that nothing can ever become more or less in size or number, so long as it remains equal to itself. Is it not so ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And secondly, that anything to which nothing is added and from which nothing is subtracted, is neither increased nor diminished, but is always equal.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. And should we not say thirdly, that what was not previously could not afterwards be without becoming and having become ?
theaet. Yes, I agree.
soc. These three assumptions contend with one another in our minds when we talk about the dice, or when we say that I, who do not, at my age, either increase in size or diminish, am in the course of a year first larger than you, who are young, and afterwards smaller, when nothing has been taken from my size, but you have grown. For I am, it seems, afterwards what I was not before, and I have not become so ; for it is impossible to have become without becoming, and without losing anything of my size I could not become smaller. And there are countless myriads of such contradictions, if we are to accept these that I have mentioned. You follow
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D
TrapaBegopbcda. eirei,1 yap ttov, a> QeaLTTpre' Bokcls yovv pbOL ovk arreLpos tojv tovovtuw elvai.
©EAI. Kai vtj rovs* Oeovs ye, d) Xd>KpaTe$, vrrep-(frvcos d)$ 0avp,dgco tc ttot ccttI TavTa, Kal evloTe d)$ aXrjOdjs pXeTTbov els aura (TKOToBbVbdj.
Sfl. ©eoScupo? yap, co </>bXe, (^awerai. ov KaKcios Tomigebv irepl tyjs (^vaeojs aov. p,dXa yap </>lXo-aocfrov tovto to TrdOos, to 0avp,a£ew ov yap dXX.T] dpyrj (/uXoaocfdas r/ avTYj, Kal eoutev o tyjv Ipiv QavpcavTOs eKyovov ^Yjaas ov kcikojs yevea-Xoyeiv. aAAa iroTepov pbavOdvebs yjBy] 8b’ o TotavT eartp eg d>v tov Uparraydpay <^ap,ev Xeyebv, rj ovitoj;
ravra
0EAI. 0^77(0 pbOb Bo KO).
edv croi dvBpds, /zaA-
sn. Xaptv ovv /jlol e’lcreb,
•E Xov 3e avBpuyv dvopbaaTCov tyjs Bbavotas TYjv aXtfOecav a7TOK€Kpvp,/.i€vr)v avvegepevv^o-oopbab avTaw ;
0EAI. Ilw$ yap ovk e'taopab, Kal irdvv ye ttoXX^v;
12. sn. ” At)pet By] TrepbCFKOTTCov p,rj tls to>v dpvTiTcov erraKOvr). elulv Be ovtol ot ovBev dXXo
obopevob elvab T} ov dv BvvcvvTab dir pig toZv yepobv XaftecrOab, vrpdgebs Be Kal yevecrebs Kal irdv to ddpa-tov ovk dTroBeyopbevob d)$ ev ovalas [tepeb.
©EAI. Kai p,ev Btf, d> UcoKpaTes, aKXrjpovs ye 156 Aeyets' Kal dvTbTVTrovs dvOpcArrovs.
Sft. Eiaip yap, <3 rrab, pdX’ ev dpcovaob’ dXXob Be ttoXv Kopa/joTepob, d)v pbeXXco aob ra pbvaTTjpba Xeyebv. dpyy Se, eg rjs 2 Kal a vvv BX eXeyoaev iravTa rjpTYyrab, rqoe avTCov, a>s to Trav KbVTjabs Tjv Kab aAAo Trapa tovto ovBev, Trjs KhVYjoeais Bvo 1 ?7rei Heindorf; elir^ BT.
8 W‘2b; BTW.
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me, I take it, Theaetetus, for I think you are not new at such things.
theaet. By the gods, Socrates, I am lost in wonder when I think of all these things, and sometimes when I regard them it really makes my head swim.
soc. Theodorus seems to be a pretty good guesser about your nature. For this feeling of wonder shows that you are a philosopher, since wonder is the only beginning of philosophy, and he who said that Iris was the child of Thaumas1 made a good genealogy. But do you begin to understand why these things are so, according to the doctrine we attribute to Protagoras, or do you not as yet ?
theaet. Not yet, I think.
soc. And will you be grateful to me if I help you to search out the hidden truth of the thought of a famous man or, I should say, of famous men ?
theaet. Of course I shall be grateful, very grateful.
soc. Look round and see that none of the uninitiated is listening. The uninitiated are those who think nothing is except what they can grasp firmly with their hands, and who deny the existence of actions and generation and all that is invisible.
theaet. Truly, Socrates, those you speak of are very stubborn and perverse mortals.
soc. So they are, my boy, quite without culture. But others are more clever, whose secret doctrines I am going to disclose to you. For them the beginning, upon which all the things we were just now speaking of depend, is the assumption that everything is really motion and that there is nothing besides this,
1 Hes. Theog. 780. Iris is the messenger of heaven, and Plato interprets the name of her father as “Wonder” (Oauga.).
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etSy, TrXydeb pbev arrebpov eKa/repov, bvvapbbv TO pbev -rrobelv %XOV> Tiacr^eip. e/< Se Tys tovtcov o/xcAias re Kai Tpa/secos irpbs dXXyXa ytyveTab eKyova TrXyOeb pbev drrebpa, blbvpba be, to pbev p atudy tov, to be ataOyubs, del O'VveKTTbTTTOvo'a Kal yevvcopbevy pb€Ta tov atcrdyTOV. at pbev ovv aloOy-aeis Ta Totaoe ypbbv eyovobv ovopbaTa, oipebs Te Kac aKoal Kal dcnfipycrebs Kal ipvgebs tc Kal Kavcrebs Kal yboval ye by Kal XvTrab Kal eTTbOvpbtab Kal fioftob KeKXypbevab Kal aXXai, aTrepavTOb pbev at avcovvpbob, TTapbTrXyOets be at d)vopbaapbevab’ to 3’ av aladyTov yevos tovtojv eKaorabs dpbbyovov, oi/jeab pbev Xpd)-pbara TravTobajrabs iravTobaTra, aKoats be djoavTOJs q (j^covat, /cat Tats dXXab$ aladtfcrecrb ra aAAa ata^rd gvyyevrj ybyvopbeva. tI by ovv ypbtv ftovXcTab ovtos 6 p,v0os, d) QeabTTjTe, TTpbs to. TrpoTepa; dpa evvoels;
0EAI. Ov TTaVV, d) ^id)KpaT€S.
2fi. ’AAA’ ddpeb, edv ttcos aTTOTeXeady. ^ovXeTab yap by Xeyebv d)$ tovto TrdvTa pbev, djOTrep Xeyopbev, KbvebTab, Ta^os 3e Kal flpabvTys evb Ty Kbvyaeb avTcov. doov pbev ovv ftpabv, ev Tip at>T(p Kal irpos \	\	Z <f	\	>	»	XV
ra irAyobaL,ovTa Tyv Kbvyabv bcryeb Kab ovtoj oy B yevva, ra 8e yevvdpbeva ovtoj by OaTTCo eaTbV.
(fiepeTab yap Kal ev (/>opa avTotv y Kbvycns tt€(/)VK€V. eirebbav ovv opbpba Kal dXXo Tb tcov tovtco £vpb-pbCTpcov rrXyobaaav yevvyay Tyv XevKOTyTa Te Kal atcjvrjdLv avrrj ^v/uLcpvrov, a ovk av Trore eyevero eKaTepov eKetvcov TTpbs dXXo eXQovtos, tot€ by pbeTagv <j>epopbeva>v Tys pbev oifrecos TTpbs tcov b(/>0aX-
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but that there are two kinds of motion, each infinite in the number of its manifestations, and of these kinds one has an active, the other a passive force. From the union and friction of these two are born offspring, infinite in number, but always twins, the object of sense and the sense which is always born and brought forth together with the object of sense. Now we give the senses names like these: sight and hearing and smell, and the sense of cold and of heat, and pleasures and pains and desires and fears and so forth. Those that have names are very numerous, and those that are unnamed are innumerable. Now the class of objects of sense is akin to each of these ; all sorts of colours are akin to all sorts of acts of vision, and in the same way sounds to acts of hearing, and the other objects of sense spring forth akin to the other senses. What does this tale mean for us, Theaetetus, with reference to what was said before ? Do you see ?
theaet. Not quite, Socrates.
soc. Just listen; perhaps we can finish the tale. It means, of course, that all these things are, as we were saying, in motion, and their motion has in it either swiftness or slowness. Now the slow element keeps its motion in the same place and directed towards such things as draw near it, and indeed it is in this way that it begets. But the things begotten in this way are quicker; for they move from one place to another, and their motion is naturally from one place to another. Now when the eye and some appropriate object which approaches beget whiteness and the corresponding perception—which could never have been produced by either of them going to anything else—then, while sight from the eye and white-
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E pd)v, T7j$ 8e Xcokot^tos irpds rov cwvaTTOTbKTOVTOS to xP^pa, 6 pev d<f>0aXpos apa oif/ecos cpTrXccos €*y€V€TO Kal Opa 817 TOT€ KCtL €y€V€TO OV TI OlfjbS aAA’ o</>0aAp,os opcop, to 8e fvyyepp^aap to XP&pci XevKOTrpros TTcpLerrXritjO'Y] Kal eyeve/TO ov Xcvkottjs av aAAa Xcvkov, eire gvXov evre XbOos cctc otovovv 1 gweftr) xpcopLa 2 xpcoo^i/pac to) tolovto) xpcopxLTb. Kal TaXXa 8vj ovtco, (jkXyjpov kcll Oeppov kcu Trapra, TOV aVTOP TpOTTOV VTToX'QTTTCOV , aVTO p€V KCL0 (WTO 157 juijSep eipac, o 817 Kal totc eXeyopev, ep 8e Trj
Trpos dXXrjXa dpcXta irdvTa ybyveaOab Kai, TtavTOba OTTO TVS KbVVOCCOS, CTTcl KCU TO TTObOVV CLVCU TI KCU TO TTCLCFYOV dVTlDV €771 €VO$ VOVOaC, OJ$ (paCTlV, OVK «	/	>z	\	\	> z	'
etpat TrayLcos. ovtc yap ttolovv wti ti, TiptP av T(p TrdoxovTL ovvcXOt), ovtc Traaxov, Ttpcv av toj 7TOIOVVTI' TO T€. TIPI (TWcXOoV KUL TTOLOVV aXX(p av TTpocnrecrdv Traaxov dvecfidvTj. cocttc arravTCOv tovtojv, orrcp apx^s cXeyopcv, ov8ev elvai ev avTO Ka0* avTO, aAAa tlvl del ylyvecrOai,, to 8 etpai B rravTaxdOcv e^aipeTeov, ovx otl Tjpebs iroXXa Kai, dpTL TjvayKacrpeOa vird crvvrjdelas Kai, aveTTbcrrrpxo-ovvYjs ^pijo^at avTcp. to 8 ov 8eb, cos o tcov cro<f)cov Xoyos, ovtc Tb crvyxatpebv ovt€ tov ovt epbov ovtc to8c ovt* €K€bvo ovTe aXXo ov8ev ovopa d Tb av bcrTTj, aAAa Kara (fruoav c^deyyecrOab ybyvopeva Kal rrobovpeva Kal drroXXvpeva kul aXXobovpeva' (OS £dv Tb Tbs OTTjlTp T(p XoyCp, CVcXcyKTOS o TOVTO
1	OTOVOVV Schanz; drov o^v BT; brifjovv Campbell; anew vulg., Burnet.
2	xp&fMi BT ; xpy/J-a Heindorf, Burnet; <r%T?jua Schanz.
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ness from that which helps to produce the colour are moving from one to the other, the eye becomes full of sight and so begins at that moment to see, and becomes, certainly not sight, but a seeing eye, and the object which joined in begetting the colour is filled with whiteness and becomes in its turn, not whiteness, but white, whether it be a stick or a stone, or whatever it be the hue of which is so coloured. And all the rest—hard and hot and so forth—must be regarded in the same way: we must assume, we said before, that nothing exists in itself, but all things of all sorts arise out of motion by intercourse with each other; for it is, as they say, impossible to form a firm conception of the active or the passive element as being anything separately; for there is no active element until there is a union with the passive element, nor is there a passive element until there is a union with the active; and that which unites with one thing is active and appears again as passive when it comes in contact with something else. And so it results from all this, as we said in the beginning, that nothing exists as invariably one, itself by itself, but everything is always becoming in relation to something, and “being” should be altogether abolished, though we have often—and even just now — been compelled by custom and ignorance to use the word. But we ought not, the wise men say, to permit the use of “ something ” or “ somebody’s ” or“ mine ” or “ this ” or “that” or any other word that implies making things stand still, but in accordance with nature we should speak of things as “becoming” and “being made” and “being destroyed” and “changing”; for anyone who by his mode of speech makes things
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’fTObaw. 8eb 8e Kat Kara pbepos ovreo Xeyebv Kal irepl ttoXXcov ddpobudevratv, a> a0polup,arb C dvdpcoTTOv re rtdevrab Kal XtOov Kal eKaurov fypdv re Kal etdos- ravra 8r}> a» tyeabryre, ap’ rfiea SoKeb 00b elvab, Kal yevobo dv avrarv d)$ apecr-Kovrcov;
©EAI. Ovk ot8a eycoye, (3 1L(okpares’ Kab yap ov8e rrepl aov 8vvap,ab Karavorjuab, irdrepa SoKovvra uob Xeyebs avra ri euov diroTrebpa.
SQ. Ov pbvrjpbovevebs, (jo epbXe, orb eya> p,ev ovr Ob8a ovre Trobovpbab row robovrcov ov8ev ep,ov> aAA elpbl avroiv dyovos, ue 8e /xatevojaai Kab rovrov eveKa €7ra8a> re Kal Traparbdypbb eKaorcov ra>v uo<f>d)V arro-D yevoaerdab, ecos dv els <f>d)S rd crov 8oyp,a £vv-e^ayayco’ e^aydevros tot’ 17817 OKeipo/xab ebr dvepbbabov e’lre yovbpbov dvatfravricrerab. aAAa Oappcov Kal Kaprepcov ev Kal dvdpelbos drroKpbVov c\ iX	I /	/	\
a av epabvr^rab aot irepb cov av ep(or<o.
croi dpecrKeb dyaOdv Kal
e/
©EAI. ’Eparra 817.
13.	sn. A eye rotvvv iraAtv, et to p,~p ti elvab aAAa ytyvea^ai act KaXov 1 Kal Trdvra a dprb 8bfjp,ev.
©EAI. ’AAA’ epbobye, errebdr] crov aKovco ovreo dbe&ovros, Oavpbaalcos ^aAerat a>s“ e^etv Xoyov Kal vttoXt]ttt€OV r^Trep dbeXr/XvOas.
Sn. Mi] rotvvv aTroXbirco/Jbev avrov. Xelirerab 8e evvTTvlcov re irepb Kab voatov, ra>v re dXXcov Kal pbavlas, ocra re irapaKOvebV
Trapopav 17 rb aAAo vrapabcrOdveuOab Xeyerat.
ocrov eXXelrrov
1	dyaObv Kal KaXbv mss.; seel. Ast.
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stand still is easily refuted. And we must use such expressions in relation both to particular objects and collective designations, among which are “mankind” and “stone” and the names of every animal and class. Do these doctrines seem pleasant to you, Theaetetus, and do you find their taste agreeable ?
theaet. I don’t know, Socrates; besides, I can’t tell about you, either, whether you are preaching them because you believe them or to test me.
soc. You forget, my friend, that I myself know nothing about such things, and claim none of them as mine, but am incapable of bearing them and am merely acting as a midwife to you, and for that reason am uttering incantations and giving you a taste of each of the philosophical theories, until I may help to bring your own opinion to light. And when it is brought to light, I will examine it and see whether it is a mere wind-egg or a real offspring. So be brave and patient, and in good and manly fashion tell what you think in reply to my questions.
theaet. Very well; ask them.
soc. Then say once more whether the doctrine pleases you that nothing is, but is always becoming —good or beautiful or any of the other qualities we were just enumerating.
theaet. Why, when I hear you telling about it as you did, it seems to me that it is wonderfully reasonable and ought to be accepted as you have presented it.
soc. Let us, then, not neglect a point in which it is defective. The defect is found in connexion with dreams and diseases, including insanity, and everything else that is said to cause illusions of sight and hearing and the other senses. For of course
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otada yap rrov otl ev irdcri tovtois' o/xoAoyou/xevcos eXeyxeerdai 8okci op apn SiT^tev Xoyov, os iravTOS 158 pi&XXov rpjiiv i/revSeis aiad^aeis ep avrois yiyvop,evas
Kal iroXXov 8ei1 toi (f>aivop,eva eKacrro TavTa Kai, elvai, dXXa irav tovvovtiov ov8ev dv (fratveTai etvai.
©EAI. ’AA^^eaTara Aeyets, <3 ^OKpaTes,
Sfl. Tts 8x] ovv, o rrai, Aewrerai Aoyas to rrjv alcrdrjcriv &ni(JTY]p/r]V Tidepievo Kal ra </>aivop,eva cKaaTO Taura Kal etpai tovto o </>atperat;
©EAI. ’Ey to /xcp, o Im kpares, okvo eirreiv oti ovk eyo 'r*' Aeyto, 8i6tl p,oi vvv 8rj err'eirX/j^as cittovti B avTo. err el ds aXrjdds ye ovk av Supai/xiyp a/x^ta-
/fyrYjo'ai, os ot p,aLv6p,evoL rj oi dvetpoTTOVTCS ov i/jevbrj 8o£d£,ov<nv, OTav ot p,ev deol avTOV oiovTai etvai, oi 8e TrTrjvol tc Kal os TreTop,evoi, ev to vttvo SiavoovTai.	t
Sn. ^Ap’ ovv ov8g to tol6v8c ap,(f>i,(jP'r]TTjp,a ev-vocls Trepl avTOV, pcaXcora 8e irepb tov ovap T€ Kai virap;
©EAI. To TTOIOV;
2D. *0 TToXXaKis ere oipiai aKrjKoevai epoTOVTOV, tI av tis eyoi TCKprfptov anoSei^ai, ci tls epoiTO^ vvv ovtos ev to irapovTi, iroTCpov Ka0ev8op,€v Kai jrdvTa a 8iavoovp,€0a dv€ipoTTop,ev, t/ €ypi]yopap,€V C tc Kal vrrap aAAi^Aoi? 8iaXey6p,eda.
©eai. Kat pir/v, d HoKpaTcs, dnopov ye, oto Xprj 2 €77i8eifat TeKp^plo' navTa „ydp oaircp^ avTicrTpoi/ra Ta avTa TrapaKoXovdei. a tc yap vvvi 8ieiXeyp,€.da, ovdev koAvci Kal ev to vttvo 8okgiv
1	Sei mss. > 8eiv Heindorf, followed by fechanz and Wohlrab.
2	xpr) TW; XP^VV XPV P > XPewv Hultsch.
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you know that in all these the doctrine we were just presenting seems admittedly to be refuted, because in them we certainly have false perceptions, and it is by no means true that everything is to each man which appears to him; on the contrary, nothing is which appears.
theaet. What you say is very true, Socrates.
soc. What argument is left, then, my boy, for the man who says that perception is knowledge and that in each case the things which appear are to the one to whom they appear ?
theaet. I hesitate to say, Socrates, that I have no reply to make, because you scolded me just now when I said that. But really 1 cannot dispute that those who are insane or dreaming have false opinions, when some of them think they are gods and others fancy in their sleep that they have wings and are flying.
soc. Don’t you remember, either, the similar dispute about these errors, especially about sleeping and waking ?
theaet. What dispute ?
soc. One which I fancy you have often heard. 'Fhe question is asked, what proof you could give if anyone should ask us now, at the present moment, whether we are asleep and our thoughts are a dream, or whether we are awake and talking with each other in a waking condition.
theaet. Really, Socrates, I don’t see what proof can be given; for there is an exact correspondence in all particulars, as between the strophe and antistrophe of a choral song. Take, for instance, the conversation we have just had: there is nothing to prevent us from imagining in our sleep also that we
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aAA^Aoi? SiaAeyGa^ai* Kal orav 8t] ovap ovetpara ^OKOjpiev diYyyeicrOai, aroTros 17 opeoiOTYjs tovtcov eKeiVOLS.
2Q. 'Opas ovv otl to ye a/i^io/^Tijaai ov ^aAe-ttov, ore Kat TTOTepov eoTiv wrap y] ovap dp^iofiY)-D tgitoi, Kal lctov ovtos rov %p6vov dv Ka0evdop,ev (p eypYjydpapiev, ev eKaTepep SiapidxoTai rpjM>v p ifjvxp rd del rrapdvTa 8oy^tara iravTos pLaXXov elvai dXpdp, a>CTTe lctov piev xpdvov Ta8e <f>apiev dvTa elvai, taov 8g eKeiva, Kal dpioleos etjd eKaTepois §iA,<JXvPi^dp,ef)a.
©eai. LlavTaTTaai p,ev ovv.
2X1. Qvkovv Kal rrepl vdcratv tc Kal pLavidov 6 avTOs Aoyos, ttAtjv tov xpovov otl ovxc lotos;
0EAI. ’0p6u)S.
SB.	Ti ovv; irXr]0ei XP°VOV KaL oXcyoT^TL to dXrjOes opLaO^creTaL;
E 0EAI. rVAoiov p,evry dv elp TToXXax'rj.
2H. ’AAAa ri aAAo oxols orates ev^et^aadac, dirola tovtcov tcov Xo^aapaTOJV dXpdr/,
0EAI. Ou pLOL &OKO).
14.	sn. £jp,ov tolvvv aKOve 01a Trepi avTouv dv Xeyocev ot to, del SoKOVVTa dpi^dpcevoL T<p Sokovvtl etvaL dXrjOfj. XeyovaL 8e, a>? eyd) ot/JLaL, ovto)s epo)TO)VTes' a> vyoaLTTjTe, o av eTepov fj Trarra-TTaCTLV, pLT) TTY) TLVa XvVapLLV TT]V aVTYjV €%€L TCp gtepep; Kal p.Y] VYToXafiatpLev tyj pLev tovtov elvai o epcoTtopLev, Tp 8g erepov, aAA’ dXoos drepov.”
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are carrying on this conversation with each other, and when in a dream we imagine that we are relating dreams, the likeness between the one talk and the other is remarkable.
soc. So you see it is not hard to dispute the point, since it is even open to dispute whether we are awake or in a dream. Now since the time during which we are asleep is equal to that during which we are awake, in each state our spirit contends that the semblances that appear to it at any time are certainly true, so that for half the time we say that this is true, and for half the time the other, and we maintain each with equal confidence.
THEAET. Certainly.
soc. And may not, then, the same be said about insanity and the other diseases, except that the time is not equal ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Well, then, shall truth be determined by the length or shortness of time ?
theaet. That would be absurd in many ways.
soc. But can you show clearly in any other way which of the two sets of opinions is true ?
theaet. I do not think I can.
soc. Listen, then, while I tell you what would be said about them by those who maintain that what appears at any time is true for him to whom it appears. They begin, I imagine, by asking this question: “ Theaetetus, can that which is wholly other have in any way the same quality as its alternative ? And we must not assume that the thing in question is partially the same and partially other, but wholly other.”
theaet. It is impossible for it to be the same in
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159 Swa/i€i rj ev dXXcp OTCpovv, otov rj Kopi8p eTepov.
Sn. TAp’ ovv ov Kal dvopocov dvayKaiov to tocovtov opoXoyeiv;
©eai. ’'E/xoiyc 8okcl.
'S.n. apa tv avpSjSawtv ajvavw to
Tj (IVOpOlOV, CITC eaVTCp €LT€ aAAip, opoiovpevov pev tovtov c/>Tioopev ycyveoOac, avopotovpevov 8c « erepov;
©EAI. ’AvdyKrp
sn. Ovkovv irpoaOev eXeyopev cos iroXXa pev ra TTOLOvvra Kal direcpa, d)oavTCOs 8c ye ra 7ra-
axovra;
©eai. Nai.
2H. Kai pr/v on ye aXXo dXXcp avppiyvvpevov Kal dXXcp ov Taura aAA’ crcpa yevvrprec;
B ©EAI. flaw pev ovv.
Sn. A.eya>pev 8y epe re Kai crc Kal raAAa 77877 Kara tov avrov Xoyov, ^iCOKpaTT] vycawovTa Kai, ScoKpaTTj au aaOevovvra. Trorepov dpoiov tovt CKelvip dvopoiov c/iTjoopev;
©eai. Apa tov aoOevovvTa UcoKpaTT], oXov tovto Xeyeis dXcp eKetvcp, Tip vyiaivovTt, HioKparei;
2fl. KaAAtcrra VTreXa^es' auro tovto Xeyco. ©EAI. ’Avop-oiop 877770V.
2£1. Kai eTepov apa ovtcds oMJirep avopoiov;
©EAI. ’AvdyKT).
SQ. Kai Ka0ev8ovTa 87/ Kal rrdvTa a vvv 8y 1 0 8crjX9opev, djoavTcos ([lYjcreis;
1 vuv 8i) Heindorf; vvv BT.
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anything, either in quality or in any other respect whatsoever, when it is wholly other.
soc. Must we not, then, necessarily agree that such a thing is also unlike ?
theaet. It seems so to me.
soc. Then if anything happens to become like or unlike anything—either itself or anything else— we shall say that when it becomes like it becomes the same, and when it becomes unlike it becomes other ?
theaet. We must.
soc. Well, we said before, did we not, that the active elements were many—infinite in fact—and likewise the passive elements ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And furthermore, that any given element, by uniting at different times with different partners, will beget, not the same, but other results ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Well, then, let us take me, or you, or anything else at hand, and apply the same principle— say Socrates in health and Socrates in illness. Shall we say the one is like the other, or unlike ?
theaet. When you say “ Socrates in illness ” do you mean to compare that Socrates as a whole with Socrates in health as a whole ?
soc. You understand perfectly; that is just what 1 mean.
theaet. Unlike, I imagine.
soc. And therefore other, inasmuch as unlike ?
theaet. Necessarily.
soc. And you would say the same of Socrates asleep or in any of the other states we enumerated just now ?
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©eai. ’'Eycoye.
SD. "l^KacrTOV 8t) tcov ttgc^vkotcov tl itolglv aAAo ri, otclv )jlgv Xdflv] vytaivovTa HajKpdrr), a>s €TGp<p pot yprjUGTaL, otov Se acrOevowra, d)s GTGpcp;
0EAI. Tt S’ ov peXXcL;
S£l. Kat €T€pa 8t) €(/)y GKCLTGpOV yGWT)OOpLGV Gy<V tg 6 Traer yaw Kal gkglvo to ttolovv;
©EAI. Tt p/)jv;
2a. "Gray St) olvov ttlvo) vyLatvciyv, t)8vs poi </>atverat /cat yXvKVs;
©eai. Nat.
2H. ’Eyew^cre yap 8t) gk tcov TrpocopoXoyTjpGveov D to tg ttolovv Kal to Traoxov yXvKVTTjTCL tg Kal at-odrjoLV, a[ia </>Gpop,Gva ap,</)OTGpa, Kal r] [jlgv ata^at? Trpos tov 7rd(T)(ovTOs ovaa aLoOavop,Gvr^v tyjv yXoiTTav aTTGLpyacraTO, rj Se yXvKVTTjs Trpos tov olvov rrcpl aVTOV <j)Gpop,GVT) yXvKVV TOV OLVOV TT) vyLaLvovcr'p yXo)TTT) GTTOLTjOGV Kal GLVOL Kal (f>aLVGO0aL.
0EAI. Haw pLGV oSv Ta TrpOTGpa TjpLLV OVTO)S d>poX6yr)TO.
2H. wOrav Se da0GVOvvTa} dXXo tl TrpdfTOV p,GV tt) dXT)0GLa ov tov avTOV eXa^Gv; avopLoup yap 8t) irpocrijX0GV.
©EAI. Nat.
E 2a. "Erepa 8t) av GyGWT)oaTT)V o tg tolovtos Yo)KpaTT)S Kal T) TOV OLVOV ITOCFLS, TTGpl )IGV TT)V yXaiTTOV aLffdT)(JLV TTLKpOTT)TOS, TTGpl Se TOV OLVOV
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THEAET. YeS.
soc. Then each of those elements which by the law of their nature act upon something else, will, when it gets hold of Socrates in health, find me one object to act upon, and when it gets hold of me in illness, another ?
theaet. How can it help it ?
soc. And so, in the two cases, that active element and I, who am the passive element, shall each produce a different object ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. So, then, when I am in health and drink wine, it seems pleasant and sweet to me ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. The reason is, in fact, that according to the principles we accepted a while ago, the active and passive elements produce sweetness and perception, both of which are simultaneously moving from one place to another, and the perception, which comes from the passive element, makes the tongue perceptive, and the sweetness, which comes from the wine and pervades it, passes over and makes the wine both to be and to seem sweet to the tongue that is in health.
theaet. Certainly, such are the principles we accepted a while ago.
soc. But when it gets hold of me in illness, in the first place, it really doesn’t get hold of the same man, does it ? For he to whom it comes is certainly unlike.
theaet. True.
soc. Therefore the union of the Socrates who is ill and the draught of wine produces other results: in the tongue the sensation or perception of bitter-
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yLyvopcevyv Kal <f)epopLevyv iriKpoT'ryra, Kal tov pLev OV irLKpOTTTjTa aAAa TTLKpOV, ep,e 8e OVK aL(J0yO‘LV aAA’ aladavopcevov ;
0EAI. Ko/lt§?7 pLev OVV.
Sfl. Qvkovv eyco tc ovBev dXXo ttotc yevyaopLai ovtojs alcrOavopLevos’ tov yap dXXov dXXy alertly gls, 160Ka'L dXXotov Kal dXXov ttolcl tov alcr0av6p,evov‘ OVT €K€LVO TO 7TOLOVV €pL€ pLyTTOT* dXX<p OWeXOoV Tavrov yevvyuav tolovtov yevyTac diro yap dXXov aXXo yevvyoav dXXotov yevycreTaL.
0EAI. ’ Ecftc ravTa.
SH. Ov8e pLyv eyajye ep,avT<p tolovtos, eKeivo Te eavToi tolovtov yevyoreTai.
0EAI. Ov yap ovv.
Sn. ’AvdyKT] Be ye epe tc tlvos ylyveuOaL, drav ataOavopLevos ylyvaipLaL' alert)avo/aevov yap, pvpBe-vos Be alert)avopLevov aBvvarov ylyveo0ac' eKeivo B Te tlvl ylyveaOaL, orav yXvKV r] TTLKpov t] tl tolovtov ylyvYpraL' yXvKv yap, pLTjBevl Be yXvKV dBvva-tov yevecrt)aL.
0EAI. UavTaTraoL pLev odv.
Sn. AelireTaL Brj, otpLaL, rjpLLV dXXtfXoLS, clt' eapLev, clvol, cltc yLyvopLeda, ylyvecrdaL, eTrelrrep Y)pLa)V r/ dvdyKT) ttjv ovcrlav owBei pLev, crvvBeL Be ovBevl tu)v dXXajv, ov8’ ad rjpLLV ovtols. dXXrtjXoLs By XeLTreTai avvBeBeaOaL' ojotc evre tls etval tl dvopLa^eL, tlvI etvaL y tlvos y rrpos tl pyTeov avT(p,
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ness, and in the wine—a bitterness which is engendered there and passes over into the other ; the wine is made, not bitterness, but bitter, and I am made, not perception, but perceptive.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Then I shall never have this perception of any other thing; for a perception of another thing is another perception, and makes the percipient different and other: nor can that which acts on me ever by union with another produce the same result or become the same in kind; for by producing another result from another passive element it will become different in kind.
theaet. That is true.
soc. And neither shall I, furthermore, ever again become the same as I am, nor will that ever become the same as it is.
theaet. No.
soc. And yet, when I become percipient, I must necessarily become percipient of something, for it is impossible to become percipient and perceive nothing; and that which is perceived must become so to someone, when it becomes sweet or bitter or the like; for to become sweet, but sweet to no one, is impossible.
theaet. Perfectly true.
soc. The result, then, I think, is that we (the active and the passive elements) are or become, whichever is the case, in relation to one another, since we are bound to one another by the inevitable law of our being, but to nothing else, not even to ourselves. The result, then, is that we are bound to one another; and so if a man says anything “is,” he must say it is to or of or in relation to something,
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€iT€	avrd 3e e</>* avrov ti T) w T)
C ytyvo/xevop ovre avrco Xcktcov ovt aXXov Xeyovros arrodeKreov, cos o Xdyos dv dceXrjXvOapLev arjpLaLvei.
©EAI. TlavraTraai pev ovv, co H co kpares.
2X1. Ovkovv ore dr) rd e/ze ttolovv epcol earcv Kal ovk dXXcp, eyco Kal acaddvopaL avrov, aXXos Sy
ov;
©EAI. Ila)? yap ov;
2X1. 'AXrjOrjs apa epol r) eprj alaOrjaLS' rrjs yap epfjs ovalas del earcv- Kal eyco Kpcrr/s Kara rov Ilpcorayopav rcov re dvrcov epot, cos earc, Kal rcov pr) dvrcov, cos ovk gotlv.
©EAl. ’’Eot/cei'.
D 15- 2X1. Heos' av ovv aipevdrjs <ov Kal pr) TTralcov rfj dcavola Trepl rd dvra ycyvopLeva ovk e'TTLor'qpLCov av €LT]v d)VTTcp aLadrjT'qs;
©eai. OvdapLcos ottcos ov.
SH. II ay Ka Xcos apa vol eLpY/rai otl eTTLarrTjpLT] ovk dXXo tl eonv rj accrOrjOLs, Kal ecs ravrdv ervp,-TT€7TTCOK€V, KOTO, pLCV "OpLTjpOV Kal 'Hpa/<AetTOV KCU irav rd tolovtov c/tvXov otov pevpara KcvetaOaL rd irdvra, Kara de Upcoraydpav rov croc/xorarov Trdvrcov ypripcdrcov dvOpcoTtov pcerpov etvac, Kara E 0eaiT7jiTOP rovrcov ovreos eydvrcov aLcrOrjaLv eTTiuT'qpLTrjv ylyvecrdaL. rj yap, co QeaLTTjre; c^cdpcev rovro adv pcev ecvac olov veoyeves Tratdtov, epLov de pLalevpca; t/ it cos Xeyecs;
©EAI. Ovreos dvdyKT], co UcoKpares.
2ft. Tovto pLev dr), cos eocKev, ploXls rrore eyev~ 72
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and similarly if he says it “becomes” ; but he must not say it is or becomes absolutely, nor can he accept such a statement from anyone else. That is the meaning of the doctrine we have been describing.
theaet. Yes, quite so, Socrates.
soc. Then, since that which acts on me is to me and to me only, it is also the case that I perceive it, and I only ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. Then to me my perception is true; for in each case it is always part of my being; and I am, as Protagoras says, the judge of the existence of the things that are to me and of the non-existence of those that are not to me.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. How, then, if I am an infallible judge and my mind never stumbles in regard to the things that are or that become, can I fail to know that which I perceive ?
theaet. You cannot possibly fail.
soc. Therefore you were quite right in saying that knowledge is nothing else than perception, and there is complete identity between the doctrine of Homer and Heracleitus and all their followers— that all things are in motion, like streams—the doctrine of the great philosopher Protagoras that man is the measure of all things—and the doctrine of Theaetetus that, since these things are true, perception is knowledge. Eh, Theaetetus ? Shall we say that this is, so to speak, your new-born child and the result of my midwifery ? Or what shall we say?
theaet. We must say that, Socrates.
soc, Well, we have at last managed to bring this
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vr/aapiev, d n dij rrore rvyxdvet ov. pierd. 8e rov tokov rd dpi(/>idp6piia avrov d)$ aXyOcos ev kvkXcv 7T€pi0peKT€OV Tip X6yq), aKO1TOVpl€VOVS piTj Xddrj Tjpids ovk a£iov dv rpocf)rjs rd yiyvdpievov, aAAa 161 dvepiiaidv re Kal i/jevdo$. r] av o'lei Trdvnos deiv rd ye adv rpec/ieiv Kal pd) aTronOevai, rj Kal avegei eXeyxdp.evov dpcdv, Kal ov ac/)6dpa yaXeTraveis, eav ns aov d>$ TTpoororoKov avrd v</>aipfj;
©EO. ’Ave'ferat, (5 l£d)KpaTes, Qealrryros' ovda-picos yd.p dvaKoXos. aAAa TTpds Oecbv eiire, T) av y	rf	>f
ovy ovrcos e^et;
SH. OtAoXoyds y ei dreyvcos Kal XP'Q^ds, ™ Qeddcope, on p,e o'lei Xdycvv rivd, elvai OvXaKov Kal padlcvs e^eXdvra epeiv d)$ ovk av e^ec ovroo ravra' B ro de yiyvdpievov ovk evvoets, on ovdels ra>v Xdyoov e^epx^rai Trap* ep,ov dAA’ del rrapa rov ep.ol TrpoadiaXeyopievov, eyd) de ovdev eiriaTapiai TrXeov ttXtjv flpaxdos, oaov Xdyov Trap* erepov ao</>ov Xa^eiv Kal dnode^aadai pierptu)?. Kal vvv tovto irapa tovog irGbpacropbac, ov tl avros glttglv.
©EO. Sv KaXXiov, a) ^cvKpares, Xeyets' Kal TTolei ovnvs.
l6. Sn. OiaO' o?v, d) Qeddcvpe, o davpia^a) rov eralpov aov Upcoraydpov;
0 ©EO. To ttoiov;
1 The rite called amphidromia took place a few days after the birth of a child. After some ceremonies of purification the nurse, in the presence of the family, carried the 74
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forth, whatever it turns out to be ; and now that it is born, we must in very truth perform the rite of running round with it in a circle1—the circle of our argument—and see whether it may not turn out to be after all not worth rearing, but only a wind-egg, an imposture. But, perhaps, you think that any offspring of yours ought to be cared for and not put away ; or will you bear to see it examined and not get angry if it is taken away from you, though it is your first-born ?
theo. Theaetetus will bear it, Socrates, for he is not at all ill-tempered. But for heaven’s sake, Socrates, tell me, is all this wrong after all ?
soc. You are truly fond of argument, Theodorus, and a very good fellow to think that I am a sort of bag full of arguments and can easily pull one out and say that after all the other one was wrong; but you do not understand what is going on : none of the arguments comes from me, but always from him who is talking with me. I myself know nothing, except just a little, enough to extract an argument from another man who is wise and to receive it fairly. And now I will try to extract this thought from Theaetetus, but not to say anything myself.
theo. That is the better way, Socrates; do as you say.
soc. Do you know, then, Theodorus, what amazes me in your friend Protagoras ?
theo. What is it ?
infant rapidly about the family hearth, thereby introducing him, as it were, to the family and the family deities. At this time the father decided whether to bring up the child or to expose it. Sometimes, perhaps, the child was named on this occasion. In the evening relatives assembled for a feast at which shell-fish were eaten.
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SQ. Ta pev aAAa poL iravv ijSea)? ecpr/Kev, d>s to 8okovv eKacrrcp tovto Kal eanv rr]v S’ dpxfy tov Xoyov Tt3avpaKa, otl ovk elrrev apyop^vos T7)$ dX~q3 etas otl irdvrajv xpyjpaTCvv perpov eerrlv VS T] KVVOK€(/>aXoS TL dXXo aTO7TO)T€pOV TCtJV CXOVTOJV a’lcrOrjcnv, Iva peyaXoirperTcbs Kal iravv KaTa(f)pov7]TiKd)s ijpgaTO 7][uv Xeyew, €v8eLKVvpevos OTL Y]p,€L$ pev aVTOV U)CHT€p 3cOV cOaVpa^OpCV €1TL cro</)La, 6 S’ apa ervyyavev d>v €ts cfypovpoav ovSev I) ^eXrLCVV /Sarpdyov yvplvov, prj otl dXXov tov dv3pd)7TO)v. T) it dos Xeyoupev,1 co OcoScope; cl yap 8rj eKacrrtp dA^Oes ecrraL 6 dv St’ alaO^aecvs 8o(d£r), Kal p'qtg to dXXov Trddos dXXos /3cXtlov 8LaKpLveL,2 pT]T€ TYjV 86£av KVpLOiTepOS €UTaL &7TLOrK€l/iaCr3aL CTepOS TTjV eTepov, Op3r) T) l/f€v8TqS} aAA’ O IToXXaKLS €LpY]TaL, avTos Ta avTov eKaaTOS pdvos 8o£da€L> Taura 8e rrdvra dp3a Kal dXrjdrj, tl 8tf ttotc, cb eraLpe, Uparraydpas pev crowds, aarre Kal aXXcov E StSda/caAos- a^LOverdaL 8LKaLO)s perd peydXcov pL-cr3d)v, TjpeLS 8e dpadeoTepoL re Kal t^OLrrjTeov rjptv nap’ e Ke lvov, per pop ovtl avrcp eKacrrop rps avrov uocfiLas; ravra rrcbs pTj ficopev 8ppovpevov XeytLV tov Upcorayopav; to 8e 8r) epdv re Kal 7979 ep-rjs rexvrjs tt^s paLevTLKrjs caya>, oaov yeXajra d^XLUKavopev otpaL Se Kat ^vprracra rj tov 8LaXeyeu3aL rrpaypareLa. to yap erTLCFKorreLV Kal eTTLxecpecv3 eXeyx^Lv rds aXX^Xcov (^avracrLas re Kal 86gas, dp3ds eKaarov ovuas, ov paKpa
1	\^ywfj.€v BT; \iyov.ev vulg.
2	StcLKpu'ei most editors; SiaKplvri B (emendation) T.
3	^irixetpeiv TW ; om. B.
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soc. In general I like his doctrine that what appears to each one is to him, but I am amazed by the beginning of his book. I don’t see why he does not say in the beginning of his Truth1 that a pig or a dog-faced baboon or some still stranger creature of those that have sensations is the measure of all things. Then he might have begun to speak to us very imposingly and condescendingly, showing that while we were honouring him like a god for his wisdom, he was after all no better in intellect than any other man, or, for that matter, than a tadpole. What alternative is there, Theodorus ? For if that opinion is true to each person which he acquires through sensation, and no one man can discern another s condition better than he himself, and one man has no better right to investigate whether another’s opinion is true or false than he himself, but, as we have said several times, each man is to form his own opinions by himself, and these opinions are always right and true, why in the world, my friend, was Protagoras wise, so that he could rightly be thought worthy to be the teacher of other men and to be well paid, and why were we ignorant creatures and obliged to go to school to him, if each person is the measure of his own wisdom ? Must we not believe that Protagoras was “playing to the gallery ” in saying this ? I say nothing of the ridicule that I and my science of midwifery deserve in that case,—and, I should say, the whole practice of dialectics, too. For would not the investigation of one another’s fancies and opinions, and the attempt to refute them, when each man’s must be
1 Truth was apparently the title, or part of the title, of Protagoras’s book.
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162 /xep Kai, 8icoXvyios </>Xvapta, ei dX^Orjs 'Q dXtfOeia Ilpayrayopov, aAAa prj nalgovoa eK tov d8vTov rrjs /dl/dXov ecf>0eygaTO;
©EO. ’Q 'EcvKpaTes, </>tXo$ dvtfp, atcrnep av vvv 8y eines. ovk av ovv 8egatpyv 81’ epov dpoXo-yovvTOs eXeyyeadai Uparrayopav, ov8’ av aoi napa 8dgav dvrireiveiv. tov ovv &e airy tov naXiv Xafle’ navTcos Kai vvv 8tj pdXd eppeXcos ooi ecfaalveTo vnaKoveiv.
2n. ’Apa Kav eis AaKc8atpova eXOcov, u> 0ed-B 8cvpe, npos Tas naXaloTpas agio is av dXXovs Oecopevos yvpvovs, eviovs </>avXovs, avTos p'Q dvT-em8eiKvvvai to ei8os napano8vdpevos>
©eg. AAAa ti pYjv 8okcis} einep peXXoiev poi CTTiTpei/feiv Kai TTetueoOai; ivaTrep vvv oipai vpas neiaeiv epe pev eav OedaOai Kai prj cXkclv TTpos to yvpvaaiov ctkXtjpov TjSij ovto, tu> 8e 8y veajTcpcp T€ Kai vypOTepcp ovti TcpooTTaXaiciv.
17.	sn. AAA’ et OVTO)S, di 0€o3a>pe, crot C cf>iXov} ov8 epoi eydpov, </)auiv 01 rrapoipiagopevoi. TTaXlV 8y odv 6771 TOV CTO^OV QcaiTTJTOV LTCOV. Xcy€ 817, <3 06ai777T€, irpanov pev a vvv 8-rj SitfXtfopev, apa ov ervv0dvpdgeis1 et egait/jvTrjs ovtcvs dvacffav'qoei prfiev xelpcov cis ao</>cav otovovv dvOpoj-ncov rj koi Oecov; 77 TjTTov ti oiei to IIpcoTayopeiov perpov cis Oeovs r) cis dvOpcoTTOVs XeyeoOai;
©EAI. Md At’ ovk eycoyc’ Kai dtrep ye eparras, naw Oavpagco. TjviKa yap 8ifjpev ov Tpdnov D Xeyoiev to 8okovv eKacrrcp tovto Kai eivai tcv 8okovvti, naw poi ev e^aiveno Xeyeadai' vvv 8e TOVvavTiov Taya peTanenncoKev.
1	evvea.vp.a^is BT; at) tfav/iafeis W.
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right, be tedious and blatant folly, if the Truth of Protagoras is true and he was not jesting when he uttered his oracles from the shrine of his book ?
theo. Socrates, the man was my friend, as you just remarked. So I should hate to bring about the refutation of Protagoras by agreeing with you, and I should hate also to oppose you contrary to my real convictions. So take Theaetetus again; especially as he seemed just now to follow your suggestions very carefully.
soc. If you went to Sparta, Theodorus, and visited the wrestling-schools, would you think it fair to look on at other people naked, some of whom were of poor physique, without stripping and showing your own form, too ?
theo. Why not, if I could persuade them to allow me to do so ? So now I think I shall persuade you to let me be a spectator, and not to drag me into the ring, since I am old and stiff, but to take the younger and nimbler man as your antagonist.
soc. Well, Theodorus, if that pleases you, it does not displease me, as the saying is. So I must attack the wise Theaetetus again. Tell me, Theaetetus, referring to the doctrine we have just expounded, do you not share my amazement at being suddenly exalted to an equality with the wisest man, or even god ? Or do you think Protagoras’s <( measure ” applies any less to gods than to men ?
theaet. By no means ; and I am amazed that you ask such a question at all; for when we were discussing the meaning of the doctrine that whatever appears to each one really is to him, I thought it was good ; but now it has suddenly changed to the opposite.
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2X1. Neos yap el, co </>lXe Trar rfjs ovv Srjp/qyo-ptas dgecvs viraKoveis Kal ttcIOci. irpos yap ravra epee kkpcorayopas 7) ns aAAos vrrep avrov' co yevvacoL 7ral8es re Kal yepovres, dYjpYjyopebre ovyKaOe^dpevob, Oeovs re els to peaov dyovres, <\ 5 \ >/	X /	\	/J	\
ovs eyo) ck tc tov Aeyew Kac rov ypatpew Trepc E avrcov, cos elolv t) cos ovk elolv, e’^atpco, Kal a ol ttoXXol av aTrodeyobvro aKodovres, Xeyere ravra, cos Seivov €t pY]8ev 8boloeb els ooc/dav eKaoros raiv dvOpcoTrcov flooKT] paros drovovv a7rd8ebgbv 8e Kal dvayKYjv ov8* tfvnvovv Xeyere, aAAa rep cIkotc yprjode, co el edeXob GedScopos Y) dXXos rbs redv yeco-perpcov ypcopevos yecoperpetv, dtpos ovS* evos povov1 dv eli). crKOiretre ovv ov re Kal Qe68a>pos, el aTTode^eode TTbdavoXoyla re Kal cIkooc rrepl 163 tt/Aikovtcov 2 Xeyopevovs Xdyovs.
©EAI. ’AAA’ ov dbKaLOv, co YidiKpares, ovre ov ovre dv vjpecs (fratpev.
Sn. ,zAAA?2 8r/ oKeirreov, d>s eoiKev, d>s 0 re 00; Kal d &eo8d>pov Aoyos.
©EAI. Ilavv pev ovv aXXr]. rP	•> >r > x »	z
sn. kyoe or) OKOTTajpev cl apa eorev emorrjpT) re Kal alodrjocs ravrov r) erepov. els yap rovrd ttov TTas o Aoyos T)ptv ereivev, Kal rovrov ydpiv rd 7roXXa Kal drorra ravra eKCVY/oapev. ov yap;
©eai. HavraTraob pev ovv.
B 2n. TH odv dpoXoyrjOopev, a r<p dpav aloOa-vdpeda T) rep okovclv, Trdvra ravra apa Kal err tor a-o3ol; otov redv flapfldpcvv irplv padetv rr)v (/jcovtjv TTorepov ov eprjoopev aKovew, orav tpUeyyayvrai., rj
1	ju6pov] Adam, Class. Rev. iv. p. 103, suggests ro/zov, “a coin, a copper.”	2 tt/Xzkoiztwj' T; toi/twjz B.
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soc. You are young, my dear boy; so you are quickly moved and swayed by popular oratory. For in reply to what I have said, Protagoras, or someone speaking for him, will say, “Excellent boys and old men, there you sit together declaiming to the people, and you bring in the gods, the question of whose existence or non-existence I exclude from oral and written discussion, and you say the sort of thing that the crowd would readily accept—that it is a terrible thing if every man is to be no better than any beast in point of wisdom; but you do not advance any cogent proof whatsoever; you base your statements on probability. If Theodorus, or any other geometrician, should base his geometry on probability, he would be of no account at all. So you and Theodorus had better consider whether you will accept arguments founded on plausibility and probabilities in such important matters.
theaet. That would not be right, Socrates; neither you nor we would think so.
soc. Apparently, then, you and Theodorus mean we must look at the matter in a different way.
theaet. Yes, certainly in a different way.
soc. Well, then, let us look at it in this way, raising the question whether knowledge is after all the same as perception, or different. For that is the object of all our discussion, and it was to answer that question that we stirred up all these strange doctrines, was it not ?
theaet. Most assuredly.
soc. Shall we then agree that all that we perceive by sight or hearing we know ? For instance, shall we say that before having learned the language of foreigners we do not hear them when they speak,
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aKovetv re Kal eniaracrOai a Xeyovca; Kal av ypdppara pr] emoTapevoL, ftXeirovTes cis avra TroTepov ovy dpav r} enxcrraaflai et-rrep dpcnpev 81-Lcrxypiovpefta ;
©eai. Auro ye, <3 Sco/cpare?, tovto avTcov, drrep dpcopev Te Kal aKovopev, CTrlaraaOai (frfcropev tow pev yap to (JXYjpa KQ^ XP^P,a opav re Kal C eirlaraaOai, ra>v 8e Try d^vTTjra Kal ^apvTrjra aKoveiv re dpa Kal el8evai‘ a 8e ol tc ypappaTi-aral rrepl avrajv Kal ot eppryecs 8i8dcrKovcnv, ovre alaOavecrdat rep dpav t) aKovetv ovre eTTLirracrOai,
18.	20. "ApcCTTa y , a> Qeainye, Kal ovk dtpdv aoc Trpos ravra dp</>La/3Yyf]craL, Iva Kal avgavy. aAA’ dpa 8y Kal to§€ aAAo Trpootdv, Kal OKoirei rrf} avrd duoodpeOa.
©EAI. To 770LOV 8t) ;
SQ. To TOtovSe* et tis* epoi/ro, “ dpa 8vvardv, tt	»	/	t	/	>f >r
OTOV Tt? €77 LCTTY]pU)V yeVOLTO TTOTC, €Tt C^OVTtt D pvrjpry avTov tovtov Kal acp^opevov, rore ore pe'pvyrat pr) eirlcrracrOai avrd tovto 6 pepvrjTat, ; ” paKpoXoyco 8e, d)s eocKe, flovXopevos epeodai, el padevv tIs ti pepvrjpevos pr} oc8e.
©eai. Kal ttcos, d) ^id)KpaTes; Tepas yap dv elrj 6 Ae'yet?.
2Q. Mt) ovv eyd> X^puj; OKOTret, 8e. dpa to dpav ovk alodaveadai Ae'yet? Kal rrjv oi/jlv acodrjaLv;
©eai. "Eycvye.
20. Ovkovv 6 I8cov tl errlcttt]pew eKelvov yeyovev E 6 eT8ev koto tov dpTL Xoyov;
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or that we both hear and know what they say? And again, if we do not know the letters, shall we maintain that we do not see them when we look at them or that if we really see them we know them ?
theaet. We shall say, Socrates, that we know just so much of them as we hear or see: in the case of the letters, we both see and know the form and colour, and in the spoken language we both hear and at the same time know the higher and lower notes of the voice; but we do not perceive through sight or hearing, and we do not know, what the grammarians and interpreters teach about them.
soc. First-rate, Theaetetus! and it is a pity to dispute that, for I want you to grow. But look out for another trouble that is yonder coming towards us, and see how we can repel it.
theaet. What is it ?
soc. It is like this: If anyone should ask, “ Is it possible, if a man has ever known a thing and still has and preserves a memory of that thing, that he does not, at the time when he remembers, know that very thing which he remembers ? ” I seem to be pretty long winded; but I merely want to ask if a man who has learned a thing does not know it when he remembers it.
theaet. Of course he does, Socrates; for what you suggest would be monstrous.
soc. Am I crazy, then ? Look here. Do you not say that seeing is perceiving and that sight is perception ?
theaet. I do.
soc. Then, according to what we have just said, the man who has seen a thing has acquired knowledge of that which he has seen ?
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©EAI. Nai.
SQ. Tl 8e; p,vr)p,T]V ov Xeyeis pievToi n;
©EAI. Nai.
Sn. HoTepov ovdevds ?} Tiros;
©eai. Tiros 8177700.
sn. Ovkovv cur e/ia0e Kal cor ijoOeTO, tolov*
tcovl Tircor;
©EAI. Tl /zip';
Sn. *0 817 ei8e tls, /ze/zrijTat irov evtoTe;
©EAI. Me/z^Tai.
Sn. TH /eai /zooas; 1) tovto dpdcras eTreXaOeTO ;
©eai. ’AAAa Seiror, <3 ScoKpares, tovto ye c^arai.
164 sn. Aei ye ^uerroi, el acocropLev1 tov TrpdaOe Xdyov- el 8e /Z17, o’lyeTai.
©EAI. Kai eyd>, vt} tov Aia, viroTrreva), ov p/rjv ucavcos ye crvvvouj’ aAA’ ewre 7777.
2A. T^Se* o /zer opcor e^iarij/zcor, tf)ap,ev, tov-tov yeyovev ovirep opcov oi/jls yap Kal alcrOrjcas Kal eiHOTtfp/r] tovtov (vpLoXdyrjTab.
©EAI. IIdvv ye.
sn. '0 8e ye opcov Kal e7rt,oTT]p,a)v yeyovd)? ov ecopa, ear pwcrr], p,ep,V7]Tai, p.ev, ov^ dpa 8e auro.
V yap;
©eai. Nai.
B 2H. To 8e ye ovy^ dpa ovk enluTaTal eortv, etirep Kal to opa emaTaTai.
©eai. ^XrjOrj.
SQ. LiYi/Jairei dpa, od ns eTrcoT'qpnov eyeveTO,
1 ffw<ro/j.ev Dissen J <rc6crot/x.e^ BT.
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THEAET. Yes.
soc. Well, then, do you not admit that there is such a thing as memory ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Memory of nothing or of something ?
theaet. Of something, surely.
soc. Of things he has learned and perceived—• that sort of things ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. A man sometimes remembers what he has seen, does he not ?
theaet. He does.
soc. Even when he shuts his eyes, or does he forget if he does that ?
theaet. It would be absurd to say that, Socrates.
soc. We must, though, if we are to maintain our previous argument; otherwise, it is all up with it.
theaet. I too, by Zeus, have my suspicions, but I don t fully understand you. Tell me how it is.
soc. 1 his is howr it is: he who sees has acquired knowledge, we say, of that which he has seen; for it is agreed that sight and perception and knowledge are all the same.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. But he who has seen and has acquired knowledge of what he saw, if he shuts his eyes, remembers it, but does not see it. Is that right ?
theaet. Yes.
soc- But “ does not see ” is the same as “ does not know,” if it is true that seeing is knowing.
theaet. True.
soc. Then this is our result. When a man has acquired knowledge of a thing and still remembers
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€71 p,€p,V7]f~LeVOV OVTOV p/T] eTrlcFTaaOai, €7T€l3^ OV% opa’ o 7€pas> etfrapev av etvai el ylyvocTO.
©eai. ’AA^^CTrara Aeyeis-
SH. Ta>v dSwarcov 8t] ti avpflalveLV t^ati'erai, cdv 71S e7TLOTT]p7]V Kal aiCrdTJCFlV TaVTOV </>7] €lVai.
©EAI. ’'Eoi/cev.
SO. "AAAo apa tKarepov c/>aT€OV.
©EAI. Kir8 VV€ V€l.
0 Sn. TI ovv 8t)t’ av elrj eirumjpi]; TiaAiv apyrjs, e°LK€V> Acktcop. Kairoc rl ttotc fieXXo-p,€V, co Oeamyre, 8pav;
©EAl. Tiros 7repi;
QaivopeOd poi dXeKTpvovos dyevvovs 81ky]V irplv V€VLK7]K€VaL a7TO7T7]87](jaVT€S OTTO TOV XoyOV aSetv.
©EAI. n<OS 877;
2fl. ’AvTiXoyLKMS €OLKap,€V TTpOS Ta? TCOV OVO~ p,aTO)v opLoXoylas dvopLoXoyrjadp^voL Kal tolovtco tlvI TT€pLy€v6pL€Voi tov Xoyov ayairav, Kat ov (f>doKovT€$ dycovLOTal aAAa <^iAoao<^>oi eivai Aar-D 0dvo]i€v tovto, ckclvols tol$ Seivois avbpaoav
7TOLOVVTCS.
©EAI. 0u7tcu [lavddvcv OTHO? Acyeis.
sn. ’AAA’ eyco 7r€ipdcrop,aL 8?yA<oaai nepl avT&v d ye 877 voco. rjpopeda yap dr], el pcaddiv Kal laefivi]-pcevos tls ti. ]iY] eTTLOTaTaL, Kal tov ISdvTa Kac pvuavTa p,epLvr]p,evov oparvTa 8e ov a7ro8eL^avT€$, ovk el8oTa d7re8el^ap,ev Kal apa /aep,V7]p.evov‘ tovto 8’ elvat, d8vvaTOV. Kal ovtcv 8rj /ja)0o$ d-TTCoXeTO 6 npcvTayopecos, Kal 6 cros dp,a d rtfs eTTLOTY]pL7]S Kal aLO07](J€a)Sf OTL TOVTOV eOTlV.
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it, he does not know it, since he does not see it; but we said that would be a monstrous conclusion.
theaet. Very true.
soc. So, evidently, we reach an impossible result if we say that knowledge and perception are the same.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. Then we must say they are different.
THEAET. I suppose SO.
soc. Then what can knowledge be ? We must, apparently, begin our discussion all over again. And yet, Theaetetus, what are we on the point of doing ?
theaet. About what ?
soc. It seems to me that we are behaving like a worthless game-cock ; before winning the victory we have leapt away from our argument and begun to crow.
THEAET. How SO ?
soc. We seem to be acting like professional debaters; we have based our agreements on the mere similarity of words and are satisfied to have got the better of the argument in such a way, and we do not see that we, who claim to be, not contestants for a prize, but lovers of wisdom, are doing just what those ingenious persons do.
theaet. I do not yet understand what you mean.
soc. Well, I will try to make my thought clear. We asked, you recollect, whether a man who has learned something and remembers it does not know it. We showed first that the one who has seen and then shuts his eyes remembers, although he does not see, and then we showed that he does not know, although at the same time he remembers; but this, we said, was impossible. And so the Protagorean tale was brought to naught, and yours also about the identity of knowledge and perception.
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E ©EAI. Oaiverai.
2X1. Ov n dv, ot/zai, co <^iAe, ewrep ye 6 irarYjp TOV ETEpOV {JLV0OV €&], aAAa 7ToAAa 1 av Y]p,VVE' vvv 8e op(/>avov avrov YjpLELS TrpoTTpXaKL^opLEV. #cai yap ov8* oi EirlrpoTTOL, ovs Upcorayopas KarcXcTTEV, (3oy]3elv eBeXovolv, div Oe68o)pos ei? 2 o8e. aAAa 8rj avrol KLvSvvsvaopLEV rov Stwaiov evek' avrcp ftopOcLV.
©EO. Ov yap eyd), d> ^diKpares, aAAa pLaXXov 165 KaAAia? O 'IyTYTOVLKOV TO)V EKeLVOV ETTLTpOTTOS’ r)p,€Ls 8e tycos Oarrov ek tow ipcXaiv Xoycov Trpos tyjv yEcopLErplav djrevevaapbev. X^PLV 7€ pevroi vol 3 E^opLEV, edv avrcp floY]0Yj$.
2X1. KaAcos' Aeyeis, d> 0eo8a>pe. aKEipaL ovv Try y epvrjv /3op0€i,av. raiv yap apn Seivorepa av tls op,oXoyY]cr€L€V p/p TTpocTEyoyv rocs prjpLacH rov vovv, f/ ro ttoXv Ei0LopL€0a c/)dvac T€ Kal a7T-apVEcaOaL. aol Xeyco otty], p Oeacr-prcp;
©EO. Eis’ TO KOLVOV pLEV ovv, aiTOKpLVECrda) 8e o B VEcvrepos- ac/jaXELS yap rprTOV daxrjpLOvvicrEL.
IQ. 2X1. Aeycu 8r] to 8ELvcrarov Epd)TY]pLa' ecjtl 8e, OLpLaL, tolov8e tl’ apa olov te rov avrov El8ora TL TOVTO O Ol8eV pLY] E^EVaL;
©EO. Ti 8y] ovv a7roKpLVOvpLE0a, di OeaLTYirE;
©eai. ’A8vvarov rrov, olpcaL EycoyE.
2X1. Ovk, el to opdv yE ETTLaraadaL 0Y]creLS. tl
1	7roXXa om. T.
2	cfs om. T.
3	ffol om. B.
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theaet. Evidently.
soc. It would not be so, I fancy, my friend, if the father of the first of the two tales were alive; he would have had a good deal to say in its defence. But he is dead, and we are abusing the orphan. Why, even the guardians whom Protagoras left— one of whom is Theodorus here—are unwilling to come to the child’s assistance. So it seems that we shall have to do it ourselves, assisting him in the name of justice.
theo. Do so, for it is not I, Socrates, but rather Callias the son of Hipponicus, who is the guardian of his children. As for me, I turned rather too soon from abstract speculations to geometry. However, I shall be grateful to you if you come to his assistance.
soc. Good, Theodorus! Now see how I shall help him; for a man might find himself involved in still worse inconsistencies than those in which we found ourselves just now, if he did not pay attention to the terms which we generally use in assent and denial. Shall I explain this to you, or only to Theaetetus ?
theo. To both of us, but let the younger answer; for he will be less disgraced if he is discomfited.
soc. Very well; now I am going to ask the most frightfully difficult question of all. It runs, I believe, something like this : Is it possible for a person, if he knows a thing, at the same time not to know that which he know s ?
theo. Now, then, what shall we answer, Theaetetus?
theaet. It is impossible, I should think.
soc. Not if you make seeing and knowing identical.
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For what will you do with a question from which there is no escape, by which you are, as the saying is, caught in a pit, when your adversary, unabashed, puts his hand over one of your eyes and asks if you see his cloak with the eye that is covered ?
theaet. I shall say, I think, " Not with that eye, but with the other.”
soc. Then you see and do not see the same thing at the same time ?
theaet. After a fashion.
soc. “ That,” he will reply, “ is not at all what I want, and I did not ask about the fashion, but whether you both know and do not know the same thing. Now manifestly you see that which you do not see. But you have agreed that seeing is knowing and not seeing is not knowing. Very well; from all this, reckon out what the result is.”
theaet. Well, I reckon out that the result is the contrary of my hypothesis.
soc. And perhaps, my fine fellow, more troubles of the same sort might have come upon you, if anyone asked you further questions — whether it is possible to know the same thing both sharply and dully, to know close at hand but not at a distance, to know both violently and gently, and countless other questions, such as a nimble fighter, fighting for pay in the war of words, might have lain in wait and asked you, when you said that knowledge and perception were the same thing; he would have charged down upon hearing and smelling and such senses, and would have argued persistently and unceasingly until you were filled with admiration of his greatly desired wisdom and were taken in his toils, and then, after subduing and binding you he would
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at once proceed to bargain with you for such ransom as might be agreed upon between you. What argument, then, you might ask, will Protagoras produce to strengthen his forces ? Shall we try to carry on the discussion ?
theaet. By all means.
soc. He will, I fancy, say all that we have said in his defence and then will close with us, saying contemptuously, “Our estimable Socrates here frightened a little boy by asking if it was possible for one and the same person to remember and at the same time not to know one and the same thing, and when the child in his fright said fno,’ because he could not foresee what would result, Socrates made poor me a laughing-stock in his talk. But, you slovenly Socrates, the facts stand thus: when you examine any doctrine of mine by the method of questioning, if the person who is questioned makes such replies as I should make and comes to grief, then I am refuted, but if his replies are quite different, then the person questioned is refuted, not I. Take this example. Do you suppose you could get anybody to admit that the memory a man has of a past feeling he no longer feels is anything like the feeling at the time when he was feeling it ? Far from it. Or that he would refuse to admit that it is possible for one and the same person to know and not to know one and the same thing ? Or if he were afraid to admit this, would he ever admit that a person who has become unlike is the same as before he became unlike ? In fact, if we are to be on our guard against such verbal entanglements, would he admit that a person is one at all, and not many, who become infinite in number, if the process of becoming
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different continues ? But, my dear fellow,” he will say, “ attack my real doctrines in a more generous manner, and prove, if you can, that perceptions, when they come, or become, to each of us, are not individual, or that, if they are individual, what appears to each one would not, for all that, become to that one alone—or, if you prefer to say ‘be,’ would not be—to whom it appears. But when you talk of pigs and dog-faced baboons, you not only act like a pig yourself, but you persuade your hearers to act so toward my writings, and that is not right. For I maintain that the truth is as I have written ; each one of us is the measure of the things that are and those that are not; but each person differs immeasurably from every other in just this, that to one person some things appear and are, and to another person other things. And I do not by any means say that wisdom and the wise man do not exist; on the contrary, I say that if bad things appear and are to any one of us, precisely that man is wise who causes a change and makes good things appear and be to him. And, moreover, do not lay too much stress upon the words of my argument, but get a clearer understanding of my meaning from what I am going to say. Recall to your mind what was said before, that his food appears and is bitter to the sick man, but appears and is the opposite of bitter to the man in health. Now neither of these two is to be made wiser than he is—that is not possible—nor should the claim be made that the sick man is ignorant because his opinions are ignorant, or the healthy man wise because his are different; but a change must be made from the one condition to 95
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the other, for the other is better. So, too, in education a change has to be made from a worse to a better condition ; but the physician causes the change by means of drugs, and the teacher of wisdom by means of words. And yet, in fact, no one ever made anyone think truly who previously thought falsely, since it is impossible to think that which is not or to think any other things than those which one feels; and these are always true. But I believe that a man who, on account of a bad condition of soul, thinks thoughts akin to that condition, is made by a good condition of soul to think correspondingly good thoughts; and some men, through inexperience, call these appearances true, whereas I call them better than the others, but in no wise truer. And the wise, my dear Socrates, I do not by any means call tadpoles ; when they have to do with the human body, I call them physicians, and when they have to do with plants, husbandmen; for I assert that these latter, when plants are sickly, instil into them good and healthy sensations, and true ones instead of bad sensations, and that the wise and good orators make the good, instead of the evil, seem to be right to their states. For I claim that whatever seems right and honourable to a state is really right and honourable to it, so long as it believes it to be so; but the wise man causes the good, instead of that which is evil to them in each instance, to be and seem right and honourable. And on the same principle the teacher who is able to train his pupils in this manner is not only wise but is also entitled to receive high pay from them when their education is finished. And in this sense it is true that some men are wiser than others, and that
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no one thinks falsely, and that you, whether you will or no, must endure to be a measure. Upon these positions my doctrine stands firm; and if you can dispute it in principle, dispute it by bringing an opposing doctrine against it; or if you prefer the method of questions, ask questions ; for an intelligent person ought not to reject this method, on the contrary, he should choose it before all others. However, let me make a suggestion: do not be unfair in your questioning; it is very inconsistent for a man who asserts that he cares for virtue to be constantly unfair in discussion; and it is unfair in discussion when a man makes no distinction between merely trying to make points and carrying on a real argument. In the former he may jest and try to trip up his opponent as much as he can, but in real argument he must be in earnest and must set his interlocutor on his feet, pointing out to him those slips only which are due to himself and his previous associations. For if you act in this way, those who debate with you will cast the blame for their confusion and perplexity upon themselves, not upon you; they will run after you and love you, and they will hate themselves and run away from themselves, taking refuge in philosophy, that they may escape from their former selves by becoming different. But if you act in the opposite way, as most teachers do, you will produce the opposite result, and instead of making your young associates philosophers, you will make them hate philosophy when they grow older. If, therefore, you will accept the suggestion which I made before, you will avoid a hostile and combative attitude and in a gracious spirit will enter the lists with me and inquire what we really mean
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1 dywvififj.€0a B ; aywvi^olfj.eOa T.
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when we declare that all things are in motion and that whatever seems is to each individual, whether man or state. And on the basis of that you will consider the question whether knowledge and perception are the same or different, instead of doing as you did a while ago, using as your basis the ordinary meaning of names and words, which most people pervert in haphazard ways and thereby cause all sorts of perplexity in one another.” Such, Theodorus, is the help I have furnished your friend to the best of my ability—not much, for my resources are small; but if he were living himself he would have helped his offspring in a fashion more magnificent.
theo. You are joking, Socrates, for you have come to the man’s assistance with all the valour of youth.
soc. Thank you, my friend. Tell me, did you observe just now that Protagoras reproached us for addressing our words to a boy, and said that we made the boy’s timidity aid us in our argument against his doctrine, and that he called our procedure a mere display of wit, solemnly insisting upon the importance of “ the measure of all things,” and urging us to treat his doctrine seriously ?
theo. Of course I observed it, Socrates.
soc. Well then, shall we do as he says ?
theo. By all means.
soc. Now you see that all those present, except you and myself, are boys. So if we are to do as
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the man asks, you and I must question each other and make reply in order to show our serious attitude towards his doctrine; then he cannot, at any rate, find fault with us on the ground that we examined his doctrine in a spirit of levity with mere boys.
theo. Why is this ? Would not Theaetetus follow an investigation better than many a man with a Ion* beard ?	&
soc. Yes, but not better than you, Theodorus. So you must not imagine that I have to defend your deceased friend by any and every means, while you do nothing at all; but come, my good man, follow the discussion a little way, just until we can see whether, after all, you must be a measure in respect to diagrams, or whether all men are as sufficient unto themselves as you are in astronomy and the other sciences in which you are alleged to be superior.
theo. It is not easy, Socrates, for anyone to sit beside you and not be forced to give an account of himself and it was foolish of me just now to say you would excuse me and would not oblige me, as the Lacedaemonians do, to strip; you seem to me to take rather after Sciron.1 For the Lacedaemonians tell people to go away or else strip, but you seem to me to play rather the role of Antaeus; for you do not let anyone go who approaches you until you have forced him to strip and wrestle with you in argument.
soc. Your comparison with Sciron and Antaeus pictures my complaint admirably; only I am a more
1 Sciron was a mighty man who attacked all who came near him and threw them from a cliff. He was overcome by Theseus. Antaeus, a terrible giant, forced all passersby to wrestle with him. He was invincible until Heracles crushed him in his arms.
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yap yBy poi 'HpazcAees- re Kal Qy crees evTVXOVTes 1 Kaprepol 2 Trpos to Xeyecv pdX ev ^vyKeKo^acnv, aAA eyd> ovBev re paXXov at^terra^tat • ovtcv tls C epcos Betvos evBeBvKe rys rrepl ravra yvpvaalas.
p/r} ovv pyBe erv <f)3ovy(ry$ npocravaTpci/japevos aavrov re apa Kal epe dvyaai.
©EO. OuSev ert avTcXeyat, aAA’ dye airy 3eXeL$-iravrajs tt)v irepl ravra elpappevyv yv dv3 av e7UKXd)crT]s Be i dvarX'fjvai eXeyxdpevov. ov pevroc TTepacTepco ye cov TrporlOecrai oid$ t eaopaL jrapa-crxetv epavrdv aoi.
Sn. ’AAA’ apKcZ Kal pdxPL tovtcdv. Kal pot Travv TypeL to TocdvBe, py ttov ttolBlkov tl XdOcopev D etBos tojv Xoycov noLovpevoc, Kal tl$ TrdXiv rjplv avTO ovetBlup.
©eo. ’AAAa St) ircLpacropal ye Kaff oaov dv Bv-vcopac.
22. Tou8g toIvvv TrpdiTOv TrdXtv dvTiXa-ftcopeda ovirep to TrpoTepov, Kal ’IBcopev opdeos y ovk opOcvs eBvax^palvopev €TTCTLpa>vTes Tip Xoycp otl avTapKTj eKaoTov el? ^povr/o-LV eiroleL' Kal rjpLV avvexd)ppaev d TLparrayopas irepl re tov dpelvovos Kal x€lpovo$ Bcat/jepecv Ttvds, ovs By Kal elvat crocjjovs. ot>xl;
©eo. Nat.
Sn. Et pev toIvvv auro? irapcov dtpoXdyei, aAAa E py ypels ftoyOovvTes vnep avTov avvex^pyaapev, ovBev av iraXiv e8et eTravaXa^dvTas flefdaLovcrOaL' vvv Be Tax av 'TLS VP'ds aKvpov? TiOely Ty$ virep eKelvov dpoXoylas. Blo koXXlovcv? e\et aa^e'-
1	^ruxovres T ; £vTvyxavwTes B.
2	Kaprepol B ; Kparepol T.	3 Blv W ; fyf BT.
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stubborn combatant than they ; for many a Heracles and many a Theseus, strong men of words, have fallen in with me and belaboured me mightily, but still I do not desist, such a terrible love of this kind of exercise has taken hold on me. So, now that it is your turn, do not refuse to try a bout with me; it will be good for both of us.
theo. I say no more. Lead on as you like. Most assuredly I must endure whatsoever fate you spin for me, and submit to interrogation. However, I shall not be able to leave myself in your hands beyond the point you propose.
soc. Even that is enough. And please be especially careful that we do not inadvertently give a playful turn to our argument and somebody reproach us again for it.
theo. Rest assured that I will try so far as in me lies.
soc. Let us, therefore, first take up the same question as before, and let us see whether we were right or wrong in being displeased and finding fault with the doctrine because it made each individual self-sufficient in wisdom. Protagoras granted that some persons excelled others in respect to the better and the worse, and these he said were wise, did he not ?
theo. Yes.
soc. Now if he himself were present and could agree to this, instead of our making the concession for him in our effort to help him, there would be no need of taking up the question again or of reinforcing his argument. But, as it is, perhaps it might be said that we have no authority to make the agree-jnent for him; therefore it is better to make the
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arepov Trepl rovrov avrov dbopboXoyiqaaaOab' ov yap rt, apbucpov irapaXXdrreb ovrcos e^ov rj dXXajs.
©EO. Aeyets aXr]0f].
5a. Mo) rotvvv dd aXXcuv aXX* ck rov eKetvov 170 Xdyov cos 8ia flpayvrdrcov Xd/Soifjbev ttjv dpboXoytav.
©eo. 11 cos;
5a. Ovraxrt' rd doKovv e/cdara) rovro Kal elvat tfrqcrt ttov co doK€b;
©eo.	yap ovv.
5a. Ovkovv, d) IIpairay6pa, Kal rpjbebs dvBpdi-ttov, pcaXXov de Trdvraiv dvBpdiTraiv dd£a$ Xeyopbev, i<al (fjapLev ovdeva ovrcva ov rd p,ev avrov pyeTcrBab rdv aXXcov crocfxvrepov, rd de aXXovs eavrov, Kal ev ye rocs pbeytcrrob? Kbvdvvobs, drav ev crrparebabs r/ voaobs r) ev OaXdrrv] yecpcd^covrac, dtorrep Trpds n \	»	\»e/	v	>•>
ueovs eyetv rovs ev eKaaroL? ap%ovra$, axorYjpas B ad)(ov TTpoadoKOivras, ovk aXXcp rep dba^epovras rep eidevat," Kal ndvra ttov p,eard rdvOpomcva ^provvrtov dcdaoKaXovs re Kal apyovras eavrtvv re Kal rcov dXXaiv ^qxov ra>v re epyacaatv, olop,eva)v re ad LKavwv p>ev didderKew, iKavcov de dpyew etvai. Kal ev rovroig aTraab rt aXXo (/rrjeropbev y avrovs rows av0pd)7Tovs 7)yebcr0ab ao^tav Kal dpbaOtav elvab Trapd craterbv;
®EO. Ov8ev aXXo.
Sa. Ovkovv rrjv pbev aorfitav dX^Brj dbdvobav yyovvrab, rfy de dpbadtav i/revdr] dd^av;
C ©EO. Ti p/tfv;
5a. Tt ovv, di IIpcoray6pa, xPVar^lJ'€^a T<p Xdytpi 106
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agreement still clearer on this particular point; for it makes a good deal of difference whether it is so or not.
theo. That is true.
soc. Let us then get the agreement in as concise a form as possible, not through others, but from his own statement.
theo. How ?
soc. In this way: He says, does he not? “that which appears to each person really is to him to whom it appears.”
theo. Yes, that is what he says.
soc. Well then, Protagoras, we also utter the opinions of a man, or rather, of all men, and we say that there is no one who does not think himself wiser than others in some respects and others wiser than himself in other respects ; for instance, in times of greatest danger, when people are distressed in war or by diseases or at sea, they regard their commanders as gods and expect them to be their saviours, though they excel them in nothing except knowledge. And all the world of men is, I dare say, full of people seeking teachers and rulers for themselves and the animals and for human activities, and, on the other hand, of people who consider themselves qualified to teach and qualified to rule. And in all these instances we must say that men themselves believe that wisdom and ignorance exist in the world of men, must we not ?
theo. Yes, we must.
soc. And therefore they think that wisdom is true thinking and ignorance false opinion, do they not ?
theo. Of course.
soc. Well then, Protagoras, what shall we do
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xroTepov dXrjdp	del tovs avOpcdxrovs dogagebv,
rj iroTe pev dXr]0fj, iroTe 8e i/revdfj; eg dp(/)OTepcov yap ttov avpftatveb px] dec dXxftxj aAA’ dpcfiOTepa avxovs dogagebv. aKoxreb yap, co Qeddcope, el edeXob dv Tbs tcov dp</>l Tlparraydpav t) av avTos o z n	t	»o. \ f /s	tf	w
obapaxeauab cos ovoebs xjyebTac erepos erepov apadxj re elvab Kal i/revdxj dogagebv.
©EO. ’AAA’ aTTbarov, d) ULcoKpares.
D 2Q. Kat pxpv els tovto ye dvdyKxjs o Aoyos r/Keb 6 xrdvTcov xprjparwv peTpov dvOpcoTrov Xeycov.
0EO. Ileus dtf;
2X1. wOrav av Kptvas tc xrapd aavTCp irpds pc a7TO(/)alvp Trepl Tbvos Sdgav, aol pev dr/ tovto koto, tov eKelvov Xdyov dXyjdes eaTco, rjpbv de S97 toIs dXXobs Trepl Trjs afjs Kplaecos voTepov ovk eaTbV KpbTats yeveaOab, 7} aet ae Kplvopev dXr]07j dogdgebv; rj pvplob eKaaTOTe aoc pd%ovTab dvTbdogdgovTeS} rjyovpevoc i/jevdrj Kplvebv Te Kal obeaOac;
E ©EO. N-)? tov Ala, co UcoKpaTes, paXa pvploc dfjTa, cf>T]alv ’'Oprjpos, Ob ye pob ra eg dvOpcomov rrpdypaTa Trapeyovabv.
2X1. Tt ovv; ftovXeb Xeycopev cbs av totc aavTCp pev dX^erj dogd^ebs, TObS de pvplobs i/jevdfj;
©EO. "ILobKev eK ye tov Xdyov dvdyKT] elvab.
2X1. Tt avTcp UpcoTayopa; dp* ofyfl avayKT/, el pev prjde avTos cvcto peTpov elvab dvOpcorrov prjde ol TroXXob, djarrep ovde otovrat, prjdevl dr] elvab TavTTjv ttjv aXyflebav f)v eKetvos eypai/sev; el 108
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about the doctrine ? Shall we say that the opinions which men have are always true, or sometimes true and sometimes false? For the result of either statement is that their opinions are not always true, but may be either true or false. Just think, Theodorus; would any follower of Protagoras, or you yourself, care to contend that no person thinks that another is ignorant and has false opinions ?
theo. No, that is incredible, Socrates.
soc. And yet this is the predicament to which the doctrine that man is the measure of all things inevitably leads.
theo. How so ?
soc. When you have come to a decision in your own mind about something, and declare your opinion to me, this opinion is, according to his doctrine, true to you ; let us grant that; but may not the rest of us sit in judgement on your decision, or do we always judge that your opinion is true ? Do not myriads of men on each occasion oppose their opinions to yours, believing that your judgement and belief are false ?
theo. Yes, by Zeus, Socrates, countless myriads in truth, as Homer1 says, and they give me all the trouble in the world.
soc. Well then, shall we say that in such a case your opinion is true to you but false to the myriads ?
theo. That seems to be the inevitable deduction.
soc. And what of Protagoras himself? If neither he himself thought, nor people in general think, as indeed they do not, that man is the measure of all things, is it not inevitable that the “truth” which he wrote is true to no one ? But if he himself thought
1 Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 121, xvii. 432, xix. 78.
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171 St avro$ pev d>ero, ro de nXrjOos prj avvoteraL, t /P </	\ #	\ t	? x
OtOtZ OTt TTpCOTOV OaO) TTAetOVJ Ol£ pLY] OOK€b 7]
Otff OOK€L, TO(JOVTO) [JLaAAoV OVK e<JTW Y) &mV.
©EO. ’AvayKT), evnep ye KaO' eKaarrjv dogav >/	X 5 V
eorat Kat ovk earac.
SO. "ETretra ye tout’ dyec Kopi/jorarov eKecvos peV TTCpl rfj$ O-VTOV OLTfaeOJS TTjV TO)V aVTldo^a^OVTCVV ocrjcrLV, rj eKe Lvov Tjyovvrac i/tevdeaOaL, ^vyycvpeL ttov dXT]0fj elvai 6poXoya>v rd dvra doga^ecv dnavras.
©EO. Flaw pev ovv.
B SO. Ovkovv ttjv avrov av ^sevdrj crvy^cvpol, el TTjv rcov TjyovpLevajv avrov i/tevdcaOaL 6p.oXoyei aXrjdrj clvol;
©EO. 'AvdyKr).
2H. Oi 8e y* aXXoL ov arvyxcopovcrLV eavrols i//ev-deoOaL;
©eo. Ov yap ovv.
SO. '0 8e y’ ad 6p,oXoyeL Kal Tavrrjv dXrjOfj rrjv dd^av e£ d)v yeypa(/>e.
©EO. QatveraL.
SO. ’E^ diTavrafV apa and Ylpcoraydpov dp£a-pLevcov dfjLt/)LoPr)TT]aeraLi pcaXXov de vnd ye eKelvov dp.oXoyrjaeraL, orav rep rdvavrla Xeyovn avy^copfi dXTjOfj avrov do^a^eiv, Tore Kal 6 Ilpayraydpas C avrds avyyiopijoerai pLijre Kvva p/pre rov em-rvyovra dvOpconov perpov etvai prjde nepl evd$ od av prj path). ov\ ovreus;
©EO. Ovtcvs’.
SO. Ovkovv enecd-T] dprfiLcrfl'rjreLTaL vird ndvrcov, ovoevi, av €LY) Y) LLpcoTayopov aAYjueia aAYjuYjS) OVT€ TWL aAAa) OVT avTO) €K€WOJ.
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it was true, and people in general do not agree with him, in the first place you know that it is just so much more false than true as the number of those who do not believe it is greater than the number of those who do.
theo. Necessarily, if it is to be true or false according to each individual opinion.
soc. Secondly, it involves this, which is a very pretty result; he concedes about his own opinion the truth of the opinion of those who disagree with him and think that his opinion is false, since he grants that the opinions of all men are true.
theo. Certainly.
soc. Then would he not be conceding that his own opinion is false, if he grants that the opinion of those who think he is in error is true ?
theo. Necessarily.
soc. But the others do not concede that they are in error, do they ?
theo. No, they do not.
soc. And he, in turn, according to his writings, grants that this opinion also is true.
theo. Evidently.
soc. Then all men, beginning with Protagoras, will dispute—or rather, he will grant, after he once concedes that the opinion of the man who holds the opposite view is true—even Protagoras himself, I say, will concede that neither a dog nor any casual man is a measure of anything whatsoever that he has not learned. Is not that the case ?
theo. Yes.
soc. Then since the “truth” of Protagoras is disputed by all, it would be true to nobody, neither to anyone else nor to him.
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©EO. ^Ayav, a> Sco/cpares, tov eraipov pLOV
KaTaOeopLev.
Sn. ’AAAa rot, <5 </>tAe, d8r]Xov et /cat Trapa-deopLev to dp06v. eLKOs ye apa eKetvov TrpecrflvTepov D ovra ao<f>coTepov TjpLtov etvaf /cat et avrt/ca ev-T€V0€V dvaKVl/j€C€ pLeypL TOV OVyCVOS, TToAAa dv €pL€ tc eAey^a? X-qpovvTa, cos to clkos, Kal ere dpLoXo-yovvTa, /caraSv? dv otyoiTO arroTpeycov. aAA’ rjpLLV dvdyKT], otpLaL, ypyaOaL r/pLCV avTOLS, otto lol TLves eopLev, Kal to, doKovvTa del ravra Aeyetv. /cat 8rjTa Kal vvv aXXo tl (fratpLev dpLoXoyeLV dv tovto ye ovtlvovv, to etvaL aocf)d)T€pov erepov eTepov, etvaL 8e Kal dpLadecrrepov ;
®EO. ’E/zot yovv SoKeL.
H /cat TavTY) dv /zaAtara taraa^at
23. sn.
tov Xoyov, T) r]p,eL$ VTTeypai/rapLev ^orjdovvTes E IIpcoTaydpa, cos to. pLev ttoXXol tj 3oKeL, ravriy /cat eoTLv e/caara/, 3epp,d, ^rjpd, yXvKea, TravTa oaa
TOV TV7TOV TOVTOV €L §€ 7TOV €V TLCTL avyyCOpTqOeTaL <>//	>/\\ VXX	X \ t	\ X	zc
OLa<pepeLv aAAov aAAov, irepL Ta vyieLva kol voacoorj eOeXrjcraL dv </)dvaL per) Trav yvvaLOV Kal TraL^lov, Kal 0T]pLOV 8e, LKavdv etvaL laaOaL avTO yLyvdoaKOV eavTcp to vyieLvdv, aAAa evTauda aAAov aAAov 8La(/>epeLV, elnep ttov;
©eo. "E/zotye 8okcl ovtcos.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal Trepl ttoXltlkcov, /caAa /zev /cat atoypa /cat St/cata /cat a8i/ca /cat oata /cat pLrj, ota dv eKaoTTj ttoXls oLTjOetaa OrjTaL vopLLpLa ainf], ravra /cat etvaL ttj dX'qdeLa eKaaTT], Kal ev tovtols fjbcv ovoev (joeparrepov ovtg LObayrTjv loccotov ovtc ttoXlv noXecos etvaf ev 8e tco avpLt/>epovTa eavTfj
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theo. I think, Socrates, we are running my friend too hard.
soc. But, my dear man, I do not see that we are running beyond what is right. Most likely, though, he, being older, is wiser than we, and if, for example, he should emerge from the ground, here at our feet, if only as far as the neck, he would prove abundantly that I was making a fool of myself by my talk, in all probability, and you by agreeing with me; then he would sink down and be off at a run. But we, I suppose, must depend on ourselves, such as we are, and must say just what we think. And so now must we not say that everybody would agree that some men are wiser and some more ignorant than others ?
theo. Yes, I think at least we must.
soc. And do you think his doctrine might stand most firmly in the form in which we sketched it when defending Protagoras, that most things—hot, dry, sweet, and everything of that sort—are to each person as they appear to him, and if Protagoras is to concede that there are cases in which one person excels another, he might be willing to say that in matters of health and disease not every woman or child—or beast, for that matter — knows what is wholesome for it and is able to cure itself, but in this point, if in any, one person excels another ?
theo. Yes, I think that is correct.
soc. And likewise in affairs of state, the honourable and disgraceful, the just and unjust, the pious and its opposite, are in truth to each state such as it thinks they are and as it enacts into law' for itself, and in these matters no citizen and no state is wiser than another; but in making laws that are advan-
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r/ pr] ovp^epovra rlBeaBai, eprav#’, eiirep ttov, av opoXoypacL avpSovXov re crvpL^ovXov 8ia<j>epeiv Kai iroXecos 86gav erepav erepas irpos dXrfOeLav, B /cat ovk dv Trdvv ToXpv)aei,e </>fjaai, a dv Bfjrai ttoXls ovp<f>epovra olrjOeLaa avrrj, iravros paXXov ravra Kal avvotoeiv aAA’ ck€l ov Aeyco, ev to is SiKaloLs Kal a^LKOis1 Kal oalois Kal dvoalois.
eBeXovoiv loxvpl^eaBai d>s ovk €Otc </>vaei avrcov ovdev ovalav eavrov exov aAAa to KOivfj 8dgav tovto yi/yvcTai aATjues totg otcw oogrj kcu oaov av ookt) xpovov Kai, oaoc ye otj * /jltj navTaTracn rov Upcvrayopov Xoyov XeyovaLV,3 cSSe ttojs rrjv ao(f)lav ayovai. Xoyos 8e rjpas, <v OeoScope, ck C Xoyov pel^ovv eXarrovos KaraXap^dvec.
0EO. Ovkovv ax^X^v dyopev, <3 UcoKpares;
Sn. QaivopeOa. Kal ttoXXolkls pev ye Sip u> Saipovce, Kal dXXore Karevorjcra, arap Kal vvv, cos eLKoruiS ol ev rats cf>i,Xo(jo(f>iais ttoXvv XP^VOV ^Larpli/javres ets rd ^LKaar^pLa lovres yeXolot ^alvovrav pr/ropes.
©eo. Heos 8rj ovv Xeyecs;
2fl. J^cvdvvevovcnv ol ev diKacrr'qplois Kal rocs roiovTois eK vecov KvXwdovpevoc Trpos rovs ev D (f>bXoao(f)la Kal rrj TocaSe Starpi/??? redpappevovs d)S OLKerai, Trpos eXevBepovs TeBpd</>Bac.^
©eo. II?? 8v);
2n. Hit tois pev tovto o ov ecTres del Trapeori, ox°Xr], Kai rovs Xoyovs dv eip^VYj dni oxoXrjs TTOiovvrar (oarrep r^peis vvvl rptrov t]8t] Xoyov
1	Kal aSlKois W ; om. BT.	2 BT; &v Schanz.
3 \eyovfftv Naber, with inferior mss. ; X^ytaaiv BT.
4 Tf0pa.<f>dac W ; rerp&<j>0ai BT.
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tageous to the state, or the reverse, Protagoras again will agree that one counsellor is better than another, and the opinion of one state better than that of another as regards the truth, and he would by no means dare to affirm that whatsoever laws a state makes in the belief that they will be advantageous to itself are perfectly sure to prove advantageous. But in the other class of things—-I mean just and unjust, pious and impious—they are willing to say with confidence that no one of them possesses by nature an existence of its own j on the contrary, that the common opinion becomes true at the time when it is adopted and remains true as long as it is held; this is substantially the theory of those who do not altogether affirm the doctrine of Protagoras. But, Theodorus, argument after argument, a greater one after a lesser, is overtaking us.
theo. Well, Socrates, we have plenty of leisure, have we not ?
soc. Apparently we have. And that makes me think, my friend, as I have often done before, how natural it is that those who have spent a long time in the study of philosophy appear ridiculous when they enter the courts of law as speakers.
theo. What do you mean ?
soc. Those who have knocked about in courts and the like from their youth up seem to me, when compared with those who have been brought up in philosophy and similar pursuits, to be as slaves in breeding compared with freemen.
theo. In what way is this the case ?
soc. In this way: the latter always have that which you just spoke of, leisure, and they talk at their leisure in peace j just as we are now taking up
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€K Xoyov peTaXapflavopLev, ovtco KaKevvoL, eap OLVTOVS O €1TeX0COV TOV TTpOKCLpeVOV paXXoV KO0O7T€p rjpas dpecrry Kal 8ta paKpaiv r/ ppayecop peXec ovSev Aeyetv, dp povov ruyajoa tov ovtos' ol 8e ev dayoXla Te del XeyovaL—KaTCTretyeL yap v8<vp peov E —Kal ovk eyxoipei rrepl ov dv eTTLOvpr/crataL tovs
Xoyovs TTObtLcrOai., aAA’ dvdyKYjv ex<*>v o dvTuHiKos €</>€OTY]K€P Kal vTToypa^v TrapavayLyvcoaKopev'qv, d)v cktos ov pTjTCOP’ T]v avTCvpoaLav KaXovaLP'1 OL St XoyoL del Tre pl 6po8ovXov 7rpds Secrird-tt]p KaOrfpevov, ev x*bPb Tbva &Krlv ^ovto, Kal ol dycoves ovSerroTe ttjp aXXoos aAA’ del ttjv irepl avTov- TToXXaKLs 8e Kal vrepl ^vx^js d 8polos' 173 d)(JT e^ a7TavT(ov tovtcov cvtovol Kal 8pip.e<s ytyvovTaL, eTTL(rrdp,evoL tov 8eaTr6TTjV Xdycp tc OcoTTevaaL Kal epycp xaPbaaa^ab>2 vp^pcd de Kal ovk dpQol Tas i/jvxds- ttjp yap avgrjv Kal to ev6v T€ Kal TO eXevOepov 3 tj eK vecvv 8ovXela dc/i'pp^TaL, dvayKa^ovaa TTpaTTeLP aKoXca, p^eydXovs klp8v-vovs Kat (fid/dovs ctl dnaXats i/n>xaLS enL^dXXovaa, ovs ov 8vvdpcevoL jitera tov 8LKalov Kal dX'qdovs VTTO(f>epeLV, evdvs cm to i/jev86s Te Kal to dXXrjXovs avTa8LK€LV TpenopLevoL iroAAa Kap/rrrovTaL Kal 1 ^)v avTOj/jLoaiav koXovchv mss. ; om. Abresch et al.
2	xap^a<r0at BT ; v-n-eXOeiv Cobet from Themistius.
3	to i\fti()epov BT; r6 eKevOeptov Themistius.
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argument after argument, already beginning a third, so can they, if, as in our case, the new one pleases them better than that in which they are engaged ; and they do not care at all whether their talk is long or short, if only they attain the truth. But the men of the other sort are always in a hurry—for the water flowing through the water-clock urges them on—and the other party in the suit does not permit them to talk about anything they please, but stands over them exercising the law’s compulsion by reading the brief, from which no deviation is allowed (this is called the affidavit);1 and their discourse is always about a fellow slave and is addressed to a master who sits there holding some case or other in his hands; and the contests never run an indefinite course, but are always directed to the point at issue, and often the race is for the defendant’s life. As a result of all this, the speakers become tense and shrewd ; they know how to wheedle their master with words and gain his favour by acts; but in their souls they become small and warped. For they have been deprived of growth and straightforwardness and independence by the slavery they have endured from their youth up, for this forces them to do crooked acts by putting a great burden of fears and dangers upon their souls while these are still tender; and since they cannot bear this burden with uprightness and truth, they turn forthwith to deceit and to requiting wrong with w'rong, so that they become
1 In Athenian legal procedure each party to a suit presented a written statement—the charge and the reply— at a preliminary hearing. These statements were subsequently confirmed by oath, and the sworn statement was called Stw^ocrta or avrco/nocrla, which is rendered above by “ affidavit ” as the nearest English equivalent.
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B uvyKXcovTai, coo-#* vyies ovBev eyovres tt}$ Stavotas €ts avBpa? €K peipaKlOJV TeXeVTOXJl, BeiVOl T€ Kai ao(f)ol yeyovores, cos otovrat. Kat ovtoi pev By] roiovTot, co 0eo8cope' tovs 8e tov Tjperepov yopov TTOTepOV flovXei BieXOoVTCS Y] eaOaVTCS TTaAtV €771 tov Xoyov TperrcbpeOa, iva pr] /cat, o vvv By] eXeyopev, Xlav ttoXv tyj eXevOepla /cat peTaXY]i^ei tcov Aoycov KaraxpcopeOa ;
©EO. M??8ap,cos“, co Sco/cpaTes, aAAa BieXffovres. C rravv yap ev tovto eiprjKas, on ov% rjpeis ot ev tco roicpBe yopevovres tcov Aoycov UTr^perat, aAA ot Xoyoi Yjperepot 1 ojcrrrep oiKerai, Kai eKaoros avTcov irepipevei aYTOTeXeaOfjvai orav Y]piv Boky}’ ovt€ yap BiKacrTYjs ovtc dearr]? aioirep Troir]Tais eTTiTipYjOOiv Te Kai ap£uuv eTTicrraTei Trap Tjpiv.
24. Sil. Aeyco/zev 877, cos eoiKev, errei ooi ye 8o/<€t, Trepi rcov Kopvcf>ala>v’ ti yap av tis Y€f c^avAcos Starpt^Soj/ras ev (f>iXocro<f>ia Aeyot; ovtoi 8e ttov eK vecov irpayrov pev eis ayopav ovk tcraat tt^p
D o8op, ov8e ottov SiKauTTjpiov povXevTTipiov
Tt koivov aXXo ttJs TToXeats ovve^piov vopovs Be Kal ifjr)(f)iapaTa Xeyopeva 77 yeypappeva ovtc opcooiv ovTe aKOVovui’ crirovBai 8e eratptcov err apyas #<at avvoSoi Kai Beiirva Kai ovv avXr/Tpioi Kcopoi, ovBe ovap TrpaTTeiv irpooioTaTai avTOts. ev Be r/ KaKcvs rts 2 yeyovev ev ttoXci, 77 rt tco kokov eoTiv eK Trpoyovojv yeyovos irpos avBpcov 7] yvvaiKcov, paXXov avTov XeXTjOev r/ 01 Trjs OaXaTTTjS E Xeyopevoi yoes. #cat Taura rravr^ ovB on ovk
1	y]/xeTepoi W ; oi r/u.erepoi BT.
2	res W, Iambi., Clem.; ri BT.
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greatly bent and stunted. Consequently they pass from youth to manhood with no soundness of mind in them, but they think they have become clever and wise. So much for them, Theodorus. Shall we describe those who belong to our band, or shall we let that go and return to the argument, in order to avoid abuse of that freedom and variety of discourse, of which we were speaking just now ?
theo. By all means, Socrates, describe them; for I like your saying that we who belong to this band are not the servants of our arguments, but the arguments are, as it were, our servants, and each of them must await our pleasure to be finished; for we have neither judge, nor, as the poets have, any spectator set over us to censure and rule us.
soc. Very well, that is quite appropriate, since it is your wish ; and let us speak of the leaders ; for why should anyone talk about the inferior philosophers? The leaders, in the first place, from their youth up, remain ignorant of the way to the agora, do not even know where the court room is, or the senatehouse, or any other public place of assembly; as for laws and decrees, they neither hear the debates upon them nor see them when they are published; and the strivings of political clubs after public offices, and meetings, and banquets, and revellings with chorus girls—it never occurs to them even in their dreams to indulge in such things. And whether anyone in the city is of high or low birth, or what evil has been inherited by anyone from his ancestors, male or female, are matters to which they pay no more attention than to the number of pints in the sea, as the saying is. And all these things the philosopher does not even know that he does not
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ot8ev, oi8gv ovSe yap avrcov aTrdyGTai tov euSo-KipiGiv ydpiv, aAAa tco ovti to crcopia p,dvov ev rrj TToAet kgitoi avTov Kal gtti8t)[jigi, T) Se Scavoca, ravra Travra 'qy^oapidvr] apuKpa Kal ov8gv, ari/ia-oaaa TravTayrj ^eperat1 Kara fltuSapov, “ Tas 2 re yas VTTCvepOe ” Kal rd erri/neda yGcvpiGTpovaa, “ ovpavov tg VTTGp ” doTpovopLovaa, Kal iraaav 174 TTaVTY) (pVOLV GpeVVCVpbGVT] TCOV OVTCOV GKaaTOV
dXov, gis tcov eyyvs ov8gv avTyv avyKaOiGicra.
@EO. II co? tovto Xdycis, co ScoKrpare?;
sn. *Oa7T€p /cat 0aA?jv aaTpovopiovvTa, co ©eo-8a>pG, Kal dvcv fiXerrovTa, TTGudvTa els (f>peap, QpaTTa tls Gp.p,eXrjs Kal xapLGaoa OGparraivls aTrooKcdi^ai X&yGTai, tvs Ta p,GV ev ovpavcp Trpo0vp,OLTO etSevai, Ta 8’ Gp/7rpocy0GV avTov Kal 'rrapd Tr68as XavOavoi, avTov. TavTOV 8e ap/cet oxcop/ca gttI TrdvTas ocfol B gv (/uXofrocfaca Siayovcrt. tco yap ovtl tov tolovtov
6 ftGV ttXt)(jlov Kal d yGLTCvv XgXt]9gv} ov (JLOVOV d Tl TTpaTTGl, aAA’ dXtyOV Kal gI dvOpCOTTOS GOTLV rj Tl dXXo Opcpipia" tI 8g 7roTy gotIv dvdpOJITOS Kal Tl ryj TOiavTr/ cf>v(TGi Trpoo^KGi 8td<l)opov T(vv dXXcvv ttoigiv r/ TrdcrxGiv fryrGi tg Kal TTpaypiaT1 g\gi 8iGpGwa)piGVOs. piavOavGis yap ttov, co ©eoScopc.
* » xj ov;
©EO. ^Eycoye’ Kal dXrjdij XdyGis.
SQ. ToiydpTOi, co <^tAe, i8la tg avyyiyvopiGVOS d
1	(ftperai BT; Tr^rerai B2W, Iambi., Clem., Euseb.
2	ras Campbell from Clement; ra C ; rd T.
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know ; for he does not keep aloof from them for the sake of gaining reputation, but really it is only his body that has its place and home in the city; his mind, considering all these things petty and of no account, disdains them and is borne in all directions, as Pindar1 says,“both belowthe earth,’’and measuring the surface of the earth, and “above the sky,” studying the stars, and investigating the universal nature of every thing that is, each in its entirety, never lowering itself to anything close at hand.
theo. What do you mean by this, Socrates ?
soc. Why, take the case of Thales, Theodorus. While he was studying the stars and looking upwards, he fell into a pit, and a neat, witty Thracian servant girl jeered at him, they say, because he was so eager to know the things in the sky that he could not see what was there before him at his very feet. The same jest applies to all who pass their lives in philosophy. For really such a man pays no attention to his next door neighbour; he is not only ignorant of what he is doing, but he hardly knows whether he is a human being or some other kind of a creature ; but what a human being is and what is proper for such a nature to do or bear different from any other, this he inquires and exerts himself to find out. Do you understand, Theodorus, or not ?
theo. Yes, I do ; you are right.
soc. Hence it is, my friend, such a man, both in 1 This may refer to Nem. x. 87 f.—
pev Ke irveois yaias virtvepdev £&vt ijpitrv 8’ oipavov ev xpvcr^ois Sopocrtv, “Thou (Polydeuces) shalt live being half the time under the earth and half the time in the golden dwellings of heaven,” but it may be a quotation from one of the lost poems of Pindar.
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TOLOVTOS €Ka.CTTCi) KCU 8YJpOGLa, OTTCp (ipyopCVOS C eXeyov, orav ev 8iKauTY]pLCp rj ttov dXXoOt avayKa-
G0fj TT€pl TO)V 7Tapa TToSa? Kat, TU)V €V Of/iOaXpOLS StaAeyea^at, yeAcora TTapeyei ov povov ©parrais aAAa Kat tco dXXcp oyXa), els </>peara re kol Traaav aTroplav ep/TKTTTaiv vtto aireLpLas> kol yj aay^p-ocrwTy 8o^av dfteXreplas TrapexopevYy ev re yap rats XoL^oplais l8lov e\eL ov8ev ov8eva AoiBopecv, d,T ovk el8(vs kokov ov8ev ovbevos €K tov pYj pepeXeTY/KevaL. dnopuiv ovv yeXoZos (^aiveTac. ev D re toZs erralvoLS Kal Tats t&v dXXcvv peyaXavxtcus >
OV TTpOGTTOLYjTLOS , aAAa TCp OVTL ycXoJV €v3t]Ao$ yiyvopLevos A'^pcuS'Tys’ 8okcl eivat, Tvpavvov tc yap T] jSaaiAea eyKcopua^opLevov eva to>v vop^cov,, OLOV OV^d)TYlV Yj TTOLpeVa 7] TLVO floVKoXoV, TjyeLTaL aKovetv evSaipLOVL^opevov ttoXv fibdXXovTa' 8va-KoXdrrepOV §€ €K€LVCOV £,O)OV KOL €7TL^OvXoT€pOV TTOLpalvecv tc Kal f&dXXcLV vo/ju^et, ovtovs, aypoLKOV 8e Kal aTtal^evTOV vtto aoxoXlas ov8ev t]ttov tcvv E VOpLCCOV TOV TOLOVTOV dvayKOLOV ylyV€o3aL, (jr/KOV
ev op€L TO Teixos TTepL^X'ppevov. yrjs 8e otov pvpla TrXedpa r) en ttXclco aKovarj a>s tls dpa K€KTT)p,evos davpaoTa TrXrflei, KeKTTprai,, TrdvupLKpa 8oK€L O.KOVCLV €LS aTTOGaV elcodaJS TTjV yfjv fiXcTTCLV. Ta 8e 8r) yevT] vpvovvTtov, d»s yevvalos tls ema irdirTTOVS ttXovctlovs €.X(-OV aTTO(f>T]vaL, TravTairaoLV dpfiXv Kal €771 OfJLLKpOV OpCOVTlVV Y]ytLTaL TOV \75 cttolvov, vtto aTTaiSevotay ov 8vvapeva>v cls to
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private, when he meets with individuals, and in public, as I said in the beginning, when he is obliged to speak in court or elsewhere about the things at his feet and before his eyes, is a laughing-stock not only to Thracian girls but to the multitude in general, for he falls into pits and all sorts of perplexities through inexperience, and his awkwardness is terrible, making him seem a fool; for when it comes to abusing people he has no personal abuse to offer against anyone, because he knows no evil of any man, never having cared for such things; so his perplexity makes him appear ridiculous; and as to laudatory speeches and the boastings of others, it becomes manifest that he is laughing at them—not pretending to laugh, but really laughing—and so he is thought to be a fool. When he hears a panegyric of a despot or a king he fancies he is listening to the praises of some herdsman—a swineherd, a shepherd, or a neatherd, for instance—who gets much milk from his beasts; but he thinks that the ruler tends and milks a more perverse and treacherous creature than the herdsmen, and that he must grow coarse and uncivilized, no less than they, for he has no leisure and lives surrounded by a wall, as the herdsmen live in their mountain pens. And when he hears that someone is amazingly rich, because he owns ten thousand acres of land or more, to him, accustomed as he is to think of the whole earth, this seems very little. And when people sing the praises of lineage and say someone is of noble birth, because he can show seven wealthy ancestors, he thinks that such praises betray an altogether dull and narrow vision on the part of those who utter them ; because of lack of education they cannot keep their eyes fixed
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•jrav act fiXerreiv ov8e Xoytt,ecrOai oti TtdirTTCov Kal TTpoyovuw /wpiaSe? eKaoTCp yeyovacnv avapi-OpbrjTOC, ev ais rrXovaioi Kal rrTCvyol Kal ftacriXeis Kal 8ovXoi ftdpflapol re Kal ''EXXrjves iroXXaKis pvpcoL yeyovaoiv dr co ovv ‘ aAA* err I itcvtc Kai eiKoac KaraXdycp rrpoyovcov aepivvvopievuiv Kai dvac^epovTcov els 'Hpa/cAea tov iA.p,(f)iTpvcovos drorra avrcp Kara^atverat rrjs opiiKpoXoyias, otl B 8e o air’ ’A/x^irpvcuvos eis to dvco rrevTeKai-
eiKOUTos toiovtos rjv oia crvvefiaivev avrcp Tvyrj, Kal o TTevTYjKocrTos azr’ avrov, yeAa ov 8vvap.evcov Xoyi-t,evdai Te Kal yavvor^ra dvorprov i/ivyrj? arraXXaTTeiv. ev azraat 81) tovtois d toiovtos vtto tcov ttoXXcov KaTayeXarai, ra piev dTrepry/idvcos cycov, d)$ SoKei, tol 8* ev rroalv dyvocov Te Kal ev eKaaTOis arropcov.
©EO. IIavTa7TaCTi ra yiyvop,eva Xeyeis, d) ^LdiKpaTes.
25. 2X1. "Orav 8e ye Tiva avTos, a> <f>lXey C eXKvar] dva), Kal eOeX'qor) tls avTCp eK^vai eK tov “ tl eyd) ue ddiKO) 7) ov epe;^ eis OKeifjiv avrrjs 8iKaioavvT)$ Te Kal ddiKias, ti Te eKarepov avroiv Kal tL tcov rravTCOv r) aXAr/Xivv diac/tepeTOV, T/ eK tov <( ei ftacriXevs evSatjacop,’* (t KeKT^pievos r’ ad rroXv1 ypvcdov,” ftaaiXelas rrepi Kal dvOpoo-rrivrjs oXcos ev8aip,ovla$ Kal dOXioriyros errl cjKei/jiv, ttolco Te Tive eorov Kal Tiva Tpdrrov dv0pd)TTOV cfrvcrei 7rpocrY)Kei to p,ev KTYjcraoOai2 avTOiv, to 8e arroc^vyeiv — rrepl tovtcvv arTavTcvv D oTav av 8er) Xoyov 8i8ovat tov apiiKpov ckcivov TT]V 4,VXVV Ka'L dpipivv Kal diKaviKov, rrdXiv ad ra
1	7roXi> Euseb., Iamb.; om. BT.
2	KT??<Ta<T0at B2, Iamb., Euseb.;	BT.
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upon the whole and are unable to calculate that every man has had countless thousands of ancestors and progenitors, among whom have been in any instance rich and poor, kings and slaves, barbarians and Greeks. And when people pride themselves on a list of twenty-five ancestors and trace their pedigree back to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, the pettiness of their ideas seems absurd to him; he laughs at them because they cannot free their silly minds of vanity by calculating that Amphitryon’s twenty-fifth ancestor was such as fortune happened to make him, and the fiftieth for that matter. In all these cases the philosopher is derided by the common herd, partly because he seems to be contemptuous, partly because he is ignorant of common things and is always in perplexity.
theo. That all happens just as you say, Socrates.
soc. But when, my friend, he draws a man upwards and the other is willing to rise with him above the level of “What wrong have I done you or you me ? ” to the investigation of abstract right and wrong, to inquire what each of them is and wherein they differ from each other and from all other things, or above the level of “Is a king happy ? ” or, on the other hand, “ Has he great wealth ? ” to the investigation of royalty and of human happiness and wretchedness in general, to see what the nature of each is and in what way man is naturally fitted to gain the one and escape the other—when that man of small and sharp and pettifogging mind is compelled in his turn to give an account of all these
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dvTLarpo(/)a dnodldcooiv lAiyytcou re ano vifj'rjd.ov Kpepbacrdels Kal /dXencov pbeTecopos dvcoOev vno a^delas ddripbovcov re Kal dnopcov Kal flaTTapiZ,a)V1 yeXarra QparraLS pbev ov napeyeL ou8’ dXXcp airat-devTcp ovdevl, ov yap aladavovTaL, tols 8’ evavTuos r] cos dvdpanodobs Tpa<f)elcnv dnaow.2 ovtos dr/ CKarepov Tponos, co 0€o8cope, o p,ev ra> ovtl ev
E eXevdepta re Kal a^oXf] Tedpap,p,evov, ov 8t?
<f>cX6ao(/)OV KaXels, co dvepbearjrov evYjOei doKetv Kai ovdevl etvac drav els dovXbKa epinecrr] diaKOVY}p,aTa3 otov oTpcopcaTodecrpLov p/rj dmarapbevov avoKeva-aaaOab pvrjde oi/jov Tjdvvat, tj Oconas Xdyovs" 6 8’3 av rd p,ev rocavra ndvra dvvapuevov ropcos Te Kal ofecos dcaKovecv, dvafidXXeaOai. de ovk emcFrapbevov eTTbde^La eXevOepcos 4 ovde y dppLovlav Xoycov K6 Xaftovros dp9a>s vpbvfjaab 9ea>v re Kal dvdpcvv
evdaLpbovcov ftlov dXTjdrj.5
@eo. Ei ndvras, co Yia)KpaTes, neldobs a Xeyets UHTTrep epee, irXetivv dv elpypvT] Kal koko, eXarrco Kar av0pd)TTOVs e’lr].
sn. ’AAA’ our’ dnoXecrOai, ra KaKa dvvarov, co 0eoScope• vnevavrlov yap n r<p dyaOa) del elvac dvdyKTj' ovr ev deals avrd Idpvadab, rr)v de dvYpTTJV tfiVCHV Kal TOvde TOV TO7TOV TTepi/TToXeL e^
1	jSarraptfwp Themistius ; pappapi^wv BT.
2	rpatpeiffiv atraaiv B; rpatpeifft iracriv T, Iamb., Euseb.
3	6 3’t, lamb. ; ou 8’ BT.
4	eXevffepws BT ; fXevOeplMS Athenaeus.
5	dX-rfi) om. Athenaeus.
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things, then the tables are turned; dizzied by the new experience of hanging at such a height, he gazes downward from the air in dismay and perplexity ; he stammers and becomes ridiculous, not in the eyes of Thracian girls or other uneducated persons, for they have no perception of it, but in those of all men who have been brought up as free men, not as slaves. Such is the character of each of the two classes, Theodorus, of the man who has truly been brought up in freedom and leisure, whom you call a philosopher—who may without censure appear foolish and good for nothing w'hen he is involved in menial services, if, for instance, he does not know how to pack up his bedding, much less to put the proper sweetening into a sauce or a fawning speech—and of the other, who can perform all such services smartly and quickly, but does not know how to wear his cloak as a freeman should, properly draped,1 still less to acquire the true harmony of speech and hymn aright the praises of the true life of gods and blessed men.
theo. If, Socrates, you could persuade all men of the truth of what you say as you do me, there would be more peace and fewer evils among mankind.
soc. But it is impossible that evils should be done away with, Theodorus, for there must always be something opposed to the good; and they cannot have their place among the gods, but must inevitably hover about mortal nature and this earth. Therefore
1 The Athenians regarded the proper draping of the cloak as a sign of good breeding. The well-bred Athenian first threw his cloak over the left shoulder, then passed it round the back to the right side, then either above or below the right arm, and finally over the left arm or shoulder. See Aristophanes, Birds, 1567 f., with Blaydes’s notes.
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dvdyK-qs- dtd Kal TTctpacrOat XP^I dvOcvde ckclgtc B (ficvyctv otl Ta^iora. cfivyrj Be dptoicocns deep
Kara to Suvarov dptoLcocrts Be Bucatov Kal datov ptera cfipovrjcrecos yevccr Oat. aAAa yap, <3 dpterre, >	/ i c /c*	<-»	e>/	> t #	e
ov Travv 1 paoLOV irctcrac cos apa ovx cw cvcko oi ttoXXol efiaen, Beiv TTOvrjptav p,ev fievyeev, aperty Be dtCOKCLV, TOVTCOV X^PLU	€7TLTT]3cVTCOV , TO 8’ OV,
iva per) 2 kokos Kal iva dyad ds doKfj civat’ ravra yap cot tv 6 Xcydptcvos ypacbv vOXos, cos dptol C cfiaLV&rac to 8e dXvjdcs <S3e Xcycoptcv. Beds ovdaptfi ovdapeuts ddcKos, aAA’ ebs oidv re Bt/cato-\	, »Z	> y. t	Z
TttTOS, Kat OVK OGTIV OUTO) O|JLOlOT€pOV OVOCV T) OS
•>\ e ~ S' Z	« O	Z	X	o
av Tjptcov av ycvTjTac otl OLKacoraTOS• 7repi tovto ® Kal T] ebs aX^dcos becvoTTjs dvbpds Kal ovdcvta re Kat dvavbpta. rj ptev yd,p tovtov yvcoocs aocfila Kal dpcTT) dXTjBtvri, Tj 8e dyvota aptaBta Kal KaKta dvapyrjS’ at 8’ dXXat detvoTTpres re doKovorat Kal crocfitat dv ptev TroXtTtKats dvvaaTctacs ycyvoptcvac efiopTLKat, dv 8e T€Xvacs fldvavaot. tco ovv a8t-D KovvTt Kal avdata Xeyovrt TrpaTTOVTL pcaKpcp dptaT> cx^ to peri ervyxeope'ev betvep vtto Travovpytas CLvat’ dyaXXovTat ydcp tco ovetBet Kal oiovrai aKovecv otl ov ArjpoL €lol, yijs aAAa)? a^a^, aAA
«/	/X	\	n	/
aVOp€$ OLOVS O€L €V TTOAtL TOVS CF(OUT}GOIJL€VOVS. XcKTCOV OVV TaXTjOds, OTL TOOOVTCp ptdXXdv CtCTLV olol ovk oLovrat, otl ovxl olovTaf dyvoovaa yd,p ^Y]pttav ddtKtas, o 8ec ^'/aora dyvoeev. ov yap
1	Traru B ; Travv ti T.	2 'iva pr) B ; Iva 3i] p.^ T.
8 tovto Euseb., Iamb., Stob.; tovtov BT.
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we ought to try to escape from earth to the dwelling of the gods as quickly as we can ; and to escape is to become like God, so far as this is possible; and to become like God is to become righteous and holy and wise. But, indeed, my good friend, it is not at all easy to persuade people that the reason generally advanced for the pursuit of virtue and the avoidance of vice—namely, in order that a man may not seem bad and may seem good—is not the reason why the one should be practised and the other not; that, I think, is merely old wives’ chatter, as the saying is. Let us give the true reason. God is in no wise and in no manner unrighteous, but utterly and perfectly righteous, and there is nothing so like him as that one of us who in turn becomes most nearly perfect in righteousness. It is herein that the true cleverness of a man is found and also his worthlessness and cowardice; for the knowledge of this is wisdom or true virtue, and ignorance of it is folly or manifest wickedness ; and all the other kinds of seeming cleverness and wisdom are paltry when they appear in public affairs and vulgar in the arts. Therefore by far the best thing for the unrighteous man and the man whose words or deeds are impious is not to grant that he is clever through knavery; for such men glory in that reproach, and think it means that they are not triflers, “ useless burdens upon the earth,” 1 but such as men should be who are to live safely in a state. So we must tell them the truth—that just because they do not think they are such as they are, they are so all the more truly; for they do not know the penalty of unrighteousness, which is the thing they most ought to know. For
1 Homer, Iliad, xviii. 104; Odyssey, xx. 379.
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ccttip rjv Bokovvl, vX^yal re Kal Oavaroi, d>v evlore TraayovoLV ovBev dBcKOVvres, aAAa ^p aSuparop E €K(f>Vy€CV.
©eo. Tipa St) Xeyeis;
SO. IJapaSeiy/xaTCOP, co <^>cAe, ep tco opti earcotcop, rov p,ev Oelov evBaLfiovecrrarov, rov 8e adeov adAicoTciTOV, ovy dpcovres on ovroos ^yec, V7ro TjXiO toreros re Kal rrjs ea^aTT/S’ dvolas XavOdvovari 177 Tip /X€P OfJLOlOVpLeVOl. 3ld TGCS’ aSlKOUS’ TTpd^CLS, Tip §€ dvOpLOLOVpeVOl. OV Bt] TCPOOCTl BtKTjV £a)VT€S rov CLKora fllov co d/zoiovPTai* cap 8’ €ittco/x€p otc, ap pur) drraXXayuKn ttjs Beivorypros, Kai reXevrtfcravras avrovs eKCLVOs p,€v 6 nov kclkcw KaOapos rorros ov Se^eTat, ep^aSe 8e tj)p avrocs opLoiorrjra Trjs ^Laycvy'fjs del e^ovcn, KaKol KaKots avvovres, ravra 8rj Kal TravraTraaiv d>s 8ecvol Kal iravovpyoi dvotfrcvv nvajp aKOvaovrac.
©eo. Kai pdXa Sr}, co ScoKpaTCS*.
B 2fl. 0i8a toi, co eraipe. ev pcevroi n avrois crvp^e^rjKev' orav1 18ia Xoyov 8erj 8ovvac re Kal 8egacr0ai rrepl d)V i/teyovcn,,. Kal eOeXrjOXvcnv av-8pLKU)$ TToXvV ypovov VTTOpbeLVai Kal pLTj dvdv8pcv$ (^vyetv,2 rare droircvs, d) 8acpdvie, reXevrcovres’ ovk dpeaKovaLV avrol avrois rrepl cop Xeyovai, Kai, tj pTjTopiKr] eKecvr) rrcvs arropapalverac, cvure iral8a)V p/rfoev SoKeiv bia^epecv. rrepl p,ev ovv rovroov, erreibr] Kal rrdpepya rvyydvei Xey6p,eva, drrocrrd)p,ev—el Be C p,r], rrXelu) del emppeovra Karaycvarei, Tjp,d>v rov
1	5r’ Slv W, Iamb. ; 8ri av BT.
2	(pvyeiv W ; (fretiyeiv BT, Iamb.
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it is not what they think it is—scourgings and death, which they sometimes escape entirely when they have done wrong—but a penalty which it is impossible to escape.
theo. What penalty do you mean ?
soc. Two patterns, my friend, are set up in the world, the divine, which is most blessed, and the godless, which is most wretched. But these men do not see that this is the case, and their silliness and extreme foolishness blind them to the fact that through their unrighteous acts they are made like the one and unlike the other. They therefore pay the penalty for this by living a life that conforms to the pattern they resemble; and if we tell them that, unless they depart from their “ cleverness,” the blessed place that is pure of all things evil will not receive them after death, and here on earth they will always live the life like themselves—evil men associating with evil—when they hear this, they will be so confident in their unscrupulous cleverness that they will think our words the talk of fools.
theo. Very true, Socrates.
soc. Yes, my friend, I know; However, there is one thing that has happened to them: whenever they have to carry on a personal argument about the doctrines to which they object, if they are willing to stand their ground for a while like men and do not run away like cowards, then, my friend, they at last become strangely dissatisfied with themselves and their arguments; their brilliant rhetoric withers away, so that they seem no better than children. But this is a digression. Let us turn away from these matters—if we do not, they will come on like
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eg apx^js Aoyov—cm de ra e/xTrpoaaev cco/iev, et /cat crol Sokci.
0EO. ’E/tot p,ev ra roiavra, di ^coKpaTes, ovk 5	0/	5	/	^ C /	'	\	* O >/
aTjoearepa aKovew paco yap TTjALKcpoe ovtl eiraKoXovOeiv’ el pievTOi 8oKei, TtaXiv eTTavluopiev.
26. 2n. Ovkovv evTavOd ttov tfpiev tov Ao-yov, ev co epa/xev rovs ty/v cpepopLevTjV ovaiav Aeyov-Tas, Kal to del 8okovv eKacrrcp tovto Kal eivat rovTip <p 8oKei> ev /xev Tois dXXois edeXeiv SuerxypL-D £ea#at, zeal oi>x i]K terra rrepl ra 81/caia, d>s rravro?
/xaAAov a av 0T)Tai ttoAi? So^avra avT-fi, Taura Kai.
>/	Q Z	«/)Z<Z	AZ	>
can ocKata tt] uepwr}, ecoGTrep av K€T]Tat,' rrepc oe Tayauov1 ovoeva avopetov etf ovto>$ etvat, ojotc ToApiav ocapLaxecrtJai otl Kai, a av axpe/U/xa OLTjdetaa ttoXls eavTrj O^Tac, Kal etrri toctovtov Xpovov ocrov av KC^Tai cocpeAipLa, ttAyjv et tl? to ovo/xa Aeyoi‘ tovto oe ttov aKajp,p, av evr] Trpos o Xeyofiev. ovxl;
®eo. Haw ye.
E sn. Mo) yap Aeyerco to ovofia, aAAa to Trpayfia to dvop,a^6p,evov decopelTO).2
©eo. M?/ yap.
2ft. ’AAA* o av tovto dvop,d£ir), tovtov 8t^ttov GToxd^eTat vop.o0eTOvp,evr), Kal iravTas tovs v6p.ov$, Kav oaov oterai Te Kat bwarat, co? a)<peAtp,<OTaTovs eavTY] tlOeTai’ tj Trpos aAAo re ^XcTrovara vopoOe-TetTai;
1 r&yaOov BW2; rdyaOa TW.
2 rd 6vo/j.a^6/j,evov dewpel-rw W; 6 ivop.a^6/j,evon debipeirai B ; Xey^rw . . . p.p ydp om. T.
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an ever-rising flood and bury in silt our original argument—and let us, if you please, proceed.
theo. To me, Socrates, such digressions are quite as agreeable as the argument; for they are easier for a man of my age to follow. However, if you prefer, let us return to our argument.
soc. Very well. We were at about the point in our argument where we said that those who declare that only motion is reality, and that whatever seems to each man really is to him to whom it seems, are willing to maintain their position in regard to other matters and to maintain especially in regard to justice that whatever laws a state makes, because they seem to it just, are just to the state that made them, as long as they remain in force ; but as regards the good, that nobody has the courage to go on and contend that whatever laws a state passes thinking them advantageous to it are really advantageous as long as they remain in force, unless what he means is merely the name “advantageous”1; and that would be making a joke of our argument. Am I right ?
theo. Certainly.
soc. Yes; for he must not mean merely the name, but the thing named must be the object of his attention.
theo. True.
soc. But the state, in making laws, aims, of course, at advantage, whatever the name it gives it, and makes all its laws as advantageous as possible to itself, to the extent of its belief and ability; or has it in making laws anything else in view ?
1 The legislator may call his laws advantageous, and that name, if it is given them when they are enacted, will belong to them, whatever their character may be.
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178 0EO 0u8ap,a>s.
2X1. TH ovv Kal rvy^dvec det, t) TroXXd Kal 8ta-p,apravet eKacrrr)1;
®eo. Ot/xat eycoye Kal apcapravecv.
2X1. ’’Ert rocvvv evdevSe dv pcaXXov rras ns dpcoXoyrjaecev ravra ravra, el rrepl Travrds ns tov et8ovs epoorcpr), ev a> Kal rd cocjoeXcpcov rvyyavec ov eon 8e ttov Kal Trepl tov pceXXovra ypdvov. otov yap vopcoOercopceOa, cos ecropcevovs cbc/yeXlpcovs rovs vdpLOVs nOepceda els tov eTrecra ypdvov tovto 8e pceXXov 2 dpOoos dv Xeyocpcev.
B ®eo. flaw ye.
2X1. uI0l dr), ovrcoal epcorcopcev Upcorayopav rj aXXov nvd tcov eKecvco rd avrd Xeydvruov rravrcov pcerpov dvOpcvTTOs ecrnv, d)s <f>aT€, a> Upcoraydpa, XevKcov, Bapecov, Kovcfjcov, ovdevds otov ov tcov toiovtcov eycov ydp avrdov rd KptTTjpiov ev avTa>, ota ndcryec Tocavra ocdpcevos, dXrjdfj re olerai avrd) Kal dvra. ov\ ovtco;
®eo. Ovtco.
2X1. TIl Kal tcov pbeXXovTcov eaeoOac, t/nfaopLev, d> Wpcorayopa, eyei rd Kpvrripiov ev avrcb, Kal oca C dv oirjOfi ecreaOac, ravra Kal ycyverac eKecvcp ra> ocrjOevn; otov Oeppcd, dp* drav res olr)0fj cdccorrjs avrdv moperdv Xrp/fecrdac Kal eoeadac ravrrjv rrjv OeppLOTTjra, Kal erepos, carpds de, dvrocrjOfj, Kara tt)v TTorepov dd£av cf>copcev rd pceXXov aTTO^rjuecrdac; t) Kara rr)V dpc^orepuov, Kal rco pcev larpcd ov
1	eKdtTTT) W ; eKacrry BT.
2	fdXXov W ; fjcaXXov BT.
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theo. Certainly not.
soc. And does it always hit the mark, or does every state often miss it ?
theo. I should say they do often miss it!
soc. Continuing, then, and proceeding from this point, every one would more readily agree to this assertion, if the question were asked concerning the whole class to which the advantageous belongs; and that whole class, it would seem, pertains to the future. For when we make laws, we make them with the idea that they will be advantageous in after time ; and this is rightly called the future.
theo. Certainly.
soc. Come then, on this assumption, let us question Protagoras or someone of those who agree with him. Man is the measure of all things, as your school says, Protagoras, of the white, the heavy, the light, everything of that sort without exception ; for he possesses within himself the standard by which to judge them, and when his thoughts about them coincide with his sensations, he thinks what to him is true and really is. Is not that what they say ?
THEO. Yes.
soc. Does he, then, also, Protagoras, we shall say, possess within himself the standard by which to judge of the things which are yet to be, and do those things which he thinks will be actually come to pass for him who thought them ? Take, for instance, heat; if some ordinary man thinks he is going to take a fever, that is to say, that this particular heat will be, and some other man, who is a physician, thinks the contrary, whose opinion shall we expect the future to prove right? Or perhaps the opinion
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Ocppcds ovSe Trvperrcov yevryrerac, eavrcp Se dpccftd-repay
©EO. reAocov jCteW’ dv evq.
Sn. ’AAA’, ot/zat, rrept ocvov yXvKVTTpro? Kal D avarr)pdri]ros pceXXovarjs eaeadac rov yecopyov Sofa, aAA’ ov^ rj rov Kbdapcarov KVpla.
©EO. Tt pvqv;
sn. OvS’ dv av Trepl dvappcdarov re Kal evap-pcoarov eaopcevov Tracdorpl/dr]? dv /SeXrcov Sofaaetev pcovacKOV, o1 Kat orecra avrcp Tracdorpl^r) 8d£ec evdppcoarov etvac.
©EO. Ov8apcd)$.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal rov pceXXovro? earcaaeadat per) pcayecpcKov ovros, aKeva^opeevrjs Oolvrjs, aKvporepa rj Kplucs rrjs rov oi/jottocov Trepl rfjs eaopeevrjs E Tjoovrjs. TTtpc (lev yap rov 'ijor] ovros eKaarco rjoeos yeyovoros p/r/oev ttoj rep ^oyep oca/xa^o>* pceda, aAAa nepl rov pceXXovros eKacrrcp Kal Sofetp Kal event)ac rrorepov avros avrcp dpcaros Kpcrys, r) av, <3 riparrayopa, rd ye2 Trepl Xoyov? Ttcdavdv eKaarcp rjpccov eaopcevov ec? ScKaanjpcov fteXrcov dv Trpodogdaacs t] rcov cdccorajv oarcaovv;
©EO. Kat pcdXa, d) ULcoKpares, rovrd ye ac/)ddpa VTTLaxvecro rrdvrcjvv dcac^epew avrds.
SH. N17 Ata, <3 pceXe' ovdecs y dv avrcp Ste-179 Xeyero dedov? ttoXv dpyvpcov, el per) rovs avvdvra? errecdev ore Kal rd pceXXov eaeadat re Kal dd^etv
1 6 om. T.	2 r6 7e W; r6re BT.
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of both, and the man will become, not hot or feverish to the physician, but to himself both 1
theo. No, that would be ridiculous.
soc. But, I imagine, in regard to the sweetness or dryness which will be in a wine, the opinion of the husbandman, not that of the lyre-player, will be valid.
theo. Of course.
soc. And again, in a matter of discord or tunefulness in music that has never been played, a gymnastic teacher could not judge better than a musician what will, when performed, seem tuneful even to a gymnastic teacher himself.
theo. Certainly not.
soc. Then, too, when a banquet is in preparation the opinion of him who is to be a guest, unless he has training in cookery, is of less value concerning the pleasure that will be derived from the viands than that of the cook. For we need not yet argue about that which already is or has been pleasant to each one; but concerning that which will in the future seem and be pleasant to each one, is he himself the best judge for himself, or would you, Protagoras—at least as regards the arguments which will be persuasive in court to each of us—be able to give an opinion beforehand better than anyone whatsoever who has no especial training ?
theo. Certainly, Socrates, in this, at any rate, he used to declare emphatically that he himself excelled everyone.
soc. Yes, my friend, he certainly did; otherwise nobody would have paid him a high fee for his conversations, if he had not made his pupils believe that neither a prophet nor anyone else could judge
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ovre ptavrts- ovre tls dXXos dpecvov Kplvecev av r) 9	/	1
auros.
0EO. 'AXrjOecrTaTa.
sn. Ovkovv Kal at vopoOealaL Kal to cb^dXcpov 7T€pi to peXXov cart, Kat rras av opoXoyot, vopode-rovpevrjv itoXlv iroXXaKLS dvdyKTjv elvai tov dx/jeXc-pcorarov drroTvyxdveLV;
©eo. MaAa ye.
SH. Xlerptcos apa rjplv rrpos tov StSaoKaAov B <jov elp'qaeraL, otl avdyKr) avrcp opoXoyelv (rococo-repdv T€ dXXov dXXov elvaL Kat tov pev tolovtov peTpov etvai, epol de tco dveir lotti povL prjde ottcootlovv dvdyKYjv elvaL peTpcp yLyveadaL, cos dpTi pe TjvdyKa^ev o vrrep eKewov Xoyos, clt eftovXdprjv €tr€ pr), tolovtov elvaL.
0EO. ’EK€tVTj pOL doK€L, CO ^iCOKpaTCSt paXLGTa aXluKeodaL d Xoyos, aXLaKopevos Kal Tavry, fj ras tcov dXXatv Sofa? Kvplas iroLet, aurat Se etfravrprav tovs eKetvov Xoyovs ovdaprj aXr)9eis rjyovpevaL.
C sn. IIoAAa^i), co Oeodcvpe, Kal aAA?? av to, ye tolovtov dXolr) pr) rraaav ttovtos aXr)0rj dogav elvai ‘ rrepl de to rrapov eKaoTCp rrddos, e^ cdv aL aiaO^aeLS Kal al KaTa Tavras Sofat ycyvovraL, XaXerrcoTepov eXecv cos ovk aXr)3eLS' lcjcos de ovdev Xeyco' dvdXcoTOL yap, ec ero^ov, €lctlv, kol ol (fracrKovTes auras’ evapyels tc eLvac Kac eiTLOTrjpas Taxa av dvra Xe'yoiev, Kal OeaLTrjTOS ode ovk aird (TKOTTOV elpr)Kev alaOrjoLV Kal errLaTr)pr)V TavTOV D Oepevos- TTpocjLTeov ovv eyyvTepco, cos d wep 1 aiirbs ai/rip mss. ; airtip om. Schleiermacher.
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better than himself what was in the future to be and seem.
theo. Very true.
soc. Both lawmaking, then, and the advantageous are concerned with the future, and everyone would agree that a state in making laws must often fail to attain the greatest advantage ?
theo. Assuredly.
soc. Then it will be a fair answer if we say to your master that he is obliged to agree that one man is wiser than another, and that such a wise man is a measure, but that I, who am without knowledge, am not in the least obliged to become a measure, as the argument in his behalf just now tried to oblige me to be, whether I would or no.
theo. In that respect, Socrates, I think that the argument is most clearly proved to be wrong, and it is proved wrong in this also, in that it declares the opinions of others to be valid, whereas it was shown that they do not consider his arguments true at all.
soc. In many other respects, Theodorus, it could be proved that not every opinion of every person is true, at any rate in matters of that kind ; but it is more difficult to prove that opinions are not true in regard to the momentary states of feeling of each person, from which our perceptions and the opinions concerning them arise. But perhaps I am quite wrong; for it may be impossible to prove that they are not true, and those who say that they are manifest and are forms of knowledge may perhaps be right, and Theaetetus here was not far from the mark in saying that perception and knowledge are identical. So we must, as the argument in behalf of 139
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Tipcorayopov Xoyos ezreTarre, /cat ok&tttcov t^v c^epopevrjv tovtov overlap bcaKpovovra^ etre vyies etre oaOpov </>0eyyeraL‘	8’ ovv ire pl avTrjs ov
c/mwXt) ov8* dXlyoLs yeyovev.
27. ©EO. IloAAou Kal Set rfravX'r] etvat, aAAa TTepl pe.v tt)V ’Icurtav /cat eTTtStScoo't TrapiroXv. ol yap tov 'tlpaKXcLTOv eracpoL yoprjyovuL tovtov tov Xoyov pdXa eppcopevcos.
Sn. Ta) tol, co </>lXe Qe68cope, paXXov OK&rrreov E ><at e£ apyrjs, coazrep avTol viroTelvovTac.
©eo. UavTarraoL pev ovv. Kal yap, co ^coKpaTes, TTCpl TOVTCOV TCOV ' YlpaicXcLTctcOV 7], COGTTtp OV XeyeLS, 'OpTjpetcov Kal &tl TraXacoTepcov, avrot?
\	X X J/T? I	<Z
pev tols rrepL tt]v iLcpeoov, oool TTpooiroiovvTac epLTTCLpoL etvat,1 2 ouSer pcaXXov olov tc ^caXeydrjvaL tols OLOTpdooLV. aT€yyd)s yap Kara ra ovyypaiJL-
p,ara cfjepovTaL, to 8’ em/xetvat errl Xoyco Kal epcoTTj/jLaTL Kal rjovylcos ev p,€pel aTTOKplvaaOaL ISO /cat epeoOaL t^ttov ovtols €VL t] to /lltjScv p,aXXov
8e VTTcpftdXXeL to ouS’ ovSev Trpds to p/rfoe apLKpov evcLvai tols av8paaLV rjovylas- aAA’ dv TLvd ti eprj, cooTtep ck </>aperpas pTjpaTLOKLa alvLypaTCvZr) avaO7TCOVT€S aTTOTO^eVOVOL, Kav TOVTOV ^YjTTjS Xoyov XafleLV TL €Lp7]K€V, CTCpCp 'JT€7tXt)$€L KOLVCOS p€T~ covopaapevcp. TrepaveZs Se ovSezrore ovSev irpds ov8eva avTcov’ ov8e ye ckclvol ovtoI Trpos aXXtf-B Xovs, aAA’ e^ Travv </>vXaTTOVOL to pr)8ev fleflaLOV
1 SiaKpotJOvra TW ; &ko6ovtcl B.
2 S-/j.iretpoL elvai Vindob. 21; ^jUTreipoi BT, Euseb.
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Protagoras1 enjoined upon us, come up closer and examine this doctrine of motion as the fundamental essence, rapping on it to see whether it rings sound or unsound. As you know, a strife has arisen about it, no mean one, either, and waged by not a few combatants.
theo. Yes, far from mean, and it is spreading far and wide all over Ionia; for the disciples of Hera-cleitus are supporting this doctrine very vigorously.
soc. Therefore, my dear Theodorus, we must all the more examine it from the beginning as they themselves present it.
theo. Certainly we must. For it is no more possible, Socrates, to discuss these doctrines of Hera-cleitus (or, as you say, of Homer or even earlier sages) with the Ephesians themselves—those, at least, who profess to be familiar with them—than with madmen. For they are, quite in accordance with their text-books, in perpetual motion; but as for keeping to an argument or a question and quietly answering and asking in turn, their power of doing that is less than nothing; or rather the words “nothing at all” fail to express the absence from these fellows of even the slightest particle of rest. But if you ask one of them a question, he pulls out puzzling little phrases, like arrows from a quiver, and shoots them off; and if you try to get hold of an explanation of what he has said, you will be struck with another phrase of novel and distorted wording, and you never make any progress whatsoever with any of them, nor do they themselves with one another, for that matter, but they take very good care to allow nothing to be settled either
1 See 168 u.
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ear etvat pryd ev Xdycy pr}T ev Tabs avT&v t/tvxabS, Tjyovpevob, d>s epob Sokci, avTo oracrbpov eivat' tovto) Be naw iroXepovcrbv, Kal KaO' doov SvvavTai TravTaxddev eK^dXXovabV.
Sn. ’Toto?, d> ©eoBcope, tovs dvBpas paxopevovs edpaKas, elp^vevovcrw Be ov avyyeyovas' ov yap aoc eTaipol elabv * aXX , olpab, Ta TOcavTa TObS paOryrabs dnl o^oAij? (fapa^ovabv, ovs av flovXuyvTai dpolovs avTOb? TTObTyjab.
@eo. Hotot? padryrabs, d) Sabpovbe; ovBe yb-C yveTab toov TObOVTuw eTepos cTepov paOryrYjs, aAA airropaTOb dvafivovTab, onodev av tvxh CKatrros auTuiv evdovocduas, Kai. tov CTepov o CTCpos ovBcv YjyebTab ebBevab. rrapd pev ovv tovtojv, OTrep yja epojv, ovk dv ttotc Xdflobs Xdyov ovtc eKovTOiv ovt aKovTO)V' avTov? Be Bet irapaXaflovTas a)OTrep np6^Xr]pa evbaKon-ebaOab.
sn. Kat peTplo)? ye Xeyebs. to ye irpoftXiqpa dXXo Tb TrapebXr^ayev -rrapa pev to)V dpxaiayv peTa D TTObrprebOS €7TbKpVTTTOpeVO)V TOVS TToXXoVS, d)S Tj yeveabs Tojv aXXa>v TTavTOiV OIkcovos Te Kat Uy^Ovs pevpaTa Tvyxavcb Kal ovBev evTYjKe, rrapd Be Tojv vcrTcpojv (itc ao(/>a)Tepa)V ava^avBov aTro8ebKVvpc~ vcov, Iva Kal oc GKVTOTopob avTidv ttjv aocfjbav pdOcoobv aKovaavTes Kal TravaoovTab rjXbOuos olo-pevob Ta pev ecyrdvab, Ta Be KbVCbaOab to)v ovtojv, paOdvTes Be ort rrdvTa KbvebTab Tbpcoabv avTods; dXlyov Be errcXaf)6pY]v, a> ©eoBcope, on aAAot aS TavavTba TOVTObs arre^TqvavTO,
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in an argument or in their own minds, thinking, I suppose, that this is being stationary; but they wage bitter war against the stationary, and, so far as they can, they banish it altogether.
soc. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen the men when they are fighting, but have not been with them when they are at peace; for they are no friends of yours; but I fancy they utter such peaceful doctrines at leisure to those pupils whom they wish to make like themselves.
theo. What pupils, my good man ? Such people do not become pupils of one another, but they grow up of themselves, each one getting his inspiration from any chance source, and each thinks the other knows nothing. From these people, then, as I was going to say, you would never get an argument either with their will or against it; but we must ourselves take over the question and investigate it as if it were a problem of mathematics.
soc. Yes, what you say is reasonable. Now as for the problem, have we not heard from the ancients, who concealed their meaning from the multitude by their poetry, that the origin of all things is Oceanus and Tethys, flowing streams, and that nothing is at rest; and likewise from the moderns, who, since they are wiser, declare their meaning openly, in order that even cobblers may hear and know their wisdom and may cease from the silly belief that some things are at rest and others in motion, and, after learning that everything is in motion, may honour their teachers ? But, Theodorus, I almost forgot that others teach the opposite of this,
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E o*ov aKiviyrov reXtOav1 o> ravr ovop etvat,
/cat aAAa oaa MeAtacrot re /cat ITap/^teptSat evav-TLOV/X6VOI TTOlCri TOVTOt? BttCT^Vpt^OVTai, COS' €V T€ ravra ean Kai, earrjKev avro ev avrco ovk e%ov Xtopav ev rj /ctvetrat. rovroL$ ovv, a> eracpe, iracn rt xpycropieOa; Kara apcKpdv yap irpoLovres XeXr/-Oapev dp^orepcov els rd peaov TrenrcoKores, Kal 181 av px} ttt] dpvvdpevoL diat^vycopev, 8lky]v dcoaopev dtoTrep oc ev rats xraXatarpais did ypapprjs rat^ovres, orav vtt* dp^orepcov X^c/iOevres eXKcovrai, els rdvavrta. doKec ovp /cot rovs erepovs irporepov tJKeTrreov, ecfd ovuTrep (dpppjaapev, rovs peovras' Kal edv p,ev tl </>alva)vrat Xeyovres, avveX^opcev [xer9 avrcdv rpxas avrovs, rovs erepovs eKcfrvyecv ireipd)-pevoi,' edv de ol rov dXov araatcoTat dX^Oecrrepa Xeyew doKcdac, </>evgdpie0a Trap* avrovs drr a,v rcdv 2 B ra aKcvpra Kivovvrojv. dp,(f>drepoi 3’ dv cftavcdcn p/rfiev perpiov Xeyovres, yeXoioi ea6p,e0a rjyovpbevoi, Yjpds /.tev Tt Aeyetv (/>avXovs dvras, 'TTaprraXatovs de Kac Traaadcjiovs avdpas aTrodedoKi/iaKores. dpa odv, co Qeodcope, el XvacreXec els roaovrov Ttpo’Cevai KlvdwOV.
®EO. OvSey pev odv dveKrdv, <3 Tid)Kpares, ov dcauKet/jaadaL rt Xeyovacv eKarepoc ra>v dvdpcdv.
1	rfX^Oeiv Stallbaum; reX^Oei BT.
2	rap avTobs air’ ad twv Schleiermacher; rap' airrobs &r avru>v tup W ; air’ avruv tuv rap' avrobs B ; tuv rap' abrobs ar’ abruv T.
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So that it is motionless, the name of which is the All,1 and all the other doctrines maintained by Melissus and Parmenides and the rest, in opposition to all these ; they maintain that everything is one and is stationary within itself, having no place in which to move. What shall we do with all these people, my friend ? For, advancing little by little, we have unwittingly fallen between the two parties, and, unless we protect ourselves and escape somehow, we shall pay the penalty, like those in the palaestra, who in playing on the line are caught by both sides and dragged in opposite directions.2 I think, then, we had better examine first the one party, those whom we originally set out to join, the flowing ones, and if we find their arguments sound, we will help them to pull us over, trying thus to escape the others ; but if we find that the partisans of “the whole” seem to have truer doctrines, we will take refuge with them from those who would move what is motionless. But if we find that neither party has anything reasonable to say, wre shall be ridiculous if we think that we, who are of no account, can say anything worth while after having rejected the doctrines of very ancient and very wise men. Therefore, Iheo-dorus, see whether it is desirable to go forward into so great a danger.
theo. Oh, it would be unendurable, Socrates, not to examine thoroughly the doctrines of both parties.
1	Parmenides, line 98 (ed. Mullach). In its context the infinitive is necessary ; but Plato may have quoted carelessly and may have used the indicative.
2	In the game referred to (called SieXuvarlvSa by Pollux, ix. 112) the players were divided into two parties, each of which tried to drag its opponents over a line drawn across the palaestra.
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28. SO. Sk€7tt€ov ap €177 ctov ye ovtu) TTpodv-pLOVpL€VOV. 8oKeL OVV (-LOL O.pXrl €l'Val' ‘T^ (JKeifjCCOS C KLVTjCTeOOS TTCpb, 7TOLOV Tl 7TOT€ UpCL AeyOPT€9 (fiCLCTt.
rd rravra KLVCLadaL. /3ovAo/xat 8e AeyeiP to tolovSc TTOTCpOV €V TL €l8o$ aVTTJ? XeyOVCHV 7], COCKTCp ep,OL (fiCLLVCTOL, 8vO j pLT) JJLCVTOL p,OVOV €^IOI SoKeiTCO, aAAa w/z/zeTeye /cat av, Lva kolvtj ncLcrxc*>P'ev> TL KCLL 8 CT]. KOL pLOL Aey€* apa KLV€.L<J0CLL ^KCbXeLS, otov tl x^pav eK ycopas /zeTa^aAAzy rj kol ev tco avTCp crTpec/>T]TaL;
©EO. "Eycoye.	w
Sn. Tovto pLev tolvvv ev ccttco el8o$. otov de D T) pLev ev T<p avTU), 'yTjpaxj’KT) Se, 7) p,eAav eK XeyKOV r/ ctkXy]Pov eK p,aXaKov 'yLyvrpTCLL, tj Jrf,l>a aAA?]V aXXolaxyLV aAAoia>Tai, apa ovk cl£lov eTepov eb8os <f>dva.L KLVTjcreaJS;
©EO. ’'E/zocye 80/cei.1	z
Sfl. ’A.vayKaLOV pLev ovv.2 Svo 817 Xeyo) tovto) eL&r] KLvrjoecvs, aXXoLOJOLV, ttjv 8e (fjopav.3 4
©eo. yOpOd>$ ye Xeyajv.	,
SO. Tovto tolvvv ovtco ^LeXopLevoL 8LoXeya)p.eva. 17877 TO 19 TO. 7TO.VTO (fxKTKOVOLV KLVeLCjOciL KCLL CpO) TCopLev noTepov rrav (j>a,Te dp.(f)OTepa>s KLveLO0aL} E (f)epopLevov Te Kal dXXoLovp,evov, 77 to p>ev tl ap,cj>o-Tepas, to 8’ erepcos;	,
©eo. ’AAAa pLa A” eya)ye ovk ex<o CLTreiv' otpLaL 8’ dv cf>dvaL dpL<[>oT€pa)s. ,	,	, - 4
so. Ei 8e ye pvq, d> eTaipe, KLVOvp,eva Te ovtols
1 ^,uot7e 3o/cei om. Stobaeus.
2 avcvyKaiov p£v oPf given to Theodorus by B.
3 <f>opdv W; irepi<j>op&i' BT, Stobaeus.
4 avrois W ; eavTois BT.
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soc. Then they must be examined, since you are so urgent. Now I think the starting-point of our examination of the doctrine of motion is this: Exactly what do they mean, after all, when they say that all things are in motion ? What I wish to ask is this: Do they mean to say that there is only one kind of motion or, as I believe, two ? But it must not be my belief alone ; you must share it also, that if anything happens to us we may suffer it in common. Tell me, do you call it motion when a thing changes its place or turns round in the same place ?
theo. Yes.
soc. Let this, then, be one kind of motion. Now when a thing remains in the same place, but grows old, or becomes black instead of white, or hard instead of soft, or undergoes any other kind of alteration, is it not proper to say that this is another kind of motion ?
theo. I think so.
soc. Nay, it must be true. So I say that there are these two kinds of motion: (< alteration,” and “motion in space.”
theo. And you are right.
soc. Now that we have made this distinction, let us at once converse with those who say that all things are in motion, and let us ask them, “ Do you mean that everything moves in both ways, moving in space and undergoing alteration, or one thing in both ways and another in one of the two ways only ?”
theo. Bv Zeus, I cannot tell! But I think they would say that everything moves in both ways.
soc. Yes ; otherwise, my friend, they will find that things in motion are also things at rest, and it will
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Kal eCTTU)Ta ^aV€t7at, KCLl OvdeV fiaAAoP Op0COS €^€l elite iv on /ctvet7at to, irdvTa 7] on eomrjKev.
©eo. >AXr]0e<TTaTa Xeyebs.
2xi. Ovkovv enebdr] Kbveb(y0ab avTa 8et, to de p.7] Kbvebcr0ab pi] evetvab1 piqdevb, itavTa 8t? iracrav 182 Kbvr)cav del /civetrai.
©EO. ’AvdyKT].
sn. S/CO77€t dr] pOb 7o8e aUTCOV* TT]S 0eppOTT]TOS T] XeVKOTTJTOS T] OTOVOVV yeV€(JbV OVy OVTCO 7T(t)$ cXe~ yopev tf>dvab avrovs, ([)epecr0ab eKacrrov tovtcdv apa alu0T]oeb pera^v rov iroiovvTos re Kal itdayovTOS, Kal to pev irdayov al(j0T]TbKdv 2 aAA ovk abO0T]GbV 3 y(,yvecF0ab, to de itobovv irobov n aAA ov irobOTT]Ta ; tocos’ ovv t] TTObOTT]? apa aAAokotov Te (f>abveTab ovopa Kal ov pav0aveb$ a0poov Xeyopevov’ Kara B p^pT] ovv aKove. to yap ttocovv ovtc 0eppoTT]s ovTe XevKOTTjs, 0eppov de Kab XevKov ybyveTab, Kab raAAa ovtco’ pepvr]oab yap ttov Kal ev TOb$ 7Tp6cr0ev on OV7CUS’ eXeyopev, ev prjdev avTo Ka0, avi'o etvab, pry? av to Trobovv 7] Traayov, aAA e^ dp(/)OTepcvv irpos dXXTjXa crvyybyvopevcov Tas al(j0Y]crebs Kal Ta ala0Y]Ta aTronKTOVTa Ta pev TTOba 4 a77a ylyvea0ab, Ta de ala0av6peva.
©EO. X\epvT]pab' tto)s 8 ov;
2X1. Ta pev Tolvvv aAAa yalpebv eaaatpev, ebTe C dXXa>s ebTe ovtcos Xeyovabv- ov 8’ eveKa Xeyopev, tovto pdvov cftvXdTTCopev, epcvTOJVTes' Kbvevrab Kal pei3 cos <f>aTe, to, irdvTa; t] yap;
1 evecvat W ; etvai BT.
2 alffOi)TiKbi' Burnet; aiaOrjrbv BT; alcr0f]Ti]v Buttmann; alaOavb^evov Heindorf.
3 aiff07]o’iv W 3 aiff07]fftv txt BT.	iroio. bt; ttoi Bl.
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be no more correct to say that all things are in motion than that all things are at rest.
theo. What you say is very true.
soc. Then since they must be in motion, and since absence of motion must be impossible for anything, all things are always in all kinds of motion.
theo. Necessarily.
soc. Then just examine this point of their doctrine. Did we not find that they say that heat or whiteness or anything you please arises in some such way as this, namely that each of these moves simultaneously with perception between the active and the passive element, and the passive becomes percipient, but not perception, and the active becomes, not a quality, but endowed with a quality ? Now perhaps quality seems an extraordinary word, and you do not understand it when used with general application, so let me give particular examples. For the active element becomes neither heat nor whiteness, but hot or white, and other things in the same way; you probably remember that this was what we said earlier in our discourse, that nothing is in itself unvaryingly one, neither the active nor the passive, but from the union of the two with one another the perceptions and the perceived give birth and the latter become things endowed with some quality while the former become percipient.
theo. I remember, of course.
soc. Let us then pay no attention to other matters, whether they teach one thing or another; but let us attend strictly to this only, which is the object of our discussion. Let us ask them, “Are all things, according to your doctrine, in motion and flux ? ” Is that so ?
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©EO. Nai.
Sn. Ovkovv ap,</>OT€pa$ as 8ieiXdp,e0a Kivtfaeis, (frepopievd re Kal aXXoiovpieva;
©EO. n<x>s 8* ov; eirrep ye 817 reAeoK Kivrj-uerai.
Sn. Ei p,ev toivvv e<f>epeTO p,6vovt 17AA010VT0 8e Z >Z	V	» a f V	t n \ I f
pil], €l%Opi€V av TTOV ClTTeiV Oia OTTO pel Ta tpepo-pieva' 7) Trebs Aeyco/iev1;
0EO. OvTUDS-
D Sn. ’EttciSt? 8e ov8e tovto pevei, to Xcvkov peiv to peov, aAAa /tera^aAAei, dore Kal avrov tovtov elvai pox]V, tt]s XevKOTTjTOs, Kal pieTafloXrjv cis dXXrjV ypdav, *va pd] dXcp ravrn pievov, apd 77OT6 OtOP T€ TL 7TpO(y€L7T€LV	KCLL
dpOcos npoo’ayopeveiv;
0EO. Kai tls p,r)XavV> ^d)KpaTcs; tj dXXo ye ti tcov ToiovTivv, eiTtep del XeyovTos vne^epyeTai, are or] peov;
2n. Ti 8e ire pl aiaO^aecos epovpiev drroiacrovv, oiov tt)s tov opav i] aKoveiv; pieveiv rroTe ev avrip E Tip opav T] aKoveiv;
oeo. Ovkovv 8ei ye, eirrep irdvTa Kivevrai.
2H. Ovre dpa opav TrpoaprjTeov ti piaXXov r] pir] opav, ovoe tlv aAAT/v aLVurjcHV pLaAAov i] per/, iravrayv ye irdvrcos KLvovpLevcov.
©EO. Ov yap oSv.
2Q. Kai pir]V aiaOrjals ye emaTyp.7], d>$ e<f>ap.ev eyd) Te Kal QeaiTrjTOs.
0EO. THv ravra.
1 \iywfiev B ; Xtyop.ev T.
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THEO. Yes.
soc. Have they then both kinds of motion which we distinguished ? Are they moving in space and also undergoing alteration ?
theo. Of course; that is, if they are to be in perfect motion.
soc. Then if they moved only in space, but did not undergo alteration, we could perhaps say what qualities belong to those moving things which are in flux, could we not ?
theo. That is right.
soc. But since not even this remains fixed—that the thing in flux flows white, but changes, so that there is a flux of the very whiteness, and a change of colour, that it may not in that way be convicted of remaining fixed, is it possible to give any name to a colour, and yet to speak accurately ?
theo. How can it be possible, Socrates, or to give a name to anything else of this sort, if while we are speaking it always evades us, being, as it is, in flux?
soc. But what shall we say of any of the perceptions, such as seeing or hearing? Does it perhaps remain fixed in the condition of seeing or hearing ?
theo. It must be impossible, if all things are in motion.
soc. Then we must not speak of seeing more than not-seeing, or of any other perception more than of non-perception, if all things are in all kinds of motion.
theo. No, we must not.
soc. And yet perception is knowledge, as Theaetetus and I said.
theo. Yes, you did say that.
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2X1. OvSev apa €7TicrTT]pY]V pdXXov 7) pi) cttlott]-pvp aTreKptvdpeOa epcorcopevot o Tt ecrrtv evr toTTy/iTj. 183 ®eo. ’Eot/caTe.
2X1. KaAov av Tjpiv crvpflatvot rd eiravopdcopa rfjs diroKplcrecos, irpoOvpirjOetcrtv arro8et^at OTt rravra /ctvetTat, tva St? eKetvr) y] avroKpccrts opOp <f>aV7j. TO 8*, CO? €OIK€V, CcfraVT], €t TTOVTa KlVCLTat, Trdcra diroKptats, Tre pl otov av ti? airoKptvpTat, dpottos dpdp etvat, ovtco t* ^X€LV </>avat Kat pp ovtco, et Se /3ovAet, ytyveoOat, tva pp or^cico/zev avrovs tco Xdycp.
©eo. ’Op0a>? Aeyet?.
2X1. IIAijv ye, co OeoScope, drt “ ovtco tc eirrov Kai “ ovx ovtco.” Set Se ovSe tovto ovtco B Xeyetv* ovSe yap av ert kcvolto ovtco • ov8 av t( pr) ovtco ov8e yap tovto KtvTjcris' aAAa Ttvf dXXrjv c/xovtjv Octgov rot? tov Xoyov tovtov Xeyovcriv, co? vvv ye irpos ttiv avTcov V7TO0€atv ovk eyovcrt pypaTa, et pr] apa to ovo ottcos. pdXtOTa S’ ovtco? 2 dv avTOt? appoTTOt, avretpov Xeyopevov.
®eo. OtKetOTaTTi yovv StaAezcTO? avTy avTOt?.
2X1. Ovkovv, co 0eodcope, tov t€ aov eratpov aTrqXXdypeOa, Kat ovttco avyx<opovp€v avTco ttovt dv8pa irdvTCOv ypYjpaTCov perpov etvat, av prj C cfipovtpds Tt? vj' C7TCOTY]p7]V t€ ataO^utv ov ovyxco-pyadpeda koto, ye ttjv tov rravTa KtveiaOat pe0o8ov, et prj 3 Tt 77co? aAAco? 0eatT)?TO? 6'Se Aeyet.
©EO. "AptoT etprjKas, co UcoKpaTCS’ tovtcov yap ‘TrepavOevTCOV Kal epe Set aTr^AAa^at aot
1	Sirws BT ; otfrws W.
2	3’ o(h-ws om. W.	3 el W ; el BT.
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soc. Then when we were asked “ what is knowledge?” we answered no more what knowledge is than what not-knowledge is.
theo. So it seems.
soc. This would be a fine result of the correction of our answer, when we were so eager to show that all things are in motion, just for the purpose of making that answer prove to be correct. But this, I think, did prove to be true, that if all things are in motion, every answer to any question whatsoever is equally correct, and we may say it is thus or not thus—or, if you prefer, “becomes thus,” to avoid giving them fixity by using the word “ is.”
theo. You are right.
soc. Except, Theodorus, that I said “thus,” and “not thus ” ; but we ought not even to say “thus ” ; for “ thus would no longer be in motion; nor, again, “ not thus.” For there is no motion in “ this ” either; but some other expression must be supplied for those who maintain this doctrine, since now they have, according to their own hypothesis, no words, unless it be perhaps the word “ nohow.” That might be most fitting for them, since it is indefinite.
theo. At any rate that is the most appropriate form of speech for them.
soc. So, Theodorus, we have got rid of your friend, and we do not yet concede to him that every man is a measure of all things, unless he be a sensible man; and we are not going to concede that knowledge is perception, at least not by the theory of universal motion, unless Theaetetus here has something different to say.
theo. An excellent idea, Socrates; for now that this matter is settled, I too should be rid of the duty
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dvroKpivopevov Kara tols crvvd'qKas, eirei&r) to ire pi tov llpcorayopov Xoyov tcXos ayolr).
29. ©eai. Mt?, irplv y dv, d> 0ed3u>pe, Sw-D KpaTYjs tc Kai av tovs <f>daKovTas av to nav ecrra-
vai 8ieX0r)T€, dairep aprt irpovdeade.
©EO. Neo? dv, d) QealrrjTe, tovs irpeaftvTepovs d8u<eiv 8i8aaK€is dpioXoytas irapaftatvovTas; aAAa 7rapacK€vd£ov ottcos t<jjv cttiXolttcw ScoKparec 8daeLS Xoyov.
©eai. *Edv7T€p ye flovXr[Tai. 1781 ora p-eVr’ dv r^KOvaa irepl dv Xeycu.
©EO. 'IiTTreas els rre8lov irpoKaXei Sco/cpar)? els Xoyovs TrpoKoXovpievos' epcora ovv Kai aKovaei.
2n. ’AXXa p.01 8oko>, d> OedScope, irepl ye dv E KcAeuet QeaiTT]TOS ov Trelaeadai avTCp.
©EO. Ti 8v) ovv ov TrelcreoOai;
2n. MeXiaoov p,ev Kai tovs aXXovs, oiev eerros Xeyovcn to rrav, alayvvdpuevos pr] (f>opTLKd)s ctko-Tracerj tjttov aurxvvGpxu 7] era ovra LLap^evcorjv. Happ,evl8r]s 8e pioi <})alv€Tai, to tov ^O/ar/pov, f< al8oios tc p,oi ” etvai dp,a c< Seivds Te.” avp/Trpoa-epi^a yap 8vj Tip dv8pi Travv veos rravv TTpea^VTy, Kal p,oi e</>avT] /3d0os tl €%eiv TravTaTraai yevvaiov. 184 </)O^ovp,ai odv pr] ovtc Ta Xeydp,eva ^vviajpev, ti tc 8iavoovpLevos eiTre rroXv irXeov Xei7rd>p,eda, Kal
t/	**	»	/
to pieyiuTOV, ov eveKa o Aoyos copp.'iyrai, emcrTT]p,T}s Trepi, tI ttot ecrrlv, doKeTTTov yevprai vtto tu)v
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of answering your questions according to our agreement, since the argument about Protagoras is ended.
theaet. No, Theodorus, not until you and Socrates have discussed those who say all things are at rest, as you proposed just now.
theo. A young man like you, Theaetetus, teaching your elders to do wrong by breaking their agreements ! No; prepare to answer Socrates yourself for the rest of the argument.
theaet. I will if he wishes it. But I should have liked best to hear about the doctrine I mentioned.
theo. Calling Socrates to an argument is calling cavalry into an open plain.1 Just ask him a question and you shall hear.
soc. Still I think, Theodorus, I shall not comply with the request of Theaetetus.
theo. Why will you not comply with it ?
soc. Because I have a reverential fear of examining in a flippant manner Melissus and the others who teach that the universe is one and motionless, and because I reverence still more one man, Parmenides. Parmenides seems to me to be, in Homer’s words, "one to be venerated” and also "awful.” 2 For 1 met him when I was very young and he was very old, and he appeared to me to possess an absolutely noble depth of mind. So I am afraid we may not understand his words and may be still farther from understanding what he meant by them; but my chief fear is that the question with which we started, about the nature of knowledge, may fail to be investigated, because of the disorderly crowd of
1 A proverbial expression. An open plain is just what cavalry desires.
2 Iliad> iii. 172; Odyssey, viii. 22 ; xiv. 234.
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e7TeLcrKcopad,6vTCOV Xdycuv, ei TIS avrois Trelaerat' dXXcvs r€ Kal ov vvv eyetpopev TrX'qOei apifyavov, cere Xis’ ev irapepycp oKei/jerai, dvd£d av nddoi, if	C
€txe LKaVUJS, p?)KVVOpeVOS TO TT}S eTTLOTT]p7]S d(f)avc€L’ Set 3e ovderepa, aAAa ©eatx^xov <3v B KV€l irepl CITUTTTIp/lQS TTeipdaOai TjpaS TT) paLeVTlKT] Teyvir] dvroAvoat.
©EO. ’AAAa xptf, €t So/tet, OVTO) TTOICLV.
2a. "Ext xotvvv, co ©eatxv/xe, xooovSe 7?ept tojv elprjpevaiv e7TLcrK€i[/ai,. atoOrjcav yap dr) emaTijp'qv arreKplva)’ rj yap;
©eai. Na/.
t ovv tls ae a>o epajron/* ra> ra Acvko Kal peXava dpa dvf)pornos Kal rep rd d^da Kal n t »	/	> > V	V	9	t< »	/
papea aKovet; clttols av, otpai, oppaac xe X »	/	> >
Kat coatv.
©eai. "Eycoye.
C SH. To 8e €v^ep€? tcov dvoparcov re Kal prj-pdra)V Kal p/rj dt aKpiflelas egera^dpevov rd pev TToXXd ovk dyevves, aAAa paXXov rd rovrov evavrlov aveXevOepov, earc de ore dvayKacov, otov Kal vvv dvdyKT] eTTcXa^eaOai tyjs aTTOKploecos Tfv dnoKpLvei, ovk dpdrp (JKOTrec ydp, dnoKpLcns Trorepa dpOorepa, (p dpcopev, tovto etvat d(f>6aXpovs, r; ot ov opcopev, Kai <p aKOvopev, coxa, rj ot ov aKovopev ;
©eai. At’ cov eKacrra alaOavdpeOa, epoiye doKei, co Sco/cpaxes, paXXov r/ ols.
2H. Aetvov ydp ttov, a» ?rat, et TroAAat Tives ev rjpiv, d)(J7Tep ev dovpeiois Ittttols, alad^aeis 156
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arguments which will burst in upon us if we let them in; especially as the argument we are now proposing is of vast extent, and would not receive its deserts if we treatedit as a side issue, and if we treat it as it deserves, it will take so long as to do away with the discussion about knowledge. Neither of these things ought to happen, but we ought to try by the science of midwifery to deliver Theaetetus of the thoughts about knowledge with which he is pregnant.
theo. Yes, if that is your opinion, we ought to do so.
soc. Consider, then, Theaetetus, this further point about what has been said. Now you answered that perception is knowledge, did you not ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. If, then, anyone should ask you, “ By what does a man see white and black colours and by what does he hear high and low tones?” you would, I fancy, say, “ By his eyes and ears.”
theaet. Yes, I should.
soc. The easy use of words and phrases and the avoidance of strict precision is in general a sign of good breeding ; indeed, the opposite is hardly worthy of a gentleman, but sometimes it is necessary, as now it is necessary to object to your answer, in so far as it is incorrect. Just consider; which answer is more correct, that our eyes are that by which we see or that through which we see, and our ears that by which or that through which we hear ?
theaet. I think, Socrates, we perceive through, rather than by them, in each case.
soc. Yes, for it would be strange indeed, my boy, if there are many senses ensconced within us, as if
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eyKaO-qvrac, aAAa /zi) els pdav nva I8eav, ecre t/MJX'Yjv ecre o 71 Set /caAetv, irdvra ravra gvvrecvec, rj 8ta toutcov otov dpydvuw aladavopceda ocra alaOrfra.
©eai. ’AAAa /xot 8ok€i ovrco pcaXXov 7) cKeivaJS.
sn. TouSe rot eve/ca avrd aot 8ta/cpt)8ovp,at, ei rcvc Yjpcdiv avra>v rep avrep bed pcev dcf)9aXp.a)V eeftcKVovpceda XevKeov re Kal pceXdvcov, 3ta 8e raw E aAAcov erepeov av revaw, Kal e£ecs epeoredpeevos irdvra rd rocavra els rd oedpea avaeftepeev. taco? §€ BeXrcov ere Xeyecv avrd drroKpcvopcevov pcaXXov T) epee VTrep crov TroXvTrpaypcovecv. Kai peoi, Xeye-Oeppea Kal crKXypd Kal Kowfra Kal yXvKea 81’ cop alaflavei, dpa ov rov acopcaros eKaara riOrjs; dXXov rwds;
©eai. OvBevo? dXXov.
Sn. TH Kal eOeX^oeis dpeoXoyew, a 8t* ere pas 185 8vvdpcea)s aloOdvee, ddvvarov elvai. 8c aAAr/s Tavr’ alatiecrOac, otov a 3t’ aKor^s, 81 o^eco?, -z) a 8c di/seais, de aKorjs;
©eai. Ila)? yap ovk eBeXrjaa);
SQ. Et rt dpa Trepl dpct/jorepaw 8cavoec, ovk dv 8cd ye rov erepov dpydvov, ov83 ad 3ta rov erepov rrepi dpce^orepuiv aladdvoc dv,
©eai. Ou yap ovv.
sn. Ilept 8-rj dxovTjs Kal Trepl %poas Trpatrov pcev
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we were so many wooden horses of Troy, and they do not all unite in one power, whether we should call it soul or something else, by which we perceive through these as instruments the objects of perception.
theaet. I think what you suggest is more likely than the other way.
soc. Now the reason why I am so precise about the matter is this: I want to know whether there is some one and the same power within ourselves by which we perceive black and white through the eyes, and again other qualities through the other organs, and whether you will be able, if asked, to refer all such activities to the body. But perhaps it is better that you make the statement in answer to a question than that I should take all the trouble for you. So tell me: do you not think that all the organs through which you perceive hot and hard and light and sweet are parts of the body ? Or are they parts of something else ?
theaet. Of nothing else.
soc. And will you also be ready to agree that it is impossible to perceive through one sense what you perceive through another; for instance, to perceive through sight what you perceive through hearing, or through hearing what you perceive through sight ?
theaet. Of course I shall.
soc. Then if you have any thought about both of these together, you would not have perception about both together either through one organ or through the other.
theaet. No.
soc. Now in regard to sound and colour, you have,
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auro TOVTO Trepl dpL(/)OT€pa)V T} 8(,aVO€L, OTt apL<f>OT€p(Jt) ecrrov;
©eai. ’'Eyuiye.
sn. Ovkovv Kal otl cKarepov cKarepov pLev «	t	O. A	,	/
eTepov, eavTcp oe tovtov;
B ©eai. Ti pvT/v;
2X1. Kat on apL(f)OT€pa) 3vo, eKaTepov 3e ev;
©eai. Kat TOVTO.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal evre dvofiolco etre o/notai aAA^-Aotv, Swaros el eTTLCTKeifjaoOaL;
©eai. ’Terais.
2X1. Taura 3t) rravTa 8ia tlvos Trepl ovtolv 3ta-voec; ovtc yap ot aKorjs ovTe ot oipeoos otov Te to kolvov Xapflaveiv Trepl at)TO)v. ctl 8e Kal t68c TeKp/riptov Trepl ov Xeyop,ev el yap Svvarov evr] ap.<l>OT€p(jj (JKei/jaaOai., ap* eerrov aXpcvpa) rf ov, otcrO* otl e%€L$ eLTreiv a> eTrLorKeifjcL, Kal tovto ovtz C o^ts ovTe aKOT] ^alveTac, aAAa n aAAo.
©eai. Tt 8’ ov pLeXXec; t] ye 8ta nys yXeorTrjs Swarts.
2D. KaAa)? Xeyecs. rj 8e 8y 8ta tlvos 8vvapLLs to t errl rraaL kolvov Kal to exrl tovtols 8t]Xol ool, CO TO €(JTLV €7TOVOp..aL>€l$ KCLL TO OVK €(TTl, Kal a vvv 8tj ypa>T(v/aev Trepl avTcov; tovtols TraoL Trola aTToScoaeLS opyava 8l* cop ala0dveTa.L rjpLcov to alaOavopLevov eKacrra;
©eai. Overtax XeyeLS Kal to pVT] elvac, Kal opLOLo-
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in the first place, this thought about both of them, that they both exist ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. And that each is different from the other and the same as itself?
theaet. Of course.
soc. And that both together are two and each separately is one ?
theaet. Yes, that also.
soc. And are you able also to observe whether they are like or unlike each other ?
theaet. May be.
soc. Now through what organ do you think all this about them ? For it is impossible to grasp that which is common to them both either through hearing or through sight. Here is further evidence for the point I am trying to make: if it were possible to investigate the question whether the two, sound and colour, are bitter or not, you know that you will be able to tell by what faculty you will investigate it, and that is clearly neither hearing nor sight, but something else.
theaet. Of course it is,—the faculty exerted through the tongue.
soc. Very good. But through what organ is the faculty exerted which makes known to you that which is common to all things, as well as to these of which we are speaking—that which you call being and not-being, and the other attributes of things, about which we were asking just now? What organs will you assign for all these, through which that part of us which perceives gains perception of each and all of them ?
theaet. You mean being and not-being, and like-
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myra Kal dvopoidrqra, Kal to ravrdv re Kal rd D €T€pOV, €Tl §€ eV T€ Kai TOV dXXov dpt.0p.OV TTepi avnov. orjAov oe on Kai, a prior t€ Kai Trepirrov epcoras, Kal raAAa doa rovrois ezrerai, 8ia nvos it ore redv rov acbparos rfi ipvXT) aluOavdpeOa.
2D. <X'TT€p€VJ d) &eaiTYjTe, OKoXovOeiS, Kal €OTIP a epaird) avrd ravra.
©eai. ’AAAa pd Ata, co ^cok pares, eycoye ovk dv eyoipi elireiv, irXrjv y on poi do Kei rrjv dpy^v ouS’ eivai roiovrov ovdev rovrois dpyavov idiov cbcnrep eKeivois, aAA’ avry; di avrrjs yj i/wx?) rd E Koiva poi </>aiverai rrepl rravnov emoKOTreiv.
2D. KaAoj- yap el, co ^ealr^re, Kal ovx> d)S eXeye Qeodcopos, ai&xP°S’ ® KaXcos Xeyu>v KaXos re Kal dyaOds. Trpds 8e rep KaXa> ev eiroirpras pe pdXa ovyvov Xoyov aTraXXd^as, el ^alverat ctoi rd pev avrTj di’ avrrjs y) fax'?) emcrKOTreiv, rd de did redv rov crcbparos dvvdpeaiv. rovro yap ^v o Kal avrep poi edoKei, eflovXdpYjv de Kal aol dd£ai.
186 ©eai. ’AAAa pY]v e^alverat ye.
30. 2D. Horepcop odv n0Y]s tyjv ovolav; rovro yap pdXiara errl Trdvrcov iraperrerai.
©eai. ’Eyco pev cbv avry yj if/vx^) Ka#’ avrYjv enopey er ai.
2D. ri Kat to opoiov Kai to avopoiov Kai to ravrdv Kal erepov;
©eai. Nai'.
2D. Ti de; KaXov Kal aicrypov Kal ayaOdv Kai kokov ;
©eai. Kai rovreov poi doKei ev rois pdXicrra Trpds dXXrjXa crKOTreiaOai rijv ovcriav, dvaXoyi-162
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ness and unlikeness, and identity and difference, and also unity and plurality as applied to them. And you are evidently asking also through what bodily organs we perceive by our soul the odd and the even and everything else that is in the same category.
soc. Bravo, Theaetetus! you follow me exactly; that is j ust what I mean by my question.
theaet. By Zeus, Socrates, I cannot answer, except that 1 think there is no special organ at all for these notions, as there are for those others; but it appears to me that the soul views by itself directly what all things have in common.
soc. Why, you are beautiful, Theaetetus, and not, as Theodorus said, ugly; for he who speaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But besides being beautiful, you have done me a favour by relieving me from a long discussion, if you think that the soul views some things by itself directly and others through the bodily faculties; for that was my own opinion, and I wanted you to agree.
theaet. Well, I do think so.
soc. To which class, then, do you assign being; for this, more than anything else, belongs to all things ?
theaet. I assign them to the class of notions which the soul grasps by itself directly.
soc. And also likeness and unlikeness and identity and difference ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And how about beautiful and ugly, and good and bad ?
theaet. I think that these also are among the things the essence of which the soul most certainly 163
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S,optvri tv tavrfj rd ytyovora Kal rd rrapdvra B irpos rd /xe'AAovTa.
2X1. *Exe	Tt T0$ crxXripov ttjv
aKXrjporrjra did tt}? tTrai/yrjs aio^o-eTai, Kal rov paXaKOV rrjv paXaKor'qra dbaavrcvs;
©EAI. Nat.
2a. de' yt ovalav Kal o n terror Kal rrjv tvavridrTyra irpos aXXrjXa) Kal ty]V ovalav aS rrjs evavrioT'qros avT^j rj ifjvyq eTraviovaa /cat avpftaX-Xovaa rrpds aXXr^Xa Kplvtiv rrtiparai Tjpiv.
0EAI. II aw ptv ovv.
2X1. Ovkovv rd ptv tvdvs ytvoptvois irdpeari C <f>vati aiaOdvtaOac dvOpcvTrois Te /cat drjplois, daa did tov CTcd/xaTO? iraOr/fiara errl tt}v ^vyrjv rtlvec rd de rrepl tovtojv avaXoylap,ara rrpos re ovalav Kal axfitXtiav p,oyL$ Kal tv xpovcp did TroAAa/v rrpay-pdrcov Kal Tratdeia? TrapaylyvtTat, ots av Kal 'rrapaylyvrjrac;
©EAI. navTCiTraoi ptv ovv.
2a. Otov Tt ovv dXyOtlas rv^eev, <p p/rftt ovalas; ©EAI. ’AdvvaTOP.
2a. Ov de dXr]0tlas res arv^qatc, rrort tovtov tTTLUTrjpcov tarac;
D ©EAl. Kai 7rd>? av, a> IZcvkparts;
2a. ’Ev ptv apa rois Trad^piaaiv ovk tvi irri-arYip/r], tv de rep rrtpl tKtlvcov avXXoyiapxp’ ovalas yap Kal dXrfttlas ivravda ptv, d>s t'oiKt, Svvardv di/taaOai, e/cet de advvarov.
©eai. <I>atv€Tai.
2a. ovv ravrdv tKtivd rt Kal rovro 1 /caAets, roaavras dia(f>opds txovrt;
1 tovto] rairb T ; tolutov B.
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views in their relations to one another, reflecting within itself upon the past and present in relation to the future.
soc. Stop there. Does it not perceive the hardness of the hard through touch, and likewise the softness of the soft?
theaet. Yes.
soc. But their essential nature and the fact that they exist, and their opposition to one another, and, in turn, the essential nature of this opposition, the soul itself tries to determine for us by reverting to them and comparing them with one another.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Is it not true, then, that all sensations which reach the soul through the body, can be perceived by human beings, and also by animals, from the moment of birth ; whereas reflections about these, with reference to their being and usefulness, are acquired, if at all, with difficulty and slowly, through many troubles, in other words, through education ?
theaet. Assuredly.
soc. Is it, then, possible for one to attain “ truth ” who cannot even get as far as “ being ” ?
theaet. No.
soc. And will a man ever have knowledge of anything the truth of which he fails to attain ?
theaet. How can he, Socrates ?
soc. Then knowledge is not in the sensations, but in the process of reasoning about them; for it is possible, apparently, to apprehend being and truth by reasoning, but not by sensation.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. Then w ill you call the two by the same name, when there are so great differences between them ?
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©EAI. Ovkovv 8r] 8cKaLov ye.
2fl. Tt ovv 8rj eKelvcp aTTo8(,8a)$ ovopa, tco opav, aKovecv, dac^paLvecrdaL, j/'vyeo^at, deppalveardaL;
E ©eai. AladaveadaL eycoye- rl yap dXXo;
sn. Evprrav ap’ avrd KaXecs aiodr]crLv;
©eai. ’AvdyKrp
Sn. TQt ye, </>ap.e,v, ov pereariv aXydelas aifra-crdaL' ov8e yap ovcrlas.
©eai. Ov yap ovv. t~\ 5 0., >t >	»	/
SH. UVO ap eTTLCTTT]pT]S. ©eai. Ov yap.
2Q. Ovk dp* dv e'lr] rrore, co Oeatr^re, aLcrdrprLS re Kal en’icrr'qpr) ravrov.
©eai. Ov ^atverat, co H co kpares. Kal paXLcrrd ye vvv Karac^avecjrarov yeyovev dXXo dv aLadrjcrecos eTTLCFrTjpvq.
187 sn. ’AAA’ ov rt pev 8r] tovtov ye eveKa r]pxd~ p,eaa ocaAeyo/zevoi, iva evpcopcev rt itot ovk ear emcrrrjpT], aAAa tc ecrriv. opccos oe toctovtov ye irpofteftr]Kap,ev, cvcrre pr] t^reZv avrrjv ev alad^crei to rrapaTrav, aAA’ ev eKelvcp rep dvopan, o ri ttot eyet rj i/jvyr], orav avTi) Kau avrrjv TrpayparevTjrai, irepl ra ovra.
©EAI. ’AAAa prjv tovto ye KaXeirac, co ^coKpares, cos eycppac, doga^ew.
sn. ’OpOcos yap oiet, co </>(,Xe. Kal dpa dr] vvv B TraAcp e^ apyrjS) rrdvra rd TrpocrOev e^aXevf/as, et tl paXXov KaOopas, enecdr] evravda ttpoeXrjXvdas. Kal Xeye avdes tl ttot ecrriv errLar^pr].
31. ©eai. Ad^av pev rracrav elrreLV, co Sai-
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theaet. No, that would certainly not be right.
soc. What name will you give, then, to the one which includes seeing, hearing, smelling, being cold, and being hot ?
o	T
theaet. Perceiving. What other name can 1 give it ?
soc. Collectively you call it, then, perception ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. By which, we say, we are quite unable to apprehend truth, since we cannot apprehend being, either.
theaet. No ; certainly not.
soc. Nor knowledge either, then.
theaet. No.
soc. Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge could never be the same.
theaet. Evidently not, Socrates ; and indeed now at last it has been made perfectly clear that knowledge is something different from perception.
soc. But surely we did not begin our conversation in order to find out what knowledge is not, but what it is. However, we have progressed so far, at least, as not to seek for knowledge in perception at all, but in some function of the soul, whatever name is given to it when it alone and by itself is engaged directly with realities.
theaet. That, Socrates, is, I suppose, called having opinion.
soc. You suppose rightly, my friend. Now begin again at the beginning. Wipe out all we said before, and see if you have any clearer vision, now that you have advanced to this point. Say once more what knowledge is.
theaet. To say that all opinion is knowledge is
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KpaTes, d8vvaT0V, cttclSt) Kal i[fev8q$ ean 8o£cr KivBwevet 8e V] aXqfl'qs 86ga emaT'qp'q elvai,, Kal /zoc tovto arroKeKpluda). eav yap pq t/>av,fj rrpo-lovolv, coairep to vvv, aXXo tl rreipaordpeda Xeyeiv.
Sn. Ovto) pevTOi yprj, a> QeacTqTe, XeyeLV irpoOv-ptos pdXXov, q d)$ to rrpojTov a>KV€i$ aTroKplvearOai. eav yap ovtoj 8pa>pev, 8volv Od/repa, q evpqoopev C eft o epyopeda, q tjttov olqcropeOa elSe'vai o pq8apq "	r	» n *	5	n > e	v
Lopev koltol ovk av eirq pepTrros pcovos o tolov-tos. Kal 8q Kai. vvv tl <f>qs; 8volv ovtolv ec8eoLV frogs’, tov pev dXq0Lvov, ifjcvSovs 8e tov CTepov, Tqv dXrjOq 86£av CTTLOT'qp'qv opl^ec;
®eai. "Eycoye- tovto yap ad vvv poL (f>alv€TaL.
’Ap* ovv er’ a^Lov Trepl So^qs avaXaftevv •jraXiv—;
©EAI. To ttolov 8-q Xeyeis;
sn. QpaTTec pe ttoos vvv Te Kal dXXoTe 8t/ ttoX-X) XaKL$, o)ot ev arropla TroXXfj Trpos epavTOV Kal npos dXXov yeyovevaL, ovk e^ovra ecTTetv tl ttot* cotI tovto to Trddos Trap* rqpLV Kal TLva Tporrov eyyLyvopevov.
©eai. To ttolov frq;
SH. To 8o£a£€ii> Tiva i/jev&q. cfkottu) 8-q Kal vvv €TL 8LOTa^cov, TTOTepov eaacopev ovto r/ eruaKe-ipiopeOa dXXov Tporrov r) dXlyov TrpoTepov.
©EAI. Tt prjv, <8 UZajKpaTes, etirep ye Kal OTrrp tlovv 1 (j>alv€TaL 8etv; dpTL yap ov kokois ye ov
1 oTrrjTiouv Burnet; birqyovv B; bin) yow W ; biryovv T.
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impossible, Socrates, for there is also false opinion; but true opinion probably is knowledge. Let that be my answer. For if it is proved to be wrong as we proceed, I will try to give another, just as I have given this.
soc. That is the right way, Theaetetus. It is better to speak up boldly than to hesitate about answering, as you did at first. For if we act in this way, one of two things will happen: either we shall find what we are after, or we shall be less inclined to think we know what we do not know at all; and surely even that would be a recompense not to be despised. Well, then, what do you say now ? Assuming that there are two kinds of opinion, one true and the other false, do you define knowledge as the true opinion ?
theaet. Yes. That now seems to me to be correct.
soc. Is it, then, still worth while, in regard to opinion, to take up again—?
theaet. What point do you refer to ?
soc. Somehow I am troubled now and have often been troubled before, so that I have been much perplexed in my own reflections and in talking with others, because I cannot tell what this experience is which we human beings have, and how it comes about.
theaet. What experience ?
soc. That anyone has false opinions. And so I am considering and am still in doubt whether we had better let it go or examine it by another method than the one we followed a while ago.
theaet. Why not, Socrates, if there seems to be the least need of it ? For just now, in talking about 169
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Kal 0ed8a>pos eXeyeTC crxpXijs nepi, oi>8ev ev TOLS TOLOLCr8e KaT€7T€Cy€L.
E 2X1. ’OpOcos virepvi]aas. ccrcos yap °VK airo Kacpov 77 Cl A IP U)(FTT€p L^VOS peTeXOeLV. KpeLTTOV yap 7TOV apLKpOV €& T] TToXv pi] LKOVCOS rrepavaL.
®EAI. Ti' /xtJp;
2X1. neo? ovv; tl 8t) Kal Xeyopev; i/jev8ij cfiapev cKacrTOTe etvaL 86£av, KaL TLva rjpcov So^a^etv i[j€v8fj} tov 8’ av dXT]6rj} d)s (f>vaeL ovtcos eftovTCOv;
©eai. Oa/xev yap 8i].
$8	2X1. Ovkovv t68c y* ea0y rfpiv irepL iravTa KaL
KafP eKacFTOv, t]tol el8evaL rj p/p eiSevat; pavOaveLV yap Kal eruXavOdvecrOaL pera^v tovtcov a>? ovTa yalpeLv Xeyoo ev tco rrapovTL’ vvv yap T/pLV irpos Xoyov ccftIv ov8ev.
©eai. ’AAAa prjv, a> Sco/cpare?, aXXo y ov8ev XeLireTaL irepl eKacrrov irXrjV eiSevaL y pi] ei8evaL.
2X1. Ovkovv TjBij avayKTj tov 8o^a^ovTa 8o^a^€LV y cbv tl ot8ev t) pi] ol8ev;
©EAI. ’A-vdyKT).
2X1. Kai p^v el8oTa ye prj eL8evac to avTO Tj pi] B el8oTa el8evaL d8vvaTOV.
©eai. Ila)? S’ ov;
2X1. TAp’ ovv 6 ra i/jev8i] 8o^d^cov, a ol8e, TavTa oieTaL ov ravra elvac aAAa eTepa arra cov ocoe, Kal dp(/>oT€pa €l88)s ayvoei, apcjioTepa;
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leisure, you and Theodorus said very truly that there is no hurry in discussions of this sort.
soc. You are right in reminding me. For perhaps this is a good time to retrace our steps. For it is better to finish a little task well than a great deal imperfectly.
theaet. Of course.
soc. How, then, shall we set about it ? What is it that we do say ? Do we say that in every case of opinion there is a false opinion, and one of us has a false, and another a true opinion, because, as we believe, it is in the nature of things that this should be so ?
theaet. Yes, we do.
soc. Then this, at any rate, is possible for us, is it not, regarding all things collectively and each thing separately, either to know or not to know them ? For learning and forgetting, as intermediate stages, I leave out of account for the present, for just now they have no bearing upon our argument.
theaet. Certainly, Socrates, nothing is left in any particular case except knowing or not knowing it.
soc. Then he who forms opinion must form opinion either about what he knows or about what he does not know ?
theaet. Necessarily.
soc. And it is surely impossible that one who knows a thing does not know it, or that one who does not know it knows it.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Then does he who forms false opinions think that the things which he knows are not these things, but some others of the things he knows, and so, knowing both, is he ignorant of both ?
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©eai. *AAA’ dbvvaTov, aj HdjKpaTes-
2X1. ’AAA’ apa, a px] oi8ev, yyeixai avrd eivai •>	v t \ to	»«»»/	r
exepa axxa cov pxj otoe, Kai, tovt eon rep pyxe QealxxjTOv ju,??T€ ^iCOKparr] ei8dn eis tx]V Siavotap Xafteiv cos 6 ^CDKpdrTjs ^eaiTXjTOs x/ 6 QeaiTxjTos IZcoKpaTYjs ;
C ©eai. Kai ttcos dv;
2X1. ’AAA’ ov pxp>, a ye ns oi8ev, oiexal ttov a pxj oi8ev avrd eivai, ov8* av a pxj oi8ev, a oi8ev.
©EAI. Tepa? yap eaxai.
2X1. Titos ovv dv en i//ev8xj 8ogdcreiev; cktos yap tovtcov a8vvaxdv ttov 8o£dt)eiv, eTreiTrep ttovt' x] lupev Xj ovk topev, ev 8e tovtols ovbapov <f>alverai Bvvardv i/jev&rj 8o^daai.
©eai. ’AA^ecrTara.
2X1. ^Ap* ovv ov ravTTj oKeTrreov d ^rjrovpev, Kara to eldevaL koI pr) eiSevai lovras, aAAa Kara
D to eivai Kai pr};
©eai. Titos Aeyeis;
2X1. Mt? airXovv 'Q on d rd pr) ovra Trepl otov-ovv 8ogd£a)v ovk eerd* cos ov ipevdxj Sogdaei, Kav ottoxjovv aXXats Ta txjs 8iavolas e%x).
©eai. Ei/cos y’ av, a> Scu/cpaTCS.
2X1. llcos ovv; n epovpev, <3 QeaiTXjTe, edv ns xjpas dvaKpivry (< 8waTOV 8e otcoovv o XeyeTai,
Kai
TO)V
ns dvOpdiTTCW to pr] ov 8o^aa€it ecre Ttept yt	V	> X A* t ' ’ >	' C ~
ovnov tov ecre avTo Kau avro ; Kai vjpeis
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theaet. That is impossible, Socrates.
soc. Well then, does he think that the things he does not know are other things which he does not know—which is as if a man who knows neither Theaetetus nor Socrates should conceive the idea that Socrates is Theaetetus or Theaetetus Socrates ?
theaet. That is impossible.
soc. But surely a man does not think that the things he knows are the things he does not know, or again that the things he does not know are the things he knows.
theaet. That would be a monstrous absurdity.
soc. Then how could he still form false opinions ? For inasmuch as all things are either known or unknown to us, it is impossible, I imagine, to form opinions outside of these alternatives, and within them it is clear that there is no place for false opinion.
theaet. Very true.
soc. Had we, then, better look for what we are seeking, not by this method of knowing and not knowing, but by that of being and not being ?
theaet. What do you mean ?
soc. We may simply assert that he who on any subject holds opinions which are not, will certainly think falsely, no matter what the condition of his mind may be in other respects.
theaet. That, again, is likely, Socrates.
soc. Well then, what shall we say, Theaetetus, if anyone asks us, “Is that which is assumed in common speech possible at all, and can any human being hold an opinion which is not, whether it be concerned with any of the things which are, or be entirely independent of them ? ” We, I fancy, shall
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E 8??, cos Zolkcv, Trpos Taura (ftfoopev “ drav ye \ 3 \	if	5 /	, > IX z> y
pY] aAYjUY] OLYjTaL OLOpCVOS' 7/ 7TC0S epOVpCV;
©EAI. OvTOJS.
2X1. TH ovv Kal dXXodl ttov to tolovtov &mv;
©EAI. To 7TOLOV;
2X1. Ei tis dpa pev tl, dpa 8e ov8ev.
©eai. Kat ttcos;
2X1. ’AAAa pLTjv el ev ye tl opa, tcov ovtcov tl opa. t) av olcl TTOTe to ev ev tols pLT) ovctlv etvaL;
©EAI. Ovk eycoye.
2X1. (J apa ev ye tl opcov ov tl opa.
©eai. Oaiverai.
189 sn. Kai o apa tl okovoov ev ye tl okovcl kol ov aicoveL.
©eai. Nai.
2X1. Kat o aTTTO/aevos 3^ tov, evos ye tov a7TT€-
zai Kat ovtos, eLTrep evos;
©EAI. Kat TOVTO.
2X1. *0 8e Soga^cov ov\ ev tl 1 3o£a£ei;
©eai. ^AvdyKT).
2X1. '0 S’ ev tl 8ogd£cov ovk ov tl;
©eai. Hvyxcopa).
2X1. *0 dpa pLT) ov 8ogd£cov ovBev 8oga£eL.
©eai. Ov (f>aLV€TaL.
2X1. ’AAAa pLTjv d ye p/rfiev So^a^cov to Trapdirav ov8e 8ogd£eL.
©EAI. AyjXov, d)S eOLKCV.
1	ti BT; ’iv ti W.
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reply, “Yes, when, in thinking, he thinks what is not true,” shall we not ?
THEAET. Yes.
soc. And is the same sort of thing possible in any other field ?	1
theaet. What sort of thing ?
soc. For instance, that a man sees something, but sees nothing.
theaet. Flow can he ?
soc. Yet surely if a man sees any one thing, he sees something that is. Or do you, perhaps, think “ one ” is among the things that are not ?
theaet. No, I do not.
soc. Then he who sees any one thing, sees something that is.
theaet. That is clear.
soc. And therefore he who hears anything, hears some one thing and therefore hears what is.
theaet Yes.
soc. And he who touches anything, touches some one thing, which is, since it is one ?
theaet. That also is true.
soc. So, then, does not he who holds an opinion hold an opinion of some one thing ?
theaet. He must do so.
soc. And does not he who holds an opinion of some one thing hold an opinion of something that is ?
theaet. I agree.
soc. Then he who holds an opinion of what is not holds an opinion of nothing.
theaet. Evidently.
soc. Well then, he who holds an opinion of nothing, holds no opinion at all.
theaet. That is plain, apparently.
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g Sn. Ovk apa otov re to prj dv Soga^ew, ovre 7T€pi TCOV OVTCOV OVT€ avro Kaff avrd.
©EAI. Ov (f>acV€Tat,.
sn. ”AAAo rt ap’ earl to i/jev8fj 8o£a£eiv rov Ta pr) ovTa oo£aL,€U'.
©EAI. ’'AAAo COCKSV.
sn. Ov yap ovtcos ovre a>? dXlyov xrpoTepov eaKOTTOvpev, i/iev8x]s euTL 8o£a ev Tjplv.
©eai. Ov yap ovv 817.
32.	Sn. ’AAA’ apa tS8e yiyvopevov tovto xrpoaayopevopev ;
©EAI. IIcvs;
sn. ’AAAoSofZav Tiva ovaav i^evdrj cfrapev etvai C 86gav, otov tls tl 1 tcov dvTcov aAAo a$ tcov OVTCOV avraAXa^dpevos' Trj Stavota <f>fj ecvat. ovtco yap ov pev del So^a^et, eTepov 8e avO’ eTepov, Kal dpapTavcov ov €<jk6tt€l bucaicos dv KaXovro i/jev&fj 8o^d^cov.
©EAI. ’Op0o7ara pot, vvv 8ok€is eiprjKevai. otov yap tls ovtI KaXov alaypov r/ avrc ac’a^pov KaXov bogdZfl, totc cos dXvjOcos Sogd^ei t/jev&rj.
2Q. &rjXos €i, (3 OeaLTTjTe, KaTacf>povcov pov Kal ov 8e8tcos-
©eai. TZ pdXcaTa;
^Q. Ovk dv, olpat, aol Sokco tov dXr/Ocos tpev-D 80v? avTiXafieodat,, epdpevos et oidv tc ra^v Ppa8ecos rj Kovrov ftapecos x] aXXo tc evavTcov prj Kara ttjv avrov cf>vat,v aAAa Kara TTjV tov evavTcov
1 ti om. BT.
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soc. Then it is impossible to hold an opinion of that which is not, either in relation to things that are, or independently of them.
theaet. Evidently.
soc. Then holding false opinion is something different from holding an opinion of that which is not.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. Then false opinion is not found to exist in us either by this method or by that which we followed a little while ago.
theaet. No, it certainly is not.
soc. But does not that which we call by that name arise after the following manner ?
theaet. After what manner ?
soc. We say that false opinion is a kind of interchanged opinion, when a person makes an exchange in his mind and says that one thing which exists is another thing which exists. For in this way he always holds an opinion of what exists, but of one thing instead of another; so he misses the object he was aiming at in his thought and might fairly be said to hold a false opinion.
theaet. Now you seem to me to have said what is perfectly right. For when a man, in forming an opinion, puts ugly instead of beautiful, or beautiful instead of ugly, he does truly hold a false opinion.
soc. Evidently, Theaetetus, you feel contempt of me, and not fear.
theaet. Why in the world do you say that ?
soc. You think, I fancy, that I would not attack your “ truly false ” by asking whether it is possible for a thing to become slowly quick or heavily light, or any other opposite, by a process opposite to itself, in accordance, not with its own nature, but with that
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ylyveaOab eavxd) evavTbbos • tovto pev ovv, bva llt] pdrrji' dappr/crys, dt^tTj/xt. apea/cet 8e, a>s (fas, to rd 0evS^ Bogd^ebv aAAodo^etv etvat;
©EAI. “Epobye.
SU. ^Ecttiv apa Kara tt]v crr]V 86gav erepov ti d)S erepov Kal py d>s eKeivo rfj dbavola Tbdeadab.
©EAI. ’'EffTt peVTOb.
SQ. "Orav ovv tovO’ Tj 8bdvobd tov 8pa, ov Kai E dvdyKT] avxx^v xjxob dptfiOTepa 77 to eTepov 8ta-voetadab;
©eai. 'AvdyKTj pev otiv xyrob apa ye ?} ev pepeb.
2Q. KdAAtcrra. to 8e 8cavoela0ai ap* oxrep eyco KaXebs;
©eai. Tt KaAcuv;
2fi. Adyov ov avTrj Ttpos avTTjv X] ^vyrj 8ce£ep-yeTaL xrepl div av (XKOTrfj. d>s ye pr) ed)a>$ croi airo-^aivopat. tovto yap poL tvSccAAcTGtt 8iavoovpevxj ovk aXXo Tb t) dbaXeyeaOab, avTrj eavTxjv epcvTaiaa 190 Kal dxTOKpbvopevv], Kal </>do,KOvaa koI ov <^aaKovaa. orav 8e opioaaa, evre BpaSdrepov erre Kat ogdrepov end^acra, to avTO xfirj (f>xj Kal pr] 8baTd^7], 8o^av TavTXjv TbOepev avTfj$. cSaT* eycoye to So^a^etp Xeyebv KaXai Kal tt]V 86^av Xoyov elprjpevov, ov pevTOc xrpos dXXov ov8e (/xovxj, aAAa abyrj irpos t /	5 O V f
avTov’ av oe Tb;
©EAl. Kaycti.
Sn. w0rav apa tcs to erepov eTepov §ofa^9?> iffy	\	-y ____	c f
<pr]CFbV, (os eobKe, to eTepov exepov ebvab xrpos eavTov.
B ©eai. Tt pijv;
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of its opposite. But I let this pass, that your courage may not fail. You are satisfied, you say, that false opinion is interchanged opinion ?
theaet. I am.
soc. It is, then, in your opinion, possible for the mind to regard one thing as another and not as what it is.
theaet. Yes, it is.
soc. Now when one’s mind does this, does it not necessarily have a thought either of both things together or of one or the other of them ?
theaet. Yes, it must; either of both at the same time or in succession.
soc. Excellent. And do you define thought as I do ?
theaet. How do you define it ?
soc. As the talk which the soul has with itself about any subjects which it considers. You must not suppose that I know this that I am declaring to you. But the soul, as the image presents itself to me, when it thinks, is merely conversing with itself, asking itself questions and answering, affirming and denying. When it has arrived at a decision, whether slowly or with a sudden bound, and is at last agreed, and is not in doubt, we call that its opinion; and so I define forming opinion as talking and opinion as talk which has been held, not with someone else, nor yet aloud, but in silence with oneself. How do you define it ?
theaet. In the same way.
♦ soc. Then whenever a man has an opinion that one thing is another, he says to himself, we believe, that the one thing is the other.
theaet. Certainly.
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sn. ’AvapipvrjcrKov 8rj el irwiror cittc? ?rpo? creavTOP on ttovtos paXXov to toi KaXov aicrypov £OTIV Yj TO d8lKOV 8'lKaiOV, YJ Kal, TO TTOPTCOP Kefia-Xaiov, okottcl el ttot errexelpYjoras aeavrov rrelOeiv co? TravTos paXXov to eTepov erepov ecrriv, ij Trap tovvovtIov ot>8' ev vttvo) ircoiroTe eroXpYjcras eiTreiv ,	\	f	>r \	\ » z
rrpos creavTOV co? TravTaTraoiv apa Ta nepi/rra apna ecrriv yj n dXXo toiovtov.
©eai. 'AXyjOyj Xeyeis.
C 2ft. "AXXov 8e Tiva oiei vyialvovTa yj paivo-pevov ToXpYjoai cmtov8yj Trpos eavrov eiireiv ava-rrelOovra avrov, d>$ dvdyKYj tov flow ittttov eivai ■rt x e. z « yj Ta ovo ev;
©eai. Ma AC ovk eycoye.
2ft. Ovkovv el to Xeyeiv rrpos eavTOV 8o^d^eiv ecrTiv, ov8ec$ dpufroTepd ye Xeycw Kai 8o^a^cw Kai1 etbaYTToaevos ducboiv tyi ^vyrj eirroi dv Kai 8o^d-aeiev co? to eTepov eTepov ecmv. eaTeov oe Kai croi to p-rjpia2 rrepi tov eTepov. Xeyat yap avro Trfie, p/rfieva 8ot;dt>eiv d)S to aca^pop KaXov r) D aAAo Tl TCOP TOIOUTCOP.
©EAI. ’AAA\ co Sco/cpare?, eco tc Kal poi 8okci d>$ Xeyeis.
2ft. MAp.</>co pev dpa 8o£a£opra d8waTOV to ye 3 eTepov eTepov 8o£dt,eiv.
©EAI. ’'EoiK€P.
2ft. ’AAAa pY]v to eTepov ye povov 8o^d^<w, to 1 Kal om. T.
2	After pwa B adds M rG>v iv I^pei, t-iret-Sr] to pfpw ^repov^rcp irepip Kara prjp.a ravroi' tariv, applied to things in succession, since the word “one” is, as a word, the same as “other” (i.e. the Greek uses ^repov for “ one ” and “ other ”).
3	to ye Heindorf; r6re B ; to ** T.
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soc. Now call to mind whether you have ever said to yourself that the beautiful is most assuredly ugly, or the wrong right, or—and this is the sum of the whole matter—consider whether you have ever tried to persuade yourself that one thing is most assuredly another, or whether quite the contrary is the case, and you have never ventured, even in sleep, to say to yourself that the odd is, after all, certainly even, or anything of that sort.
theaet. You are right.
soc. Do you imagine that anyone else, sane or insane, ever ventured to say to himself seriously and try to persuade himself that the ox must necessarily be a horse, or two one ?
theaet. No, by Zeus, I do not.
soc. Then if forming opinion is talking to oneself, no one who talks and forms opinion of two objects and apprehends them both with his soul, could say and have the opinion that one is the other. But you will also have to give up the expression “ one and other.” This is what I mean, that nobody holds the opinion that the ugly is beautiful, or anything of that sort.
theaet. Well, Socrates, I do give it up; and I agree with you in what you say.
soc. You agree, therefore, that he who holds an opinion of both things cannot hold the opinion that one is the other.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. But surely he who holds an opinion of one
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3e ercpov p/rfocLp,fj, ouScttotc So^aaet to GTGpov crepor etvat.
©eai. 'AXrflfj Xeyetr dvayKa^oLTO yap dv G(f>a7TTG(y0at Kal ov pr) 8o£d£>Gi,.
2ft. Out’ dp* dpc^oTGpa ovtg to GTGpov 8o^a^ovTL E ey^wpet aXXoSo^etv. coot* et Tt? optetTat 8ogav Givac i/jgv8y] to €T€po8o%GLV, ov8gv dv Xeyor- ovt apa ravTT) ovtg Kara rd tt pore pa <f>alvGTai, if/GV^s gv T)p,iv ovoa So£a.
©eai. Ovk golkgv.
33« 2ft. ’AXXa pGVTOl, d) OGat'T'fjTG, gI tovto p/r] (/>avr)OGTac dv, iroXXa dvayKaar0'qerdpG0a dpo-XoyGiv Kal aTOTta.
©eai. Ta ttota 8r);
2ft. Ovk Gpa> croi Trplv dv TravTayrj TTGLpaOa) <jko-TTCOV. alcr)(VVolp,T]V ydp dv VITGp TI/MVV, GV (3 aTTO-povpGV, dvayKa^opGVtvv dpoXoyGvv oia Xeyco. aXX’ 191 GCLV GVpCOpGV Kal GXGV0GpOl yGVCOpG0a, TOT T]8t] TTGpl tcov dXXcov epovpGV d)g TTaoyovTCVv aura gktos TOV ycXOLOV GOT(VTG$‘ GOV OG TTaVT^ aTTOpYjOXOpGV, TaTTGLveoOevTGS, otpat, Tai Xoycp TrapG^opGV a>? vavTiatvTGS TTaTGcv tg Kal yppadaL d Tt dv ftovXvjTai,. 7} OVV €Tb ITOpOV TWO. GVpUJKU) TOV QTJTTjfiaTOS CLKOVC.
©EAI. A.GyG poVOV.
Sft. Ov (^rjcru) r/pas dp0d)$ opoXoyfjaai,, rjvcKa dpoXoytfaapGV a tls o18gv, ddvvaTov do^aoai a py B oi8gv Givai avTa Kal i//Gva0fjvar aXXd ttt] 8vva~ TOV.
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only, and not of the other at all, will never hold the opinion that one is the other.
theaet. You are right; for he would be forced to apprehend also that of which he holds no opinion.
soc. Then neither he who holds opinion of both nor he who holds it of one can hold the opinion that a thing is something else. And so anyone who sets out to define false opinion as interchanged opinion would be talking nonsense. Then neither by this method nor by our previous methods is false opinion found to exist in us.
theaet. Apparently not.
soc. But yet, Theaetetus, if this is found not to exist, we shall be forced to admit many absurdities.
theaet. What absurdities ?
soc. I will not tell you until I have tried to consider the matter in every way. For I should be ashamed of us, if, in our perplexity, we were forced to make such admissions as those to which I refer. But if we find the object of our quest, and are set free from perplexity, then, and not before, we will speak of others as involved in those absurdities, and we ourselves shall stand free from ridicule. But if we find no escape from our perplexity, we shall, I fancy, become low-spirited, like seasick people, and shall allow the argument to trample on us and do to us anything it pleases. Hear, then, by what means I still see a prospect of success for our quest.
theaet. Do speak.
soc. I shall deny that we were right when we agreed that it is impossible for a man to have opinion that the things he does not know are the things which he knows, and thus to be deceived. But there is a way in which it is possible.
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©eai. 9Apa Xeyei? o Kal eycb totc vircoTTrevaa, qyiK avTO ecpapcev tolovtov etvat, otl evLOT eyco yiyvcoaKcov ^coKpaTy, Troppcodev 8e opcov aXXov ov ov ycyvcoaKco, cpTjOrjv eivai, ^coKpaTY] ov oi3a; ylyveTac yap 8rj ev tco tolovtco otov Xeyeis.
SU. Qvkovv aTTeoTTjfaev avrov, otl a Lap,ev CTToleL 7}p,a$ eiSoras per] eldevaL;
©eai. II aw p,ev ovv.
M?y yap ovtco TLOcopLev, aAA* code’ tacos C ~p] r/pctv avyycopr/aeTai, tacos 8e dvTLTevet. aAAa yap ev tolovtco eydpLeOa, ev co dvayKTj irdvra p,€Ta-aTpecffOVTa Xoyov /3aaavl£,eLV. aKoireL ovv cl tl Xeyco. dpa eaTLV p,T] €c8ora tl irpoTepov vaTepov p,a0eLv;
0EAI. "EoTI pLeVTOL.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal av0Ls erepov Kal erepov;
0EAI. Il o ov;
sn. 0€S 3?} pLOL Xoyov eveKa ev Tats ^vyats Yjpccov evdv KrjpLvov eKpLayecov, tco p,ev pet^ov, tco 8’ eXarTOV, Kal tco /tev KaOapuarepov KYjpov, tco 8e KOTrpcobeaTepov, Kal aKX^poTepov, evtoLS 8e I) vypoTepov, eaTL 8’ ocs p,eTplcos eyovTOs.
0EAI. TlO^pbL.
Sn. Acopov Tolvvv avTo c^copcev etvaL ty}s tcov Xlovacov /.iTjTpos MvYjpLoavvYjS, Kal es tovto, d tl dv /3ovXr)0cdjLLev pLvypLOvevaai cov dv tdcopcev1 aKOvacopLev 2 r) ai>Tol evvorjacopiev, vrreyovTas auro Tats alaBrjaeaL Kal evvolacs, arroTV-rrovaOaL, coarrep daKTvXtcov ai]pceta evarjpLaLVopcevovs' kol o p,ev
1 el8u>iJ.ev B.	2 dKoiw/iev BT.
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theaet. Do you mean what I myself suspected when we made the statement to which you refer, that sometimes I, though I know Socrates, saw at a distance someone whom I did not know, and thought it was Socrates whom I do know? In such a case false opinion does arise.
soc. But did not we reject that, because it resulted in our knowing and not knowing the things which we know ?
theaet. Certainly we did.
soc. Let us, then, not make that assumption, but another; perhaps it will turn out well for us, perhaps the opposite. But we are in such straits that we must turn every argument round and test it from all sides. Now see if this is sensible : Can a man who did not know a thing at one time learn it later ?
theaet. To be sure he can.
soc. Again, then, can he learn one thing after another ?
theaet. Why not ?
soc. Please assume, then, for the sake of argument, that there is in our souls a block of wax, in one case larger, in another smaller, in one case the wax is purer, in another more impure and harder, in some cases softer, and in some of proper quality.
theaet. I assume all that.
soc. Let us, then, say that this is the gift of Memory, the mother of the Muses, and that whenever we wish to remember anything we see or hear oi* think of in our own minds, we hold this wax under the perceptions and thoughts and imprint them upon it, just as we make impressions from seal rings;
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av eKpayfj, pvrjpoveveiv re Kal eTrlcrracrOai ecus av evfj to eidcoXov avTov' o 8’ av 1 e^aXeicftOrj t)
E pr) oidv re yevrjrai eKpayfjvai, emXeXrjcrOal re Kal pr) errtcrracrOai.
©EAI. ’’Ear co ovtojs.
2Q. '0 TolvW eTTlCTTapeVOS p^V aVTCL, CTKOTTldv 8e ti div opa r/ aKovei, dOpei el dpa roiaiSe rpoTTip i/revSi] dv So^aaai.
©EAI. IIoi'a> 8i] tivi;
Sn. rtA oidev, olrjOels eivai Tore pev a oide, rore §€ a pip Taura ydp ev to is TrpdcrOev ov KaXa>$ ivpoXoyijcrapev dpoXoyovvres aSvvara.
0EAI. Nvv 8e Trios Xeyeis;
192	2n. Aet code XeyecrOai rrepl avridv e£ dpxf)S
diopi^opevovs, otl o pev tls oidev ax<uv2 avrov pvTjpeiov ev rfi	alaOdveTai de auro /x?y,
tovto 3 oiT)0fjvai erepov ti div otdev, e\ovra Kal eKelvov tvttov, alaOavopevov de pr/, ddvvaTov. Kal o ye oidev av, oiTjOrjvai eivai o pr) oide pr)d* e%ei avTov a</>payida' Kal o pr) oidev, o pr) oidev av' Kal o prj otdev, o oide- Kal o aicrOaveTal ye, erepov ti cov alcrOdverai oiTjOrjvai eivai' Kal 6 alcrOdverai, d>v ti pr) aicrOdverar Kal 6 pr] alaOdverai, d>v pr) aiaOdverar Kal o pr] B alcrOdverai, div alaOaverai.4 Kal en ye av dtv oide Kal alcrOdverai Kal ex^ to arfpeiov Kara rrjv
1	d 8' av B2W; orav B; frrav T.
2	crxwv BT; W.	3 tovto B; om. al.
4 Kai . . . &v aurOaveTai om. B.
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and whatever is imprinted we remember and know as long as its image lasts, but whatever is rubbed out or cannot be imprinted we forget and do not know.
theaet. Let us assume that.
soc. Now take a man who knows the things which he sees and hears, and is considering some one of them; observe whether he may not gain a false opinion in the following manner.
theaet. In what manner ?
soc. By thinking that the things which he knows are sometimes things which he knows and sometimes things which he does not know. For we were wrong before in agreeing that this is impossible.
theaet. What do you say about it now ?
soc. We must begin our discussion of the matter by making the following distinctions : It is impossible for anyone to think that one thing which he knows and of which he has received a memorial imprint in his soul, but which he does not perceive, is another thing which he knows and of which also he has an imprint, and which he does not perceive. And, again, he cannot think that what he knows is that which he does not know and of which he has no seal; nor that what he does not know is another thing which he does not know; nor that what he does not know is what he knows; nor can he think that what he perceives is something else which he perceives; nor that what he perceives is something which he does not perceive ; nor that what he does not perceive is something else which he does not perceive ; nor that what he does not perceive is something which he perceives. And, again, it is still more impossible, if that can be, to think that a thing which he knows and perceives and of which he has an imprint which accords
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atcr^atv, otiftfjvai, aS erepov ri (Sv oi8e Kal alMveTai Kai e'x<a av Kal eKelvov to ayp,eiov Kara ryv alcrOrjcnv, a8vvara)T€pov en eKeivivv, el oidv tc. Kai o oiSe Kal1 aiaOdverai ex<JW T° pivrpieiov opOcos, o oi8ev Qlrffip'ai d8vvaTOV Kai o ot8e Kal alaOdverai ex^“ Kara ravra, o C alaOdverar Kai o av pirj oi8e pnfoe aicrOdverai, o per] oi8e pirfoe aiaOdverai' Kai 6 p/r) oi8e p/r)8e alaOdverai, o prj oi8e- Kai o pir] oi8e p,T)8e alcrtid-perat, o pir] ataflaverai3, irdvTa ravra VTrepfldXXei d8vvapila tov ev avTOis i/jev8rj Tiva So^daai. Xel-■nerai 8t) ev tois Toioia8e, e’lrrep ttov dXXodi, to toiovtov yeveaOai.
©eai. ’Ev Tiai 8y; eav dpa e^ avTiov ti paXXov p,a9a>’ vvv piev yap ovx eirofiai.
sn. ’Ev ois oi8ev, oi7]6fjvai aura erep’ d/rra eivai d>v oi8e Kai alaOdveTai' (Sv p,rj oi8ev, alaOaveTai 8e‘	7) d>v oi8e Kai aladdveTai, (Sv
D oi8ev av Kai aiaOdveTai.
©eai. Nvv ttoXv TrXeov aTreXelffiOTjv Tare.
34.	SH. 8r) dvdiraXiv aKove. eyd) el8d)S Qe68a>pov Kai ev epiavTip piepiv'qp.evos 016$ eoTi, Kal QeaiTTjTOV Kara ravra, aAAo ti evloTe p,ev 6pa) avTOVs, evioTe 8e ov, Kai aTrropiai ttot avTajv,
1	After Kal the mss. read 6, expunged by Bonitz. to fj-vy/Jiccov . . . om. BT; add. B^T in marg.
3 3 p.7) olde . . . fiTj alffO&verai om. B.
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with the perception is another thing which he knows and perceives and of which he has an imprint which accords with the perception. And he cannot think that what he knows and perceives and of which he has a correct memorial imprint is another thing which he knows ; nor that a thing which he knows and perceives and of which he has such an imprint is another thing which he perceives; nor again that a thing which he neither knows nor perceives is another thing which he neither knows nor perceives; nor that a thing which he neither knows nor perceives is another thing which he does not know; nor that a thing which he neither knows noi* perceives is another thing which he does not perceive. In all these cases it is impossible beyond everything for false opinion to arise in the mind of anyone. The possibility that it may arise remains, if anywhere, in the following cases.
theaet. What cases are they ? I hope they may help me to understand better; for now I cannot follow you.
soc. The cases in which he may think that things which he knows are some other things which he knows and perceives; or which he does not know, but perceives; or that things which he knows and perceives are other things which he knows and perceives.
theaet. Now I am even more out of the running than before.
soc. Then let me repeat it in a different way. I know Theodorus and remember within myself what sort of a person he is, and just so I know Theaetetus, but sometimes I see them, and sometimes I do not,
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Tore S’ ov, Kal aKovu) rj Tiva aXXrjv aiaffyaiv aioOdvopac, tote 8’ aLO0r]GLV pev ovSejbuav e\co rrepl vpdov, pepvrjpaL Se vpds ovSev rjTTOV Kal eiTLOTapaL avTOS ev epavTU);
E ©eai. Haru pev ovv.
2n. Tovto tolvw TrpdoTOV pdOe cop ^ovAo/xcu SijAajoai, dos eaTL pev a olde pr] aLaOdvecrdai, can 1 Se aLcrOdveodaL.
©eai. 'AXyOf].
2X1. Ovkovv Kal a pr] olde, TroXXaKLS pev eori prfoe aLoddvecrOai, TroXXaKLS Se aLodavecrOai pdvov;
©EAl. ’Eart Kal tovto.
2X1. ’ISe St) edv tc paXXov vvv eTTLcnrr]. TiCOKpd-193 ttjs cl ycyvcoaKec 2 Oeodatpov Kal OeaLTiyrov, dpa Se p/rfierepov, pr]3e aAA?? acaOrjOCS avT<p TrdpeoTc Trepl avTOiv, ovk av ttotc ev eavTco bo^daecev dos 6 OeacT^Tos €.ort GeoScopos. Xeya) tI t) ov3ev;
©eai. Nat, dXrjdrj ye.
2ft. Tovto pev tolvw eKelvcw TrpdoTov rjv cop eXeyov.
©EAl. yap.
2n. AevTepov tolvw, otl tov pev ycyvovaKoov vpdov, tov Se pr] yLyvcooKCW, aladavopevos Se prfi&repov, ovk dv ttotc av OLrjdelrjv ov ot8a ecvac €\ X TQ OV fJCTj OLOOL.
©EAI. ’OpOdos.
2n. TpLTOV Se, prfierepov yiyvaxyKtov prfie B alaOavopevos ovk dv olr]0eLr]V dv prj olda eTepdv tlv elvaL div prj ol8a. Kal raAAa rd ttpare pa rravO’ e^rjs vdpc^e ttuAlv aKrjKoevac, ev ols ovderroT* 1	. . . jUT/Se aiff0ave<T0ai below ora. B.
2 el yiyvuffKet W ; ^iriytyvibaKeL BT.
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sometimes I touch them, sometimes not, sometimes I hear them or perceive them through some other sense, and sometimes I have no perception of you at all, but I remember you none the less and know you in my own mind. Is it not so ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. This, then, is the first of the points which I wish to make clear. Note that one may perceive or not perceive that which one knows.
theaet. That is true.
soc. So, too, with that which he does not know— he may often not even perceive it, and often he may merely perceive it ?
theaet. That too is possible.
soc. See if you follow me better now. If Socrates knows Theodorus and Theaetetus, but sees neither of them and has no other perception of them, he never could have the opinion within himself that Theaetetus is Theodorus. Am I right or wrong ?
theaet. You are right.
soc. Now that was the first of the cases of which 1 spoke.
theaet. Yes, it was.
soc. The second is this: knowing one of you and not knowing the other, and not perceiving either of you, I never could think that the one whom I know is the one whom I do not know.
theaet. Right.
soc. And this is the third case: not knowing and not perceiving either of you, I could not think that he whom I do not know is someone else whom I do not know. And imagine that you have heard all the other cases again in succession, in which I
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eyd) rrepl crov Kal Qeodcopov ra i/rev&rj Sogacrco. ovre ycyvcdcrKcov ovte dyvourv apc/>o), ovte tov pev, tov 8* ov yi/yvcvcrKcov Kal rrepl alaOricrecov koto.
if •> >f 'f
ravra, cl apa cttcl.
©EAI. WE7TO/Zat.
Sn. AeiTTerai tolvvv to, i/rev&rj 8o£aaai ev TCpbe, otov yiyvcvoKCov ae Kal ®e68copov, Kal eycov ev C eKelvcp to) KTjptvcp dxrrrep 8aKTvXlcov crc/rcpv ap<f>OLV rd arj/xeia, 8ta paKpov Kal py ucavais opaxv dpcfrco rrpoOvpyjOa), to olkelov eKaTepov (JTjpeZov dirobovs rfi OLKela di/rec, ep^L^dcras irpocrappdcraL els to eavTtjs lyvos, Iva yevqTat dvayvcopLoas, elra tov-tu)v arroTV)(a)V kcu UMJirep ol epLiraAcv V7rooovp,€voi irapaXXd^as TTpoa^aXco ttjv eKaTepov oi/kv npo$ to dXXoTptov axjpetov, rj Kal oca Ta ev tols KOTorrTpots TTjS oi/recos 7rd07], 3e£ta els dpicrrepd peTappeovorrjs, £) TavTOV TraOdjv Sta/xaprar totc 8t/ crvpflatvei rj erepodo^la Kal to i/rev8rj 8o^a^eiv.
©eai. wEoi/<€ yap, co ^o'tKpaTes’ Oavpacrlajs drs Xcyeis to tt)s 8d^s rraOos.
SH. "Etc tolvvv Kal otov dp^roTepovs ytyvco-gkcvv tov pev iTpos TCp yLyvcocrK€LV alcrOdvcopaL, tov 8e pr/, Trjv 8e yvcocriv tov eTepov pr] Kara tt]v aujuTjcnv o ev tols iTpooUev ovrcos eAeyov Kat pov tote ovk epdv()ave$.
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could never form false opinions about you and Theodorus, either when I know or do not know both of you, or when I know one and not the other; and the same is true if we say “ perceive” instead of “know.” Do you follow me?
THEAET. I follow yOU.
soc. Then the possibility of forming false opinion remains in the following case : when, for example, knowing you and Theodorus, and having on that block of wax the imprint of both of you, as if you were signet-rings, but seeing you both at a distance and indistinctly, I hasten to assign the proper imprint of each of you to the proper vision, and to make it fit, as it were, its own footprint, with the purpose of causing recognition;1 but I may fail in this by interchanging them, and put the vision of one upon the imprint of the other, as people put a shoe on the wrong foot; or, again, I may be affected as the sight is affected when we use a mirror and the sight as it flows makes a change from right to left, and thus make a mistake ; it is in such cases, then, that interchanged opinion occurs and the forming of false opinion arises.
theaet. I think it does, Socrates. You describe what happens to opinion marvellously well.
soc. There is still the further case, when, knowing both of you, I perceive one in addition to knowing him, but do not perceive the other, and the knowledge which I have of that other is not in accord with my perception. This is the case I described in this way before, and at that time you did not understand me.
1 Aeschylus, Choeph.. 197 ff., makes Electra recognize the presence of her brother Orestes by the likeness of his footprints to her own.
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©eai. Ou yap ovv.
-u-T.	*	*	•	/	X
2,n. Tovto p^v eAeyov, oti yiyvcvoTCCOv tov E erepov Kal aiaOavopevos, Kal ty]v yvaxriv Kara tt)v alodTjOLV avrov eya)v, ovSeirore oiyo’erai eivai avrov erepov riva ov yiyvcdaKei re Kai aicrdaverai Kal rr]V yvakriv av Kal ckcivov Kara rrjv aiaO^oiv. rjv yap tovto;
©EAI. Nai.
2n.
» T ev co
ITapeAewreTO 8e ye ttov to vvv Xeyopevov, 3r) </>apev tt)V i/jevbfj 8dgav ylyveoOai to dpcf)to yiyvcvcrKOvra Kal dpcftcv opcovra rj riva aAAiyv 194 aiaOr^oiv eyovra ap</>ocv tco arfpeicv1 P'V^ Ka'ra' tt]v avrov aloOijoiv eKarepov eyeiv, aAA oiov ro^orrjv tfyavXov tevra rrapaXXdgai rov ctkottov Kal dpapreiv, o 8rj Kal i/fev8o$ apa (vvopaorai.
©eai. Ec/cotco? ye.
2n. Kai. orav rolvvv ra> p^ev rrapfj aco^oxs tcov (rrjfxelajv, rep 8e pr/, to 8e rrjs arrovorjs alaOrjcrecos rf) rrapovari TTpooappdarj, TravrY] ravrri ifievderai r] Scavoia. Kal evl Xdyep, Ttepc <vv pev prj oc8e re? B pr]8e rjadero2 TreoTTore, ovk earev, <os eoucev, ovre i/jev8ecr0ac ovre ifjevdrjs 8dga, el tl vvv ijpeis vytes Xeyopev' Trepl 8e d)v Lopev re Kac acaOavo-pe0a, ev avrots rovrois arpee/ierai Kai eXirrerai rj So'fa ipev8r]? Kal aX'qO'qs yiyvopevr], KaravriKpv pev Kal Kara to evOv rd oiKeia avvayovoa arro-TVTTCopaTa Kal tvttovs aXT/Or/s, eis TrXayia 8e Kai
UKoXid ijjev&ris.
©eai. Ovkovv KaXats, at UjioKpares, Xeyerai;
1	Tib ff’qv.eiw al. Heusde; T<f? <rr)V.d.q> TW2 ; ri> ff-qfieiov BW.
2	paflero TW; frreldero hrijcrdeTO B ; tirfrrOero B2.
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theaet. No, I did not.
soc. This is what I meant, that if anyone knows and perceives one of you, and has knowledge of him which accords with the perception, he will never think that he is someone else whom he knows and perceives and his knowledge of whom accords with the perception. That was the case, was it not ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. But we omitted, I believe, the case of which I am speaking now—the case in which we say the false opinion arises: when a man knows both and sees both (or has some other perception of them), but fails to hold the two imprints each under its proper perception ; like a bad archer he shoots beside the mark and misses it; and it is just this which is called error or deception.
theaet. And properly so.
soc. Now when perception is present to one of the imprints but not to the other, and the mind applies the imprint of the absent perception to the perception which is present, the mind is deceived in every such instance. In a word, if our present view’ is sound, false opinion or deception seems to be impossible in relation to things which one does not know and has never perceived; but it is precisely in relation to things which we know and perceive that opinion turns and twists, becoming false and true— true when it puts the proper imprints and seals fairly and squarely upon one another, and false when it applies them sideways and aslant.
theaet. Well, then, Socrates, is that view not a good one ?
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C sn. * epees.
Etc toivvv Kal Ta8e aKovaas pdAAov avro to pev yap TaArjdes 8o£a£ecv KaAdv, to 8e
ifjevdeadac ala^pov.
®EA1. Ileus- 8’ ov; Sfi. TavTa tolvw orav pev 6 KTjpos tov
<^acnv evOevde ycyvecrdaL. ev rrj faxfi fladvs Te Kal
7roAv? Kal Ac to? Aai /zeT/ncos dopyaopevos 1 fi, ra lovra 8ta to>v ata^Tjaecuv, evor^aatvo/zeva els tovto TO TT)S l/jvyrjs KCap, O €(f)7] ''OpTjpOS aLVLTTOpeVOS TT]V TOV KT]pOV OpbOLOTTjTa, TOT€ peV Kal TOVTOLS D KaOapa ra O7?jue?a eyycyvo/zeva Kal iKavdis tov
[Sadovs eyovTa 7roAvyp6vi.d Te yryveTac Kal elcnv ot tolovtol TrpcoTOV p,cv evpbaOcLS, €7retTa /zv^/zovess etTa ov irapaXXaTTOVcri tow ataO'qaeajv Ta a^/zeta aAAa 3o£a£ovo-iv aArjOrj. aac^rj ydp Kal ev evpv-ycopca ovTa Ta^v dtave/zovacv cttl Ta avTtov cKaaTa €Kp,ayGcat a 8t^ ovTa KaXeLTai, Kal crocfaol 8tj ovtoi KaAovvTat. 7] ov doKeb vol;
®EAI. 'XlT€p(/>VU)S plv OVV.
E sn. °Q)Tav Totvvv Adatdv tov to 2 Keap ■p, o 8r/ eTTr/veaev 6 ndvTa ao(f)d$ 7toly)T7']S, arav Koirpcodes Kal p,T] KaOapov tov KYjpov, vypdv crcf>68pa ?} ukAt]p6v, d>v p.ev vypdv, evpLaOecs p,dv, eTTLA^aproves 8e yiyvovTaL, (Sv 8e okA^ov, TavavTLa. ot 8e 817 AdoLOV Kal Tpaxv Al6codes tl	yrjs Konpov avp-
1	<hpya<r/j.^vos Suidas, Timaeus ; elpya.ffp.&'os BT.
2	tov rd] tovto rd B.
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soc. After you have heard the rest, you will be still more inclined to say so. For to hold a true opinion is a good thing, but to be deceived is a disgrace.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. They say the cause of these variations is as follows: When the wax in the soul of a man is deep and abundant and smooth and properly kneaded, the images that come through the perceptions are imprinted upon this heart of the soul—as Homei calls it in allusion to its similarity to wax1—; when this is the case, and in such men, the imprints, being clear and of sufficient depth, are also lasting. And men of this kind are in the first place quick to learn, and secondly they have retentive memories, and moreover they do not interchange the imprints of their perceptions, but they have true opinions. For the imprints are clear and have plenty of room, so that such men quickly assign them to their several moulds, which are called realities; and these men, then, are called wise. Or do you not agree ?
theaet. Most emphatically.
soc. Now when the heart of anyone; is shaggy (a condition which the all-wise poet commends), or when it is unclean or of impure wax, or very soft or hard, those whose wax is soft are quick to learn, but forgetful, and those in whom it is hard are the reverse. But those in whom it is shaggy and rough and stony, infected with earth or dung which is mixed
1 The similarity is in the Greek words Ktap or rfp, heart, and ier)p6s, wax. The shaggy heart is mentioned in the Iliad, ii. 8.51 ; xvi. 554. The citation of Homer, here and below, is probably sarcastic—in reference to the practice of some of the sophists who used and perverted his words in support of their doctrines.
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/j.iyetcr'qg GpTrXefiuv g^ovtgs aaa</>rj ra GKpayGLa luxovolv. acrat/nj Se Kal ot rd a/cA^pd’ ftdOos yap ovk evt. dcradrj Se Kat ot rd vypd’ vtto yap 195 rov (yvyytiaOat r.ayy ylyverai dpvdpd. ear Se
TTpds TTO-UL TOVTOLS aAA^AcOV OVpTTGTTTCOKOTa Yj vtto urGVoyatplas > ear rov opLKpdv rj rd i/zv^dpcov, €7t aaa^earepa eKetvcov. ttovtgs ovv ovtol yiyvov-rat oiot So£d£etv j/>€vSt}. otov yap 7t dpcoatv Yj (ikovcocflv rj gttlvoo)olv} cKaara 1 d'rrovGpGLV ra^v eKaorot? ov Swapevot ^paSets tg et’crt Kat aAAo-TpLovopovvTGs Trapopwal re Kal TrapaKOVOvea Kal TtapavoovaL TrAetara, Kat KaXovvrai av ovtol Gl/fGVOpGVOL tg 8y tu>v ovtcov Kal dp,a0GL$.
B ©eai. ^OpOdrara dvOpcoTrcov Aeyetj, co LcoKpa-
TG$.
SQ. Ocopev dpa gv Yjp.LV i/jgv8gl$ 86ga$ glvol;
©eai. S^dSpa ye.
SU. Kat dXYj0GL$ 8y];
©EAI. Kat dXY}0GL$.
2H. ,ZHS^ ovv oldpG0a LKavtos <i)p,oXoyYjcr0at, on iravTOS paXXov gotov dpt/>OTGpa tovtcd toj 8oga;
©EAI. <Y7Tep^>vd)s• pGV OVV.
35. sn. AetPOV TG, d) <&GatTY)TG} d)$ dXYjOcVS klv8vvgvgl Kal aYj^G? Givac dvYjp aSoAeo^???.
©EAI. Tt Se; TTpds TL TOVT* glttgs;
C Sfl. Ty}v Gpavrov dvopadlav Sva^epava? Kat co? dXYjdcos ddoXGcrylav. tl yap dv ns dXXo Oglto V	V	V	vz	X \ /	"X	t \
ovopa, otov avco Karco 70vs Aoyovs GAKYj ns vtto vcoOeLas ov dvvdpGvos TTGLodYjvaL, Kal yj SvaaTraA-XaKTOs a^’ GKaaTov Xoyov;
©eai. Sv Se 8yj tl dvayGpalvGLs;
1 ^/caara] eKaaroi BT.
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in it, receive indistinct imprints from the moulds. So also do those whose wax is hard; for the imprints lack depth. And imprints in soft wax are also indistinct, because they melt together and quickly become blurred ; but if besides all this they are crowded upon one another through lack of room, in some mean little soul, they are still more indistinct. So all these men are likely to have false opinions. For when they see or hear or think of anything, they cannot quickly assign things to the right imprints, but are slow about it, and because they assign them wrongly they usually see and hear and think amiss. These men, in turn, are accordingly said to be deceived about realities and ignorant.
theaet. You are right as right could be, Socrates.
soc. Shall we, then, say that false opinions exist in us ?
theaet. Assuredly.
soc. And true opinions, no doubt ?
theaet. And true ones also.
soc. Then now at last we think we have reached a valid agreement, that these two kinds of opinion incontestably exist ?
theaet. Most emphatically.
soc. Truly, Theatetus, a garrulous man is a strange and unpleasant creature!
theaet. Eh ? What makes you say that ?
soc. Vexation at my own stupidity and genuine garrulity. For what else could you call it when a man drags his arguments up and down because he is so stupid that he cannot be convinced, and is hardly to be induced to give up any one of them ?
theaet. But you, why are you vexed ?
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2n. Ov Bwyepatpco pdvov, aAAa Kal bebotKa, 6 Tt aTTOKptvovjaat, dv tls epiyraL p,e' “ <5 Lavcpa-T€?, ^vpij/ca? 3?) 1^€v8t] 3o£aV, OTt OVT€ €V rat? aiadrjaealvecn irpos aAAr/Aa? ovt* ev Tat? Stavotat?, D aAA’ ev rfj crvvdi/jei alaOr/oeais irpos Stavotav;
<()^aa) be eyco, olp,aL, KaXXcoirL^dpevos d>$ tl ijvpr)kotow rjpLcbv KaXdv.
©EAI. "Ep.otye boKeL, do HaiKpares, ovk aloypbv elvaL to vvv dirobebeLypLevov.
2H. “ Ovkovv,” cfrfaeL, Aeyet? art aS tov dvdpcoirov, ov biavoovpbeOa povov, dpatpev b ov, lititov ovk dv iTOT€ ovr] deli] pev elvaL, ov aS ovtc dpatpev ovtc airTopeda, bLavoovpeda be pdvov Kal aAA’ ovbev alo3av6pe3a irepl avrov; ” Taura, ot/tat, </>7jcrco Aeyetp.
©EAI. Kat opdoos ye-
E sn. “ Tt ovv,” <f)ifaeL,1 (t Ta evbeKa, a p,rjbev dXAo Y) StavoetTat tls, dXXo Tt eK tovtov tov Xoyov ovk dv iroTe ofyOeLTi bcobeKa elvaL, a p,ovov aS biavoeuraLWl oSv 8t), ov arroKplvov.
©eai. AAA airoKpLVovpLaL, otl opajv [iev av tls rj ec^aiTTopLevos OLT/deLi] Ta evbeKa bd)beKa elvai, a pLevTOL ev Trj bLavola eyeL, ovk dv itotc irepl avraiv ravra bo^doeLev ovtco?.
2n. Tt ovv; o’leL tlvcl ircoiroTe avTov ev avTcp 196 irevTe Kal eirra, Xeyu) 3e pLrj dv8pd>irovs eirra Kal irevTe irpodepevov oKoirelv pLYfi’ dXXo tolovtov, aAA avTa irevre kol eirra, a cpapLev eKeL pvqpLeLa ev T(p eKpLayetcp elvaL Kal i/tevbrj ev ovtols ovk elvaL Sofacrat, Taura aura et ti? dv8pd)irajv ijbrj
1 tfrfaeL Stephanus; B ; <pT)<ri Burnet.
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soc. I am not merely vexed, I am actually afraid; for I do not know what answer to make if anyone asks me: “ Socrates, have you found out, I wonder, that false opinion exists neither in the relations of the perceptions to one another nor in the thoughts, but in the combination of perception with thought ? ” I shall say “ yes,” I suppose, and put on airs, as if we had made a fine discovery.
theaet. It seems to me, Socrates, that the result we have now brought out is not half bad.
soc. “ Do you go on and assert, then,” he will say, “ that we never could imagine that the man whom we merely think of, but do not see, is a horse which also we do not see or touch or perceive by any other sense, but merely think of? ” I suppose I shall say that I do make that assertion.
theaet. Yes, and you will be right.
soc. “ Then,” he will say, “according to that, could we ever imagine that the number eleven which is merely thought of, is the number twelve which also is merely thought of? ” Come now, it is for you to answer.
theaet. Well, my answer will be that a man might imagine the eleven that he sees or touches to be twelve, but that he could never have that opinion concerning the eleven that he has in his mind.
soc. Well, then, do you think that anyone ever considered in his own mind five and seven,—I do not mean by setting before his eyes seven men and five men and considering them, or anything of that sort, but seven and five in the abstract, which we say are imprints in the block of wax, and in regard to which we deny the possibility of forming false opinions—taking these by themselves, do you imagine
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77oj7tot€ eaxei/taro Aeycov irpds ainov Kal epcoTcov irdcja ttot’ eoTLV, Kal 6 p,ev tls eLirev ovqdels ev8eKa avra elvac, o Se 8<38e/<a, r] rrdvTes Xeyovcrt re Kal olovtol 8a>8eKa avra etvai;
©EAI. Ov p,a tov Ala, aAAa ttoAAoi 8^ Kal ev-B 8tKa' edv 8e ye ev irXelovL dpcOp,a> tls o-KoirrjTaL, paXXov a^aXXerai,. olpaL yap ae irepl iravTOS pdXXov 1 dpL0pov Xeyetv.
sn. ’Op^a)? yap otet- zcat evOvpov pt) n Tore 2 ylyverat dXXo t) avra ra 8d)8eKa ra ev rep eKpayeup ev8eKa OLT}0Tjvai.
©eai. ’'Eot/ee ye.
2X1. Ovkovv els tovs npcoTOVs iraXiv avTjKei Xoyovs; o yap tovto na6d)V, o ot8ev, eTepov avTO if	T T	c\ V /	5 £ /	'
oberat eevab aw av oioev* o apa/aev aovvarov, Kac C rovTCp avT(p rjvayKa^op,ev pdj etvat i/jev8rj 86^av, eva iirj Ta avra o avTos dvayKa^OLTO ei8d)s pd] 5Q /	<7
ecoevaL ap,a.
©EAI. ’AXrjBecTTaTa.
sn. Ovkovv aAA’ otiovv Sei dirotfiaLveiv to Ta i/)ev8'fj 8o^d^ecv rj dcavolas irpds aia()T)crw irapaXXa-Z	> X	<-.»-?	J>Z	»	»	«
yr]V. cl yap tovt rjv, ovk av ttotc ev ovtols tols dcavoxipLaaLV ei/sev86p,e0a. vvv 8e t^tol ovk cart i/j€VOT]s boga, tj a rts ocbev, ocov re p,T] etbevaL. Kac tovtcdv TTOTCpa ° acpec;
©eai. "Akopov aipeoLV irpoTcd^s, <3 HuoKpaTes.
D Sn. ’AAAa [levTOL df-u/joTcpd ye KLv8weveL o Aoyos ovk edaeLV. dpcos 8e, irdvTa yap ToXpLijTeovA tl el eirLyeLpriaatpLev dvaLoyyvrelv;
0EAI. Flu;?;
1	paXXov om. W.
3 jrorepa W ; irortpav BT.
2 t6t6 W ; 7TOTC BT.
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hat anybody in the world has ever considered them, ;alking to himself and asking himself what their ;um is, and that one person has said and thought deven, and another twelve, or do all say and think hat it is twelve ?
theaet. No, by Zeus; many say eleven, and if Tou take a larger number for consideration, there is greater likelihood of error. For I suppose you are .peaking of any number rather than of these only.
soc. You are right in supposing so ; and consider whether in that instance the abstract twelve in the dock of wax is not itself imagined to be eleven.
theaet. It seems so.
soc. Have we not, then, come back again to the >eginning of our talk ? For the man who is affected n this way imagines that one thing which he knows s another thing which he knows. This we said vas impossible, and by this very argument we were brcing false opinion out of existence, that the same nan might not be forced to know and not know the ame things at the same time.
theaet. Very true.
soc. Then we must show that forming false opinion s something or other different from the interchange >f thought and perception. For if it were that, we hould never be deceived in abstract thoughts. But is the case now stands, either there is no false jpinion or it is possible for a man not to know that .vhich he knows. Which alternative will you choose?
theaet. There is no possible choice, Socrates.
soc. And yet the argument is not likely to admit joth. But still, since we must not shrink from any •isk, what if we should try to do a shameless deed ?
theaet. What is it ?
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’E0€X7]CTaVT€9 €17T€IV TTOLOV Tl TTOT* €OTl TO emoTaadat.
©eai. Kai ti tovto avalaxvvrov;
Sft. ’'Eoi^as ovk evvoelv otl rras rjpLLV e£ apxrjs 6 Xoyos {pprrjaLS yeyovev eiTLCJT'ppLTjs, d)S ovk elboca TL TTOT eOTLV.
0EAI. ’Ewod) pL€V OVV.
2	.Q. "Ettclt^ ovk avaiSes 8oK€i, pvt] eldaras era-OT'pp.Tjv a7TO<f>aLvecrdaL to eTTLcrracrOaL olov €otlv; E aAAa yap, d> Ocam/TC, TraAai eopcev dvdirXecp tov jirj KaOapds SiaAeyeadai. pLVpLaKLS yap dpr)-KapLev to “ yLyvcvcFKOpLcv ” Kal “ ov yLyvcbcrKop.ev, Kal “ cTTLO’TapL^Oa ” Kal “ ovk eTTLordpLeda,’ cos tl avvievres aAA^Acuv ev cp ctl eTTLCT'pp.Tjv dyvoovp,ev et, de flovXeL, Kal vvv ev rep TrapdvTL Keyp^p^ av rep “ ayvoetv ” Te Kal (< uvvLevaL,” d)S TTpocrfjKov avTols xPVa^aL» zwrep VTepopceOa eirLcrTrjprjs-
©EAI. ’AAAa TLva Tponov 8caXe^eL, <5 Tkokpares, rovToiv aTreyo^vos;
* _ _	r*x 5 o / V	cX » f	/	T* *
197 sn. Ijvoeva ojv ye os cl/ull- cl p,evroL rjv avTL-XoyLKOs, olos avr]p cl KaL vvv TrapYjV, tovtcov t av ecfrp aTtex^aOaL Kal rjpLLV a<|)dSp, dv a eyd) Xeyco eTreTrXrjTTev. eTTei&p ovv eap,ev <f>avXoL, ftovXei ToXpL'paa) eurreLV olov earn to eTrlaraaOaL; ^taLverai yap p,OL Ttpovpyov tl dv yeveuOat.
0EAI. TdAua tolvvv yr] Ala. rovratv Se fir/ aTTeyopLevcp cjol earaL ttoXXt] orvyyvcbp/p.
36. SQ. ’A.K'qKoas ovv d vw XeyovaLV to eTTLoraudaL ;
0EAI. low?* ov pcevTOL ev ye rap Trapovrc pLvq-pLOveva).
B sn. ’E7TL<rrripL'r]s irov e^LV <f>aalv avrd etvai.
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soc. To undertake to tell what it really is to know. theaet. And why is that shameless ?
soc. You seem not to remember that our whole talk from the beginning has been a search for knowledge, because we did not know what it is.
theaet. Oh yes, I remember.
soc. Then is it not shameless to proclaim what it is to know, when we are ignorant of knowledge ? But really, Theaetetus, our talk has been badly tainted with unclearness all along ; for we have said over and over again “ we know ” and “ we do not know” and "we have knowledge” and "we have no knowledge,” as if we could understand each other, while we were still ignorant of knowledge; and at this very moment, if you please, we have again used the terms "be ignorant” and "understand,” as though we had any right to use them if we are deprived of knowledge.
theaet. But how will you converse, Socrates, if you refrain from these words ?
soc. Not at all, being the man I am ; but I might if J were a real reasoner; if such a man were present at this moment he would tell us to refrain from these terms, and would criticize my talk scathingly. But since we are poor creatures, shall I venture to say what the nature of knowing is ? For it seems to me that would be of some advantage.
theaet. Venture it then, by Zeus. You shall have full pardon for not refraining from those terms.
soc. Have you heard what they say nowadays that knowing is ?
theaet. Perhaps; however, I don’t remember just at this moment.
soc. They say it is having knowledge.
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©EAI. ’AXrflfj.
Sn. 'H/ieis tolvvv orpLKpov peradcopeda Kai >/ > / « ' '
CLTTCOpeV €TTl,aTrip,7]S KTTJOLV.
©EAI. Ti ovv 8y t/rqcreLS tovto eKelvov Biat/iepeLV;
SO. 'loots pev ov8ev’ o 8’ ovv 8oKeL> aKOvaas ovvBoKLpa^e.
©eai. ’Eavirep ye olds t* <3.
Sn. Ov tolvvv poL ravrov ^aiverai rat k€ktt}~ crOcu to eyeiv. oiov ec 1 qia/rcov irpcdjjcevos tcs Kat eyKparrjs dtv p.7] cftopoL2 eyeLV pev ovk dv avrov avrd, KeKT^o-0at ye pty 3 ^ai/zev.
©eai. ’Opacus ye.
2 sa. wOpa 8rj Kat eTTiCTT'j^xTjy ec Svvarov ovtco xeKTTjpevov prj eyei/v, aAA5 doorrep ec ti? opvcOas aypcas, TrepLarepds rj tl aAAo, Oyjpevaas olkol KaracrKevacrapevos TrepLorepecova rpe^toL. rpotrov (xev yap av ttov nva (/jacpLcv avrov avras act €^€lv, otl Bt) KeKTT]TaL. Tj yap;
0EAI. Nai.
Sn. Tponov 8e y’ aAAov ov8e/ziav e^eiv, aAAa 8vvap.Lv pev avrcp Trepl avras irapayeyovevaL, €7T€l8tJ ev OLK€L(p TTepL^oXcp VTTO^eLpLOVS CTTOL^-D craro, Xafletv Kal cr^eiv, erreLBav flovXTjraL, Orjpev-crapevcp Tjv av ael edeX'p, Kal 7rdX.LV d^LevaL’ Kal tovto egecvaL TTOLeiv, oTToaaKLs dv 8okt] avrco.
>/Tl	t/	€
©EAI. HjOtl ravra.
Sn. IlaAiv 8t], ivcnrep ev tols TrpoaOev KiqpLvdv tl ev rats i/jv^aTs KareoKeva^opev ovk ol8’ o tl nXaupa, vvv av ev eKaory fax?} rroL'pcrcopev
1	el vulg. ex emend, apogr. P ; om. BTW.
2	<popM vulg.; (poptiv b ; <popw B ; (f>opip TW.
3	ye p/r]v W ; ye 8p B ; ye T ; 8e ye vulg.
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THEAET. True.
soc. Let us make a slight change and say possessing knowledge.
theaet. Why, how will you claim that the one differs from the other ?
soc. Perhaps it doesn’t; but first hear how it seems to me to differ, and then help me to test my view.
theaet. I will if I can.
soc. Well, then, having does not seem to me the same as possessing. For instance, if a man bought a cloak and had it under his control, but did not wear it, we should certainly say, not that he had it, but that he possessed it.
theaet. And rightly.
soc. Now see whether it is possible in the same way for one who possesses knowledge not to have it, as, for instance, if a man should catch wild birds —pigeons or the like—and should arrange an aviary at home and keep them in it, we might in a way assert that he always has them because he possesses them, might we not ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And yet in another way that he has none of them, but that he has acquired power over them, since he has brought them under his control in his own enclosure, to take them and hold them whenever he likes, by catching whichever bird he pleases, and to let them go again; and he can do this as often as he sees fit.
theaet. That is true.
soc. Once more, then, just as a while ago we contrived some sort of a waxen figment in the soul, so now let us make in each soul an aviary stocked
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TTepiarepeawa tlvo TravTodaircov dpvL0cov> Tas p£v 5	5 /X	V	X zs V\\	\ O\	5
Kar ayeAa? ovcras Tajp aAAaw, ra$ oe Kar »\/	y f O \	/ O \	/
oAi/yas, evcas oe p,ova$ oca Traacop otty/ av rv^coat TreTO/mevas.
E ©eai. HcTTOL'qaOa) 877. aAAa tl tovvtzv0€V;
SH. ITatSuor peer ovtcov (f>dvaL xpr) elvai tovto to ayyeiov kcvov, (IvtI 8e tcov opvL0a>v eirLcrT?jpLas VOYjOCLL’ TjV O CLV €TTLOTT]pL7]V KTY]OrapL€VOS KaUCLp^T) €L$ TOV ITCptfloXoV, (/)dvaL aVTOV pL€pLa0T]K€Vai 7) 7]vp7)K€vat to TTpaypca ov Tjv avTX] rj enLcrrTipL'q, Kai to eTriuTaaOaL tout’ eirat.
©eai. ”Ecrrcu.
^8 Sn. To tolvvv ttoXlv rjv dv flovXrjTai tcov cttl-cFTTjficov 0Tjp€V€tv Kal XaftovTa LG^LV Kal aV0LS a(J)L€VaL, OKOTTCL TLVOOV SeiTai OVOpLaTCOV, €LT€ TO)V aVTCOV Obv TO TrpCOTOV OT€ CKTaTO €LT€ CTCpCOV. fiad^oei 3’ evOevbe 1 oa(/)€aT€pov tl Xeyco. dpedperj-TLKYjV pL€V yap X&yCLS T€)(VY]V;
©EAI. Nat.
sn. TavTrjv 8r) wroXafle Oijpav eiTLcrTYjpLcov dp-TLOV T€ Kat TTepLTTOV TTOVTOS.
©EAI. ^TToXapL^dvO).
sn. TavTrj 877, ot/zat, 777 t^xv'T) ainds tc vtto-B ^etptot's' rd? emoT'qpLas tcov apL0pLcdv e%€L Kal dXXcp 7Tapa8l3coaLV 6 7rapa8t8ov9.
©EAI. Nat.
SQ. Kat KaXovpLcv ye TrapaStSopra /zev 8t8a-(jkclv, TrapaXapL^dvovTa 8e pLav0dv€LV, e^ovTa 8e 877 TO) K€KTTjo0aL €V TW TT€pLUTep€COVL €K€LV(p €TTLUTaO0aL.
1	&T€U0GV B.
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with all sorts of birds, some in flocks apart from the rest, others in small groups, and some solitary, flying hither and thither among them all.
theaet. Consider it done. What next ?
soc. We must assume that while we are children this receptacle is empty, and we must understand that the birds represent the varieties of knowledge. And whatsoever kind of knowledge a person acquires and shuts up in the enclosure, we must say that he has learned or discovered the thing of which this is the knowledge, and that just this is knowing.
theaet. So be it.
soc. Consider then what expressions are needed for the process of recapturing and taking and holding and letting go again whichever he please of the kinds of knowledge, whether they are the same expressions as those needed for the original acquisition, or others. But you will understand better by an illustration. You admit that there is an art of arithmetic ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Now suppose this to be a hunt after the kinds of knowledge, or sciences, of all odd and even numbers.
theaet. I do so.
soc. Now it is by this art, I imagine, that a man has the sciences of numbers under his own control and also that any man who transmits them to another does this.
theaet. Yes.
soc. And we say that when anyone transmits them he teaches, and when anyone receives them he learns, and when anyone, by having acquired them, has them in that aviary of ours, he knows them.
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©EAI. Haw pcev ovv.
2X1. Ta) 8e 817 evrevdev 17877 7rpoaa^es rov vovv. apcdpc'qrcKOs yap cop TeAeco? aAAo ti Travras dpcdpcovs eTria-Tarat; irdvrcvv yap dpcdpccvv ecacv avrep ev rfj ^vyff eTrcarfjpcac.
©EAI. Tt p/rjv;
C 2X1. ’H OVV 6 TOLOVTOS dpcdpCOC dv TTOTC TC 7) avros TTpos avrov avra 77 aAAo ti tcop egco oaa eyec dpcdpcdv;
©eai. Heos yap ov;
2X1. To 8e dpcdpcecv ye ovk aXXo rc dijaopcev rev aKOTrecadac 770009 res apedpeds rvyyavec d>v.
©EAI. Ovra)S.
2X1. *0 apa emararac, aKorrovpcevos <f)acverac evs ovk ecocvs, ov cvpeoAoyi]Kapeev airavra apeupcov eldevac. aKovecs yap rrov rds roiavras dpe<])iCFP'r]~ rTjaecs-
©EAI. "Hycjoye.
37• 2X1. Ovkovv Tjpeecs aTrecKa^ovres rrj raw D Trepcarepdiv Krrprec re Kal Ov/pa epovpcev orc derrtf rjv 77 d^pa, rj pcev irpcv eKrfjadac rov KeKrrjadai eveKa" Tj 8e KeKrrjpcevcp rov Xaflecv Kal eyeev ev rats yepalv a TraAat eKCKTTpro. ovrevs de Kal cvv 7raAac eTrccrrfjpcac rjaav avrep peadovre Kal 1 77771-araro avra, irdXcv earc Karapcavddvecv ravra ravra dvaXapcfiavovra rrjv eTTcarrjp'qv eKaarov Kac cayovra, tjv eKeKrrpro pcev 77aAai, irpoyecpov 8’ ovk elye rfj dcavoia;
©eai. ’AA77077.
E sn. Touto 877 dpre fjpedrcov, ottcvs xprj rocs
1 fjLaObvTi Kal W ; p.af)bvTL BT.
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theaet. Certainly.
soc. Now pay attention to what follows from this. Does not the perfect arithmetician understand all numbers; for he has the sciences of all numbers in his mind ?
theaet. To be sure.
soc. Then would such a man ever count anything —either any abstract numbers in his head, or any such external objects as possess number?
theaet. Of course.
soc. But we shall affirm that counting is the same thing as considering how great any number in question is.
theaet. We shall.
soc. Then he who by our previous admission knows all number is found to be considering that which he knows as if he did not know it. You have doubtless heard of such ambiguities.
theaet. Yes, I have.
soc. Continuing, then, our comparison with the acquisition and hunting of the pigeons, we shall say that the hunting is of two kinds, one before the acquisition for the sake of possessing, the other carried on by the possessor for the sake of taking and holding in his hands what he had acquired long before. And just so when a man long since by learning came to possess knowledge of certain things, and knew them, he may have these very things afresh by taking up again the knowledge of each of them separately and holding it—the knowlege which he had acquired long before, but had not at hand in his mind ?
theaet. That is true.
soc. This, then, was my question just now : How
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dvdpacri xpcopevov Xeyeiv rrepl avrajv, orav dpiOpin-craw 17) o apbupbTjrbKos 7) re avaypcvao/aevos o ypapbfia-tikos, a>$ erriordpevos dpa ev rep roiovnp rraXiv epX&rab pbaUr)(jopb€Vos trap eavrov a eirbararab;
0EAI. ’AAA* droTToy, d> ^id)Kpares.
2n. ’AAA’ a ovk emcrrarai c/iddpev avrov dva-yvcvcrecrOai Kal apiOprjcreiv, dedcuKores avrep rrdvra pev ypdppara, rrdvra Se apiOpdv errluTacrdai;
199 ©eai. ’AAAa Kal rovr* dXoyov.
2X1. BovAei ovv Xeycvpev on raw pev dvopdrevv ovdev rjptv peXei, oirrj ns yalpeL eXxcov rd eTriara-a0ai Kal pavOdveiv, eireidr] de copiodpeda erepov pev n rd KeKrrjoOai rrjv eiricrrijprjv, erepov de rd ^yetv, o pev ns eKrrjrai, pr] KeKrrjuOaL ddvvardv </>apev eivai, coare ovderrore crvpflaivei d ns oidev prj eidevai, i/jevdrj pevroi do^av oidv r eivai nepl B avrov Xa^eiv; prj ydp rnv erTiar'dprjv rovrov oiov re, aAA erepav avr cKeivrjs, orav urjpevtvv nvd ttov ttot 1 emcmjprjv diarreropevivv dv9' ere pas erepav dpaprdtv Xdj3p, rdre 2 dpa ra evdeKa ddideKa <p7j0r] eivai, rrjv redv evdeKa eTTiorijprjv dvrl rrjs rd)v dcodeKa Xaftajv rrjv ev eavnp oiov <f)drrav dvrl rrepiorepas.
©eai. ’ ydp ovv Xdyov.
2Q. "Orav 8e ye rjv eTTiyeipet Xa/Beiv Xd/dp, di/jevdeiv re Kal rd ovra do^a^eiv rdre, Kal ovreu drj eivai dXrjdrj re Kal i/sevdr] ddgav, Kal d)v ev rois C TTpdoOev edvayepalvopev ovdev eprroddjv ylyve-adai; iaa>s ovv poi avp^rjaeis' rj ttcos rroi'qaeis;
1 wot TTOT w ; air9 avrov BT.
2 t6t€ W ; Sre BT.
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should we express ourselves in speaking about them when an arithmetician undertakes to count or a man of letters to read something ? In such a case shall we say that although he knows he sets himself to learn again from himself that which he knows ?
theaet. But that is extraordinary, Socrates.
soc. But shall we say that he is going to read or count that which he does not know, when we have granted that he knows all letters and all numbers ?
theaet. But that too is absurd.
soc. Shall we then say that words are nothing to us, if it amuses anyone to drag the expressions "know” and “learn” one way and another, but since we set up the distinction that it is one thing to possess knowledge and another thing to have it, we affirm that it is impossible not to possess what one possesses, so that it never happens that a man does not know that which he knows, but that it is possible to conceive a false opinion about it ? For it is possible to have not the knowledge of this thing, but some other knowledge instead, when in hunting for some one kind of knowledge, as the various kinds fly about, he makes a mistake and catches one instead of another; so in one example he thought eleven was twelve, because he caught the knowledge of twelve, which was within him, instead of that of eleven, caught a ringdove, as it were, instead of a pigeon.
theaet. Yes, that is reasonable.
soc. But when he catches the knowledge he intends to catch, he is not deceived and has true opinion, and so true and false opinion exist and none of the things which formerly annoyed us interferes ? Perhaps you will agree to this ; or what will you do ?
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0EAI. OvTCOS’.
2n. Kat yap rov p,ev a eTTiaravrat /at) em-crraa^at aTn^AAdy/ze^a' a yap KCKT'qpcOa py KCKT7]af)ai Ol>8apov CTl CFVpftaWCl, OVTC l/lCVCrOcicFl TWOS OVTC pTj. SciVOTGpOV pCVTOl 770.005 dAAo 7Tapa(/>awcaf)al poi. Sokcl.
0EAI. To 7TOLOV;
2n. Et 7) tcov €7Ti(JTT]pa)v p,eraAAay^ i/tcv&qs ycvrprcTal ttotc 86£a.
0EAI. lid)? bq;
D 2D. UpCOTOV pcv TO TWOS Cf(OVTa C7TLO‘Tr]pT]V tovto avTo dyvociv, py dyvoopoavvrj aAAa ty} <	<■> »	/	>z	«	-?	** o > >
cavTOV CTTicrT'qpri’ cttclto ercpov av tovto ooga-^cw, to 8’ cTcpov tovto, itu)$ ov ttoXXt) dXoyla, CTTioTrjpTqs TTapaycvopcvrjs yvcvvai pcv tt/v ifjvy'qv prj3cv, ayvorjaai 8e TravTa; ck yap tovtov tov Xoyov kcoXvci ov8cv Kat ayvoiav Trapaycvopcvqv yvcovat ti TTOiyaai xat TV(f>XoTYjTa ibciv, ciTrcp Kat CTTiaTYiprj ayvofjcrat ttotc Tiva Troi^crci.
E ©eai. ’ Jaco? yap, d> l£ia)KpaT€s, ov KaXats Tas dpvidas CTiOcpev cTTiOT'qpas povov tiOcvtcs, e8ei /cac dvc7TicrTT)poavvas TiOcvai opov avv^ianc-Topcvas ev ttj i/njxfj, Kal tov OrjpcvovTa totc pcv CTTiOT'qp'qv XapftdvovTa, totc S’ dvcTTiCFT'qpocrvv'qv TOV aVTOV Trcpi l/tCV(!)fj pCV bo^d^CW TTj dvCTTKJTTJpO-avvrj, dXqdrj Se Trj cTTiaTrjp'r).
2n. Ov paSidv yc, di QcalTT)T€, py crraivciv ac' o pcvTOi ciTTCS TTaXw CTTLCTKCi/jai. &OTCO pcv yap
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theaet. I v ill agree.
soc. Yes, for we have got rid of our difficulty about men not knowing that which they know; for we no longer find ourselves not possessing that which we possess, whether we are deceived about anything or not. However, another more dreadful disaster seems to be coming in sight.
theaet. What disaster ?
soc. If the interchange of kinds of knowledge should ever turn out to be false opinion.
THEAET. How SO ?
soc. Is it not the height of absurdity, in the first place for one who has knowledge of something to be ignorant of this very thing, not through ignorance but through his knowledge ; secondly, for him to be of opinion that this thing is something else and something else is this thing — for the soul, when knowledge has come to it, to know nothing and be ignorant of all things ? For by this argument there is nothing to prevent ignorance from coming to us and making us know something and blindness from making us see, if knowledge is ever to make us ignorant.
theaet. Perhaps, Socrates, we were not right in making the birds represent kinds of knowledge only, but we ought to have imagined kinds of ignorance also flying about in the soul with the others; then the hunter would catch sometimes knowledge and sometimes ignorance of-the same thing, and through the ignorance he would have false, but through the knowledge true opinion.
soc. It is not easy, Theaetetus, to refrain from praising you. However, examine your suggestion once more. Let it be as you say: the man who
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200 cos Aeyet?’ o Se Sr) rrjv dveiTLaTrjpoarvvrjv Xaflcov i/jevSfj pev, </>T)S, Sogdo-ei. rj yap;
©EAI. Nat.
2H. Ov Srprov Kal Ttyr/creTal ye i/fevSfj Sofa£etp.
©eai. Titus yap;
2H. ’AAA’ dXrjdrj ye, Kal cos elScbs Sta/cetaerat irepl d>v ei/jevarac.
©eai. Tt pr)v;
’ETTtffT^jLtTjv apa ot^aerat TeOrjpevKcos eye.LV, aAA’ OVK ave7TLOTTjp,OGVVY]V.
©EAI. At/Aop.
Ovkovv paKpav irepLeXOdvTes iraXw eirl Trjv npcorrjv napecrpev diroplav. o yap eXeyKTLKOS B eKevvos yeXacras </>r)creL‘ “ norepov, <3 /JeAricrroi, dptfrorepas tls elScos, err larri pips re Kal dveiriCTr)-pLoavvrjv, rjp otoev, erepav auTTjv oarac rtva ecvai aw olocv; tj ovo&repav avTocv 1 etdcus, /it) otoe, oo^ac^i erepav ojp ovk olocv; tt)v pcev CLOats, \	0 5	>/	t\ TO	ex X TO	-AC	\	TO
TT]V	0	OV,	T]V OLO€V,	7]V pLT]	OtOCP;	7] Y]V	[J/T]	OLOZV,
ex	TO	<	<**	XX / \ T	»	/\	e/
7]v OLoev r/yEirai;	tj	iraAw	av pan	epei/re	on rcov
err Corr] pavv Kal avcTrLGTYipuoavvav elcrlv av enuyrfjpLaL, <x e	/	> e /	x \	/
a? O K€KTY]pL€VO$ €P €T€pOCS TiaC y€AOLOL$ 7T€pL€FT€-0 pecvoLV rj KTjpLVOLS 7rXdap,aaL KaOelp^as, euoairep dv KeKT^raL eTTLararaL, Kal edv p/r} npoyeLpovs ey-p ev rfj ^vyfj; Kal ovtco 3rj dvayKaaO^-aeode els tovtov nepLTpeyeLV pvpLaKLs ov8ev nXeov TroLovvTes; ” tl irpos TavTa, d) OeaLTipre, ano~ KpLvovpeda;
1 avrow] avTi]v BT ; om. w.
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catches the ignorance will, you say, have false opinion. Is that it ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. But surely he will not also think that he has false opinion.
theaet. Certainly not.
soc. No, but true opinion, and will have the attitude of knowing that about which he is deceived.
theaet. Of course.
soc. Hence he will fancy that he has caught, and has, knowledge, not ignorance.
theaet. Evidently.
soc. Then, after our long wanderings, we have come round again to our first difficulty. For the real reasoner will laugh and say, “ Most excellent Sirs, does a man who knows both knowledge and ignorance think that one of them, which he knows, is another thing which he knows; or, knowing neither of them, is he of opinion that one, which he does not know, is another thing which he does not know ; or, knowing one and not the other, does he think that the one he does not know is the one he knows; or that the one he knows is the one he does not know ? Or will you go on and tell me that there are kinds of knowledge of the kinds of knowledge and of ignorance, and that he who possesses these kinds of knowledge and has enclosed them in some sort of other ridiculous aviaries or w axen figments, knows them, so long as he possesses them, even if he has them not at hand in his soul ? And in this fashion are you going to be compelled to trot about endlessly in the same circle without making any progress ? ” What shall we reply to this, Theaetetus ?
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©eai. ’AAAa. p,d A”, a> Sco/cpare?, eycoye ovk Tt xprj Aeyew.
sn. ovv ppdv, <5 7rat, /caAco? o Aoyo? e-rt-7rA?/TT€t, Kal ev8eiKWTai on ovk dpOdos i/jevdrj 8dgav rrpOTepav ^T]Tovp,ev eTnoTrpips, cKctvpv a<£-D evTes; to 8’ eanv d8vvaTov yvcovac, rrplv dv ns emaT^pv^v cKavats Xd^rj Tt ttot ear tv.
©EAI. ’Avay/c/j, a> ILdoKpaTes, ev ra> irapdvn cos Xeyeis oieaffai.
38. Sil. Tt ovv Tt? epet 7raAtv e£ dpyfjs err corp-pLpv; ov yap ttov aTrepovp,ev ye ttco;
©EAI. H/etara, eavirep p,r) av ye arrayopevys.
Sn. Aeye 8tj, Tt dv avro pbaXcara elrrovres yKLur* dv rfpLcv avTocs evavncodeipcev;
E ©eai. ''Orrep e7T€xei,povp,evs do ILdoKpaTes, ev tco TTpoavev* ov yap eycoye aAAo ovoev.
Sn. To ttolov;
©EAI. T77V dXrjOfj 8d^av CTTiary/ayv ecvai, ava-pidpTiyrdv ye ttov eanv to So^a^etv aA?)#?/, /cat ra vtt* avrov yiyvopueva rravra KaXd Kal dyadd ytyverai.
2H. *0 tov TTOTapcov Ka0T)yovp,evos> d) QeaLTiyre, e^rj apa 8el£etv avTO’ Kal tovto eav IdvTes epewcopcev, Tay’ dv epcrrodiov yevdp,evov avrd 201 (frfveiev to tyrovpLevov, pcevovai 8e 8fjXov ov8ev.
©eai. ’Opdcbs Aeyets* aAA’ wop.ev ye Kal oko-rrcopev.
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theaet. By Zeus, Socrates, I don’t know what to say.
soc. Then, my boy, is the argument right in rebuking us and in pointing out that we were wrong to abandon knowledge and seek first for false opinion ? It is impossible to know the latter until we have adequately comprehended the nature of knowledge.
theaet. As the case now stands, Socrates, we cannot help thinking as you say.
soc. To begin, then, at the beginning once more, what shall we say knowledge is ? For surely we are not going to give it up yet, are we ?
theaet. Not by any means, unless, that is, you give it up.
soc. Tell us, then, what definition will make us contradict ourselves least.
theaet. The one we tried before, Socrates; at any rate, I have nothing else to offer.
soc. What one ?
theaet. That knowledge is true opinion; for true opinion is surely free from error and all its results are fine and good.
soc. The man who was leading the way through the river,1 Theaetetus, said: “The result itself will show; ” and so in this matter, if we go on with our search, perhaps the thing will turn up in our path and of itself reveal the object of our search; but if we stay still, we shall discover nothing.
theaet. You are right; let us go on with our investigation.
1 A man who was leading the way through a river was asked if the water was deep. He replied auro Sel^et, “the event itself will show” (i.e. you can find out by trying). The expression became proverbial.
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2n. Ovkovv tovto ye ftp aye la? crKei/iea>s‘ Te)(VT) yap croc oXp OTjpialvei p/r] elvai eTTiarrifipv auro.
©EAI. n<2? Svj; Kal tl? avTrj;
SH. fH Tivv pieylaTCov ei$ ao(/>lav, ov$ 8rj KaXov-aiv pT]Topds tc Kal Blkovikovs. ovtol yap TTOV TT) eavTojv Te)(yT) TrelOovcriv ov 8i8daKovTe$, aAAa 8o£dl,€iv TTOiovvTes d dv flovXayvTai. T) av oiei Beivovs Tivas ovtco BiBaoKaXovs elvai, ataTe ol$ B p/r) TrapeyevovTo Tives aTrooTepovpievois xpppbara rj tl dXXo flia^opievois, tovtols 1 BvvaaOai Trpos v8a>p apiiKpov BiBdgai lkovcvs tcov yevopievivv tt)v dXr)0eiav;
©eai. OvSajaa)? eycvye olpiai, aAAa Treiaai piev.
Sfl. To ire ivai 8’ ov%l So^aaai Aeyeiy iroiTjoai;
©eai. Tt p/r)v;
sn. Ovkovv otov SiKatto? Treiadcoaiv 8iKaaTal Trepl <vv l86vtl 2 piovov eaTiv ei8evai, aXXcos 8e psf), ravra rare e^ aKorjs KpivovTes, aX^Or] 86^av C XaBovTGS, dvev eTTiaTY)p,r)S eKpivav, 6p0d TreiadevTes, einep ev e8iKaaav;
©eai. flavTaTraoi piev ovv.
Sn. Ovk dv, co t/flXe, ei ye tovtov yv 86ga tc aXT)0T)$ koto. 3 8iKaaTT)pia4 /cat eTuaTrjpiT], op0d ttot av OLKacrrqs aKpos eoogaQev avev enLaTTjpLTjs' vvv Be eoiKev dXXo ti eKaTepov elvai.
1 roi/rois] roi'rrovs T.
- ZSoi'Ti] elSou ri B ; el86ri W.
3 Kara Jowett; Kal mss. ; om. Heindorf.
4 SiKacrTTipia] SiKaaTriptov T; om. Heindorf.
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soc. Well, then, this at least calls for slight investigation ; for you have a whole profession which declares that true opinion is not knowledge.
theaet. How so ? What profession is it ?
soc. 'Hie profession of those who are greatest in wisdom, who are called orators and lawyers ; for they persuade men by the art which they possess, not teaching them, but making them have whatever opinion they like. Or do you think there are any teachers so clever as to be able, in the short time allowed by the water-clock,1 satisfactorily to teach the judges the truth about what happened to people who have been robbed of their money or have suffered other acts of violence, when there were no eyewitnesses ?
theaet. I certainly do not think so; but I think they can persuade them.
soc. And persuading them is making them have an opinion, is it not ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. Then when judges are justly persuaded about matters which one can know only by having seen them and in no other way, in such a case, judging of them from hearsay, having acquired a true opinion of them, they have judged without knowledge, though they are rightly persuaded, if the judgement they have passed is correct, have they not ?
theaet. Certainly.
soc. But, my friend, if true opinion and knowledge were the same thing in law courts, the best of judges could never have true opinion without knowledoe; in fact, however, it appears that the two are different.
1 The length of speeches in the Athenian law courts was limited by a water-clock.
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©eai. O ye eya>, co Sco/cpares*, clttovto? tov CLKOVOUS eTTeAeA^CT/X^V, VVV 8 €VVOCl)’ €<^77 8e p,ev /xera Xoyov dXydy Bogav eTTLOTypyv clvol,
D Tyv Be aXoyov ckto? enLOTypy?’ Kal div pev py eoTt, Xoyo?, ovk eiTLOTyTa etvaL, ovtcooI Kal dvopd-y « c» >z >	f	'
i^aiv, a o eyeL, eTTLOTyTa.
SU. H KaXa>? Aeyet?. rd 8e By eiTLOTyTa ravra kol py Try BvypeL, Aeye, et apa Kara Taura ov re Kay do aKyKoapev.
©eai. ’AAA’ ovk olBa el egevpyoar Xeyovro? pevT av erepov, a>? eycypaL, aKoXovoyoaLp av.1
39- 2n. ”A.Kove By dvap dvrl dvelparos. eyd) E yap av eBoKovv okovclv tlvcov otl Ta pev irpurra
OLOvTrepel OTOLyela, eg d>v ypels Te ovyKetpeOa Kal rdXXa, Xoyov ovk ^ol. ovto yap Kaff avTo eKa-otov dvopaoac povov ely, TTpoaeLirecv Be ovBev dXXo Bvvotov, ov0y d)$ eoTLV, ov& d)$ ovk cotlv
202 yBy yap dv ovutav y py ovolav avTO) ttpo arid end ac, Beiv Be ovBev irpoo</)epeLv, elirep ovto eKeivo povov tl? epeL. enel ovBe to “ auro ” ov8e to (< ckclvo ” ovBe to (< eKaoTov ” ovBe to “povov” ovBe “tovto” TTpoooLGTeov ovBy aAAa ttoXXol tolovto' ravra pev yap 7reptrpe\opra Tract Trpocrc^epeadaL, eTepa ovto eKelvcov ol? TTpocrrtdeTaL, Beiv Be, elnep yv Bvvotov avro XeyeadaL Kal elyev olkclov avTov Xoyov, avev tcvv dXXcvv diravTiov XeyeodaL. vvv Be dBvvaTov elvaL otlovv to>v TrpcoTcov pydyvat
1	dvoXov0^<rai/x’ &v Schanz ; aKoXovOijffal/j.'rjv BT; dKoXovd^. (raip.i al.
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theaet. Oh yes, I remember now, Socrates, having heard someone make the distinction, but I had forgotten it. He said that knowledge was true opinion accompanied by reason, but that unreasoning true opinion was outside of the sphere of knowledge ; and matters of which there is not a rational explanation are unknowable—yes, that is what he called them—and those of which there is are knowable.
soc. I am glad you mentioned that. But tell us how he distinguished between the knowable and the unknowable, that we may see whether the accounts that you and I have heard agree.
theaet. But I do not know whether I can think it out; but if someone else were to make the statement of it, I think I could follow.
soc. Listen then, while I relate it to you__"a
dream for a dream.” I in turn used to imagine that I heard certain persons say that the primary elements of which we and all else are composed admit of no rational explanation; for each alone by itself can only be named, and no qualification can be added, neither that it is nor that it is not, for that would at once be adding to it existence or non-existence, whereas we must add nothing to it, if we are to speak of that itself alone. Indeed, not even “ itself” or “ that ” or “ each ” or“ alone ” or “ this ” or anything else of the sort, of which there are many, must be added; for these are prevalent terms which are added to all things indiscriminately and are different from the things td which they are added; but if it were possible to explain an element, and it admitted of a rational explanation of its own, it would have to be explained apart from everything else. But in fact none of the primal elements can be ex-
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BAoyor ov yap etvat avrcp aAA’ y ovopLageaOai pLovov' ovofia yap pLovov eyeLv rd ck tovtcov
yBy ovyKecpieva, oKrirep avra ireirXeKTaL, out co Kal rd dvdpLara ovtcov avpLirXaKevTa Xoyov yeyo-vevai’ dvopidrcov yap avpLirXo/cyv etvaL Xoyov ovalav. ovtoj By ra pLev OTOLyeta dXoya Kal dyvoiora etvaL, alcrdyra Be' rd$ Be ovXXaftas yvoMjrds Te Kal pyrds Kal aXydet Bogy Bogacrrds. orav p,ev ovv avev Aoyov ttjv aATjthr] oo^av twos C tls Xafty, aXydeveLV pLev avrov ryv i/jv%yv irepl >	/	/	if	\	\	'	/
avro, ytyvcocncew o ov rov yap per) ovvapLcvov Bovval Te Kal BegauOat Xoyov aveirLorypLova etvaL irepl tovtov' irpooXa/SovTa Be Xoyov Bwotov tc TavTa irdvTa yeyovevaL Kal TcXeloos irpos eirLCTTyp/yv €%eLv. ovtcds ov to evviTVLOv y dXXcos aKyKoas;
©eai. Ovtco pLev ovv iravTairaolv.
Sn. 'ApeoKeL ovv ae Kal TL0eaaL Taury, Bdgav aXy0y jaeTa Xoyov emaTypLyv etvaL;
©EAI. KopLLBfj pLeV OVV.
D Sn.	co 0eaLTyT€, vvv ovtco TyBe Ty
ypLepa eiXy<f>apLev o irdXaL Kal iroXXol toov ao(f>d>v gyTOVVTes irplv evpetv KaTeyypaoav;
©EAI. ’E/zoi yovv Bokcl, co Sco/cpares, KaXdts XeyeoOaL to vvv pydev.
SQ. Kat €lkos ye avTO tovto ovtojs e\eLV' tls
yap dv Kal eTL emoTypLy ety x<vpls tov Xoyov Te Kal opOys Bogys; ev plcvtol tl pLe toov pydevTow dirapeaKeL.
©eai. To iTOLOV By;
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pressed by reason ; they can only be named, for they have only a name ; but the things composed of these are themselves complex, and so their names are complex and form a rational explanation; for the combination of names is the essence of reasoning. Ihus the elements are not objects of reason or of knowledge, but only of perception, whereas the combinations of them are objects of knowledge and expression and true opinion. When therefore a man acquires without reasoning the true opinion about anything, his mind has the truth about it, but has no knowledge; for he who cannot give and receive a rational explanation of a thing is without knowledge of it; but when he has acquired also a rational explanation he may possibly have become all that I have said and may now be perfect in knowledge. Is that the version of the dream you have heard, or is it different ?
theaet. That was it exactly.
soc. Are you satisfied, then, and do you state it in this way, that true opinion accompanied by reason is knowledge ?
CT
theaet. Precisely.
soc. Can it be, I heaetetus, that we now, in this casual manner, have found out on this day what many wise men have long been seeking and have grown grey in the search ?
theaet. I, at any rate, Socrates, think our present statement is good.
soc. Probably this particular statement is so; for what knowledge could there still be apart from reason and right opinion? One point, however, in what has been said is unsatisfactory to me.
theaet. What point ?
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Sn. *0 Kat So/cet XeyecrOai Kopa/sorara, cos' Ta p,ev arotyeta ayvcvara, to Se raw auAAa^cov yevos E yvcocrrdv.
©EAI. Ovkovv opdcos;
Sn. ’Iot€op dry ajcrnep yap oprfpovs eyop,ev rov Xoyov Ta 7rapaSetyp.aTa, ots ypcvyevos etrre •ndvra ravra.
©EAI. Ilota dtf;
2	fl. Ta tcov ypaptp,dra)v uro eye cd re Kal crvXXa-)8as. r} o’lei, dXXocre ttoc fiXeirovra ravra etiretv rov eurrovra a Xeyop,ev;
©eai. Ovk, aAA’ ets ravra.
203 40* 2n. Baaavt£cop.ev St? avrd dvaXapflavovres, p,aXXov Se Y]p,a$ avrovs, ovnos ovy ovra>s ypdp,-p,ara ep,d0op,ev. </>€pe irpayrov ap* at p,ev avAAa-^al Xoyov eyovea, ra Se CTOtyeta dXoya;
©eai. ’Tacos.
sn. Haw pcev ovv Kal ep.ol ^alverav. IZcoKpd-rovs yovv el ns epocro rrjv TrpcvrTjv ovXXa^Tjv ovtojoI' f< co OealrTjre, Xeye rl eon aco; ” Tt aTTOKptveZ;
©EAI. "On cnyp,a Kal co.
SH. Ovkovv rovrov eyecs Xdyov rfjs avAAa^s; ©EAI. wEycoye.
B SU. ’T0t 8rj, ovrais etTTe Kal rov rov acypca Xdyov.
©eai. Kat 77cos rov OTOvyelov ns epet arocyela; Kal yap Stj, co ^u)Kpares> rd re oZyp,a raw a^covcov
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soc. Just that which seems to be the cleverest; the assertion that the elements are unknowable and the class of combinations is knowable.
theaet. Is that not right ?
soc. We are sure to find out, for we have as hostages the examples which he who said all this used in his argument.
theaet. What examples ?
soc. The elements in writing, the letters of the alphabet, and their combinations, the syllables 1 ; or do you think the author of the statements we are discussing had something else in view ?
theaet. No; those are what he had in view.
soc. Let us, then, take them up and examine them, or rather, let us examine ourselves and see whether it was in accordance with this theory, or not, that we learned letters. First then, the syllables have a rational explanation, but the letters have not ?
theaet. I suppose so.
soc. I think so, too, decidedly. Now if anyone should ask about the first syllable of Socrates; “Theaetetus, tell me, what is SO?” What would you reply ?
theaet. I should say “ S and O.”
soc. This, then, is your explanation of the syllable ? theaet. Yes.
soc. Come now, in the same manner give me the explanation of the S.
theaet. How can one give any elements of an element ? For really, Socrates, the S is a voiceless
1 Sroixetoi' and auXXajSi?, originally general terms for element and combination, became the common words for letter and syllable.
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eUTC, ^OC^OS TIS pCOVOV, OCOV O"UplTTOV(JT]S TY]S yX(OT-rrjs' rov S’ ad ftrjra ovtc ({jcovy] ovre i/jo</>os, ovSe ra>v TrXeZorcov gtov^lojv' cvare rrdvv ev eyec rd Xeyeadac avra dXoya, cup ye rd evapyearara avra rd eirra tfxovrjv pcdvov €%€t, ddyov de ovS’ dvrcvovv.
Sfl. Tovrt fiev apa, co eraZpe, KarcopOcoKapcev irepl eiricTTTip/qs.
©eai. &aivdpce()a.
0 sn. Tt Se'; rd perj yvcocrrdv ecvac rd crroiyeZov aAAa tt]v crvXXaflTjv ap* dpOcos dirodedelypceOa ;
0EAI. Et/cos ye.
Sn. <bepe dr}, rrjv crvXXaftr]v irdrepov Xeycopcev 1 ra dpu/ydrepa <yrov)(eZa, Kal ear riXelcv rj Svo, rd Trama, rj pdav revd Ideav yeyovvtav crvmeOemcov avrevv;
©eai. Ta anama epcotye doKovpcev.
sn. "Opa dy eirl dvoZv, aZypca Kal co. dpafadrepd earev rj irpcorr) avXXaptj rov epcov dvopcaros. dXXo ri o ycyvcouKcov avrrjv rd apc^drepa ycyvcdoKec;
D ©eai. Tt /xifv;
sn. To aZypca Kal rd co apa yiyvcdoKec.
©eai. Nat.
SQ. Tt S’; eKarepov ap’ dyvoeZ, Kal ovderepov eldcds dpcf^orepa ycyvcocrKei;
©EAI. ’AAAa dewov Kal dXoyov, co Yicokpares.
S£i. ’AAAa pcevroL €t ye dvdyKi] eKarepov yeyved-cjkcw, e cirep dpccfjorepd res yvcoaerac, irpoycyvcdoKeiv
1 \iywjj.ev B ; \eyo^v T et al.
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letter/ a mere noise, as of the tongue hissing; B again has neither voice nor noise, nor have most of the other letters; and so it is quite right to say that they have no explanation, seeing that the most distinct of them, the seven vowels, have only voice but no explanation whatsoever.
soc. In this point, then, my friend, it would seem that we have reached a right conclusion about knowledge.
theaet. I think we have.
soc. But have we been right in laying down the principle that whereas the letter is unknowable, yet the syllable is knowable ?
theaet. Probably.
soc. Well then, shall we say that the syllable is the two letters, or, if there be more than two, all of them, or is it a single concept that has arisen from their combination ?
j heart. I think we mean all the letters it contains.
soc. Now take the case of two, S and O. The two together are the first syllable of my name. He who knows it knows the two letters, does he not ?
theaet. Of course.
soc. He knows, that is, the S and the O.
theaet. Yes.
soc. How is that ? He is ignorant of each, and knowing neither of them he knows them both ?
theaet. That is monstrous and absurd, Socrates.
soc. And yet if a knowledge of each letter is necessary before one can know both, he who is
1 The distinction here made is that which we make between vowels and consonants. The seven Greek vowels are a, e, 77, i, o, v, u, called <f>ui'T)evTa.
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Ta aroiyeta airaaa dvdyKY] rep peXXovrl iron yvcvoeoOai avAAa^ijv, Kai. ovnos rjpiv 6 KaXds Xdyos dirodedpaKCjus ol)(Y)aerai.
E ©eai. Kat /xaAa ye egaic/>V7]s •
Sn. Ov yap KaXa>$ avrov cf)vXdrropev. XPVV yap tocos rr)V (JvXXaflrjv nOecrdai pr] rd erro i^eta, aAA eg eKeivcov ev n yeyovos etoos, ideav ptav avrd avrov eyov, erepov de rcov eFroiyelcov.
©eai. Ilavv pev ovv Kal rdya y9 dv paXXov ovreos Y] ’kcivcos ^'yot.
SU. ^Keirreov Kal ov irpodoreov ovreos dv-dvdpcos peyav re Kal aepvov Xoyov.
©eai. Ov yap ovv.
204	2n. ’E^erco dr} cos vvv fiapev, pla idea e£
eKaorcov ra>v ovvapporrdvrcuv oroLyeLCuv ycyvo-pevrj Y] ovXXa^, dpolcvs ev re ypdppaai Kal ev rots aAAots anaoi.
©EAI. Ilavv pev ovv.
SQ. Ovkovv pep?] avrrjs ov Set elvai.
©EAI. Tt 8?j;
Sfl. ’'On od dv fj pepy, ro dXov dvdyKT] rd r	f f	\\	\	\ vx »
iravra pep?] eivai. 7] Kai ro oaov eK rcov pepouv Xeyeis yeyovos €.v ri eidos erepov rcov rrdvrcov pepcov;
©eai. "Eyatye.
SQ. To Se dr/ nav Kat rd dXov irdrepov ravrov KaXeis rj erepov eKarepov;
©eai. ’'EXCO ptv ovdev craves, on de KeXevets rrpodvpcus aTTOKptvacrOai, TTapaKivdvvevarv Xeyco rf tf on erepov.
Sn. 'H pev Trpodvpla, a> Oeat'r^re, dpdry el de Kal Y] aTTOKpiais, OKerrreov.
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ever to know a syllable must certainly know the letters first, and so our fine theory will have run away and vanished 1
theaet. And very suddenly, too.
soc. Yes, for we are not watching it carefully. Perhaps we ought to have said that the syllable is not the letters, but a single concept that has arisen from them, having a single form of its own, different from the letters.
theaet. Certainly; and perhaps that will be better than the other way.
soc. Let us look into that; we must not give up in such unmanly fashion a great and impressive theory.
theaet. No, we must not.
soc. Let it be, then, as we say now, that the syllable or combination is a single form arising out of the several conjoined elements, and that it is the same in words and in all other things.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Therefore there must be no parts of it.
THEAET. How SO ?
soc. Because if there are parts of anything, the whole must inevitably be all the parts ; or do you assert also that the whole that has arisen out of the parts is a single concept different from all the parts ?
THEAET. Yes, I do.
soc. Do you then say that all and the whole are the same, or that each of the two is different from the other ?
theaet. I am not sure; but you tell me to answer boldly, so I take the risk and say that they are different.
soc. Your boldness, Theaetetus, is right; but whether your answer is so remains to be seen.
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©EAI. Act Se ye St?.1
41. 2ft. Ovkovv 8ia(/>epoi dv to dXov tov TravTos, cos 6 vvv Aoyos;
©eai. Nat.
3ft. It oe orj; ra rravTa Kat. to rrav eav o tl Stacie pet,; olov erretidv Xeyatpiev ev, 8vo, rpla, C TCTTapa, TtevTe, eg, Kal eav Sts Tpta Y] Tpl$ 8vo 7] TeTTapd tc Kal 8vo r) rpla Kal 8vo Kal ev, vroTepov ev Tract tovtoi-s to avTo r] eTepov Aeyopiev;
©eai. To avTo.
3ft. ^Ap’ dXXo ti 77 eg;
©eai. 0v8ev.
3ft. Ovkovv et/S eKacFTTjs Xegecos vravTa ra 2 eg ciprjKapiev ;
©eai. Nat.
2ft. IlaAtv S’ ov\ ev 3 Xeyopiev Ta TravTa XeyovTes;
©EAI. iAvdyK7].
2ft. ’ H dXXo Tt Tj to. eg;
©eai. OuScv.
D 2ft. Taurov apa ev ye rots ocra eg dpiOp,ov ear 1, to Te irav TTpocrayopevopiev Kal ra airavTa;
©eai. Oatperat.
2ft. TDSe 8r/ irepl avTotv Xeycopiev. o tov irXe-6pov dpcOpios Kal to TrXeOpov ravTov y yap;
©eai. Nat.
2ft. Kat o tov oraStov 8y cvcravTcas-
©EAI. Nat.
2ft. Kat p,rjv Kal d tov OTpaTOTre8ov ye Kal to
1	8^ ye Sy BT; ye 6t} W.
2	iravra ra BT ; Trdvra w.
3	TraXtM 3 ovx Hermann ; ir&Xiv 3’ oi>8^v BT; irav 8' oi>8iv Burnet, after Campbell.
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theaet. Yes, certainly, we must see about that.
soc. The whole, then, according’ to our present view, would differ from all ?
THEAET. Yes.
soc. How about this ? Is there any difference between all in the plural and all in the singular ? For instance, if we say one, two, three, four, five, six, or twice three, or three times two, or four and two, or three and two and one, are we in all these forms speaking of the same or of different numbers ?
theaet. Of the same.
soc. That is, of six ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Then in each form of speech we have spoken of all the six ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And again do we not speak of one thing when we speak of them all ?
theaet. Assuredly.
soc. That is, of six ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Then in all things that are made up of number, we apply the same term to all in the plural and all in the singular ?
theaet. Apparently.
soc. Here is another way of approaching the matter. The number of the fathom and the fathom are the same, are they not?
theaet. Yes.
soc. And of the furlong likewise.
theaet. Yes.
soc. And the number of the army is the same
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aTpaTotredov, Kal rrdvTa to, TOiavTa 6poia>$; yap apiOpds nas to ov irav cKatrrov avTtov ccttiv.
©eai. Nai.
2H. *o sa CKaaTiov dpidpds pa>v aXXo ti
o
3X
peprj eaTLv;
©EAI. Ov8ev.
2n. Uora apa eyei pepr], eK pepaiv av citj;
©EAI. Oatperac.
SH. Ta 8e ye TrdvTa pepr) to irav etvai dipoXd-1 u	x < ~ > n x x ~ >z
yryrai, ei/irep Kat o iras apiupos to ttov ecrrai.
©EAI. Ovrcos".
Sft. Io oAov ap ovk ecmv eK pepcov. Trav yap M »Z X Z	XX Z
av euT) Ta TravTa ov pepr).
©eai. Ovk eoucev.
sn. Mepos 8* eo0’ otov dXXov ecrriv direp eurlv
V
205
rov oXov;
©eai. Tov iravros ye.
Sn. ’AvdpiKcos ye, a> QecuTryre, pdyei. to
Trav 8e ovy otov prjdev otty), ovto tovto ttov eanv;
©eai. ’AvdyKY).
Sn. wOAov 8e ov TavTov tovto ecrTat, oS dv pr)~ oa/zT? /JLTjoev aTrocrraT^; ov o ar aTroarar^, ovre oaov owe irav> a/za yero/zeror ck tov avrov to avro ;
©eai. Aokci poi vvv ov8ev Siat/tepeiv Trav re Kal dXov.
sn. Ovkovv eXeyopev otl od dv pep?) to oXov tc Kal Trav ra Travra pepr) earae;
©EAI. flaw ye.
1 w/xoXoYgrat T; bfioXoyeiTat B.
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as the army, and all such cases are alike ? In each of them all the number is all the thing.
theaet. Yes.
soc. And is the number of each anything but the parts of each ?
theaet. No.
soc. Everything that has parts, accordingly, consists of parts, does it not ?
theaet. Evidently.
soc. But we are agreed that the all must be all the parts if all the number is to be the all.1
theaet. Yes.
soc. Then the whole does not consist of parts, for if it consisted of all the parts it would be the all.
theaet. That seems to be true.
soc. But is a part a part of anything in the world but the whole ?
theaet. Yes, of the all.
soc. You are putting up a brave fight, Theaetetus. But is not the all precisely that of which nothing is wanting ?
theaet. Necessarily.
soc. And is not just this same thing, from which nothing whatsoever is lacking, a whole ? For that from which anything is lacking is neither a whole nor all, which have become identical simultaneously and for the same reason.
theaet. I think now that there is no difference between all and whole.
soc. We were saying, were we not, that if there are parts of anything, the whole and all of it will be all the parts ?
theaet. Certainly.
1 Cf. 201. B.
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Sn. flaAtv drrep apn eTreyelpovv, ovk, eirrep i] ovXXapT] pr/ ra arot^eta ecrnv, dvdyKTj avrrjv B prj (v$ peprj ^Xecv £aVT?js 7a orToi^eia, xj tovtov ovaav avrots dpolcos eKetvois yvajcrrrjv eivai;
©eai. Ovtojs.
Sfi. Ovkovv tovto iva prj yevrjTai, erepov av-raw avrrjv edepeda;
©eai. Nat.
SH. Tt S’; el pr] ra orotic ta (rvXXaflfjs pepr] eoto, eXeL$ a/M arra eiireiv a peprj pev eon avXXaflrjs, ov pevTOi aroiyeid y eKeivrjs;
0EAI. OvSapcos. el ydp, co HooKpaTes, pope arra avrfjs 1 uvyya>polrjv, yeXoiov ttov rd OTOt^eta axpePTa €77 aAAa tevat.
C 2H. riavTa7Ta(Tt co Oeatryre, koto tov vvv Xdyov pea ns ISea dpepcaTOs uvXXa^T] av eir).
0EAI. "EtOiKeV.
Sn. Me/tp^crat ovv, co cfilXe, on dXlyov ev -rep rrpocrOev dire^eydpeda rjyovpevoc eS XeyeaOae on toov TTpd)TO)v ovk etTj Xdyos d)v rdXXa ovyKeerai, Stort avTo Ka0* avrd eKaaTOV elr] aavvOerov, Kal ovbe to (t elvae ” Trepl avTov dpOcos %XOi 7TPOO'(I)^~ povra elrrecv, ovSe “ tovto," co? erepa /cat dXXoTpca Xeyopeva, Kal auriq y alna dXoydv re Kal ayveuarov avro ttolol,;
0EAI. Mepvqpae.
D sn. ofiv aXXr] tis avrrj rj alna tov povo-Q !	O \	5	/	\	'
eioes Te Kai apepurrov avro eivai; eya> pev yap ovy 6pa> aXXrjv.
1	p,bpt &rra avrijs W; fibpia rabr^s BT.
2	tc W in ras. B; n T.
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soc. Once more, then, as I was trying to say just now, if the syllable is not the letters, does it not follow necessarily that it contains the letters, not as parts of it, or else that being the same as the letters, it is equally knowable with them ?
THEAET. It does.
soc. And it was in order to avoid this that we assumed that it was different from them ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Well then, if the letters are not parts of the syllable, can you mention any other things which are parts of it, but are not the letters1 of it ?
theaet. Certainly not. For if 1 grant that there are parts of the syllable, it would be ridiculous to give up the letters and look for other things as parts.
soc. Without question, then, Theaetetus, the syllable would be, according to our present view, some indivisible concept.
theaet. I agree.
soc. Do you remember, then, my friend, that we admitted a little while ago, on what we considered good grounds, that there can be no rational explanation of the primary elements of which other things are composed, because each of them, when taken by itself, is not composite, and we could not properly apply to such an element even the expression “ be ” or “ this,” because these terms are different and alien, and for this reason it is irrational and unknowable ?
theaet. I remember.
soc. And is not this the sole reason why it is single in form and indivisible ? I can see no other.
1 The reader is reminded that the words aroixeioy and (rvXXa/S?) have the meanings “ element ” and “ combination ” as well as “ letter ” and “ syllable.”
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©eai. Ov yap ovv St/ <f>alverai.
2X1. Ovkovv eig ravrdv epTreTTTcvKev rj crvXXa/3r) _____*	/	>/	/	\ v	\	\ eioog eKewcp, ewrep pepr/ re pr/ eyei Kat pia eariv tSea;
©eai. LlavTaTTaffi pev ovv.
Sil. Ei pev dpa noXXd aroiyeia rj ovAAa^ij eariv /eai dXov ri, pepy S’ avryjs ravra, opolcog ai re avXXaflal yvcvaral Kal pr/ral Kal ra aroiyeia, eTremep ra Travra peprj r<p oAcp ravrov ecpavrj.
E ©eai. Kai pdXa.
Sn. Ei Sez ye ev re Kal apepeg, opolcog pev frvXXaflr}, evoavreog Se aroiyeiov dXoyov re Kal ayveoarov y yap avry air la Troi^aei avrd roiavra.
©eai. Ovk €^a> dXXcvg eiTreiv.
Sn. Tovto pev dpa prj aTrobeycopeda, og dv Xeyrj ovXXa^rjv pev yvevardv 1 /cat piyrdv, aroiyetov Se rovvavrlov.
©eai. yap, eiirep raj X6ya> TrecOopeda.
206 sn. Ti S’ av; rovvavrlov Xeyovrog ap* ov pdXXov dv aTToSe^ato e^ cov avrdg avvoiaOa cravrep ev rfi r<vv ypappdrajv paO'qaet;
©EAI. To TTOLOV;
sn. £}$“ ovdev dXXo pavddvcov diereXeaag rd oroide la ev Te 2 rr) di/tei diayiyvcvuKetv Treipcvpevog Kai ev tt) aKofi avrd Ka0y avrd eKaarov, iva prj r] Oeaig ae rapdrroi Xeyopevcov re Kal ypaef)opeva>v.
©EAI. yA-X^Oearara Xeyeig.
sn. Ep Se Kidapiarov reXecog pepaOrjKevai pa>v B dXXo ri ^v rj rd rep <f>f)6yy<p eKaarep dvvaadat
1 yfucrrinf W ; dyi>w<rTov pr. BT.
2 re W ; om. BT. 238
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theaet. There is no other to be seen.
soc. Then the syllable falls into the same class with the letter, if it has no parts and is a single form ?
theaet. Yes, unquestionably.
soc. If, then, the syllable is a plurality of letters and is a whole of which the letters are parts, the syllables and the letters are equally knowable and expressible, if all the parts were found to be the same as the whole.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. But if one and indivisible, then syllable and likewise letter are equally irrational and unknowable ; for the same cause will make them so.
theaet. I cannot dispute it.
soc. Then we must not accept the statement of any one who says that the syllable is knowable and expressible, but the letter is not.
theaet. No, not if we are convinced by our argument.
soc. But would you not rather accept the opposite belief, judging by your own experience when you were learning to read ?
theaet. What experience ?
soc. In learning, you were merely constantly trying to distinguish between the letters both by sight and by hearing, keeping each of them distinct from the rest, that you might not be disturbed by their sequence when they were spoken or written.
theaet. That is very true.
soc. And in the music school was not perfect attainment the ability to follow each note and tell
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eiraKoXovdeiv, rroias XoP&*js €irj’ a 8?y orot^eia Tras dv dpoXoy^aeie povcrLKrjs XeyeaOai;
©EAI. OvSei' dXXo.
'Ov pev dpi avroc epneLpol ecrpev <ttolx€L(jov Kac crvXAaftujv, el 8ei diro toutcup TeKpalpeaOaL KaL cls Ta aAAa, iroXv to tcov utolx^lcov yevos evapyecrrepav Te ty)v yvcoatv eycLv ^>y]oopev Kal KvpLarrepav TTjs uvXXa^Yjs irpos to Xafteiv TeXecos tKauTOV paOrjpa, Kal edv tls tfrij O’vXXaftpv pev yvoiordv, dyvaxjTOv Be ire(f)VK€vaL otolxglov, eKovTa t) aKovTa Tral^eLv YjyYiadpeO' avTov.
©eai. Ko/zcSt? pev ovv.
c 42. so. ’AAAa 8^ tovtov pev ere Kav dXXat ^aveiev airodet^eLS> cos epol 8okcl' to 8e TrpoKel-pevov prj eTTLXadcopeOa 8l* avTa lSclv, d tl 3t] ttotc kol XeyeTaL to peTa 36£t]s dXrjOovs Xoyov rrpoo-yevopevov tt^v TeXecoTaTYjv eirLOT'ppYjv yeyovevai.
©eai. Ovkovv XP^] dpav.
SX1. Qepe $Y), TL TTOTe ftovXeTaL TOV Xoyov YjpLV OYjpatveLV; TpLcov yap ev tl poL 8ok€l XeyeLV.
0EAI. Tlvcov
D 2D. To pev TTptJJTOV €LY] av TO TYjV avTov 8id-voiav ep(/>avY] ttolclv 8ta </>covy)s peTa pYjpaTcov tc kol ovopaTCov, coaTrep els KaTOTTTpov yj v8cop tyjv Bo^av eKTVYrovpevov els tyjv BlB tov aTopaTOs pOY/v. Yj ov Bo Kei (jol to tolovtov Xoyos etvai;
©EAI. ’Ejiioiye. tov yovv1 auro BpcovTa XeyeLV </)apev.
sn. Ovkovv tovto ye iras rroLeiv BvvaTOS Oolttov Y] O’X°XaLTepov, to evBel^aoOaL tl Bokcl irepl eKacrrov
1 youp W ; oup BT.
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which string produced it; and everyone would agree that the notes are the elements of music ?
theaet. Yes, that is all true.
soc. Then if we are to argue from the elements and combinations in which we ourselves have experience to other things in general, we shall say that the elements as a class admit of a much clearer knowledge than the compounds and of a knowledge that is much more important for the complete attainment of each branch of learning, and if anyone says that the compound is by its nature knowable and the element unknowable, we shall consider that he is, intentionally or unintentionally, joking.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Still other proofs of this might be brought out, I think; but let us not on that account lose sight of the question before us, which is : What is meant by the doctrine that the most perfect knowledge arises from the addition of rational explanation to true opinion ?
theaet. No, we must not.
soc. Now what are we intended to understand by "rational explanation”? I think it means one of three things.
theaet. What are they ?
soc. The first would be making one’s own thought clear through speech by means of verbs and nouns, imaging the opinion in the stream that flows through the lips, as in a mirror or water. Do you not think the rational explanation is something of that sort ?
theaet. Yes, I do. At any rate, we say that he who does that speaks or explains.
soc. Well, that is a thing that anyone can do sooner or later; he can show what he thinks about
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avrcp, 6 p/rj eveds Tj Kcoc/>ds a^r* apyrjs' Ka^ °^TCt>S E oaoi ti dpddv doga^ovaL, Trdvres avro pLerd Xoyov c^avovvraL eyovres, Kal ovdapLov eri dpdrj 8dga Xa>pi$ ZTriarriiJLYjs yevrjaeraL.
0EAI. 'AXrjOfj.
sn. M17 tolvvv pa8lcos KarayLyvcdaKCopLev to psrfiev elpT]Kevai rov diroc/)T]vdpLevov erricrTrjp/qv o vvv (JKOTTovpev. tacos yap 6 Xeycov ov tovto eXeyev, dXXa to epcoTTjOevra rt eKaarov dvvardv etvaL tt]v 207 arroKpLOLV 8ia tcov orocyetcov drrodovvaL rep epo-pLevco.
0EAI. Otov ri XeyeLS, co 'ZcoKpares ;
Sn. Otov Kal 'HacoSos Trepl apLa^rjs XeyeL rd eKardv 8e re SovpaO* dpLagiqs.” a eyd) pLev ovk av Svvatpvrjv elrreLV, otp,ac 8e ov8e av- aAA’ dya-TTcpp^ev av epcoTTjuevres o tl earev apLa^a, cl eyocp,ev €ltt€lv rpoyot, dgcov, i)7T€prep la,1 dvrvyes, £vy6v.
0EAI. Ilavv /JL€V OVV.
(J oe ye lacos oloct av yp,as, coarrep av to aov ovojaa epcoTTjdevras Kal arroKpcvopLevovs Kara B avXXaftrfv, yeXocovs etvaL, dpOdds pcev 8o^a^ovras Kal Xeyovras a Xeyopcev, olopLevovs 8e ypapcpcarLKOvs ecvai kol eyeev re KaL Aeyecv ypapLpcarLKcos rov tov OeaLTTjTov dvdpLoros Xoyov- rd 8’ ovk etvaL eTTLarripLovcos ovdev XeyeLV, rrplv dv 8lol tcov otol-^eccov pLcra t^s dX-qOovs 86^rjs eKaarov nepaevp tls, OTrep Kal ev tols TTpoaOe ttov epp'qO'iq.
1 i>7reprepla Kuhn ; iirepTfjpta B ; virepTT)pL<i T.
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anything, unless he is deaf or dumb from the first; and so all who have any right opinion will be found to have it with the addition of rational explanation, and there will henceforth be no possibility of right opinion apart from knowledge.
theaet. True.
soc. Let us not, therefore, carelessly accuse him of talking nonsense who gave the definition of knowledge which we are now considering; for perhaps that is not what he meant. He may have meant that each person if asked about anything must be able in reply to give his questioner an account of it in terms of its elements.
theaet. As for example, Socrates ?
soc. As, for example, Hesiod, speaking of a wagon, says, ua hundred pieces of wood in a wagon.”1 Now I could not name the pieces, nor, I fancy, could you; but if we were asked what a wagon is, we should be satisfied if we could say “ wheels, axle, body, rims, yoke.”
THEAET. Certainly.
soc. But he, perhaps, would think we were ridiculous, just as he would if, on being asked about your name, we should reply by telling the syllables, holding a right opinion and expressing correctly what we have to say, but should think we were grammarians and as such both possessed and were expressing as grammarians would the rational explanation of the name Theaetetus. He would say that it is impossible for anyone to give a rational explanation of anything with knowledge, until he gives a complete enumeration of the elements, combined with true opinion. That, I believe, is what was said before.
1 Works and Days, 456 (454).
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©eai.	yap.
Sn. Ovtco tolvvv Kal Trepl apLa^rjs TjpLas p£v opOrjv e\Gtv Bd^av, tov 3e 8ia TCOV €KOTOV eKCLVCOV Bwd/XeVOV BLeXdeLV aVTTjS T7JV OVOLOV, TTpOoXa-ftoVTa TOVTO, Xoyov T€ 7TpOCTeLXT](/>eVaL Tfj aXrjOeL Bogy Kal clvtI BogaerriKov t€%vlkov Te Kal ettlutt)-p,ova Trepl dpLa^rjs ovaias yeyovevaL, 3ia cttolxclcov to oXov TTepdvavTa.
©eai. Ovkovv ev Bokcl croc, co IZcoKpaTes;
Sn. Et vol, co eracpe, Bokcl, Kal aTJoBeyeL tt]V 3ia cttolxclov Blc^oBov Trepl tKacTTOV Xoyov clvol, TTjV Be Kara avXXaftas r/ Kal /cara pLCL^ov en dXoylav, tovto [jlol Xeye, lv ovto eTTLUKOTrdopLev.
©eai. AAAa Trdvv aTroBexopcac.
Sn. HoTepov T)yovp,evo$ eTTLUTTjpLova elvat ovtlv-ovv otovovv, OTav to avTo TOTe 1 p,ev tov avTov OOKrj avTco CLvaL, Tore oe eTepov, kol otov tov avTov TOTe pLev eTepov, rare 3e eTepov Bogd^r);
©eai. Ma At’ ovk eycoye.
2H. Erra dfivrpcovcLS ev Tfj tcov ypapLpLaTCOV p.a0TjcreL kot dpxas aavTov Te Kal rovs dXXovs BpdovTas avTa;
©EAI. ’Apa XeyeLS Trjs avTrjs avXXapfjs Tore pLev eTepov, TOTe Be eTepov TjyovpLevovs ypdpLpLa, Kal to avTo TOTe pLev el$ ty]v TTpoaijKovoav, totc Be els aXXrjv TL0evras ovXXa^Tjv;
sn. Taura Xeyoo.
©eai. Ma At’ ov tolvvv dpLVTjpLova), ovBe ye ttco TjyovpLaL enlcTTacrOaL tovs ovtcos eyovTas.
rore] r6rt W; &re BT.
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THEAET. Yes, it was.
soc. So, too, he would say that we have right opinion about a wagon, but that he who can give an account of its essential nature in terms of those one hundred parts has by this addition added rational explanation to true opinion and has acquired technical knowledge of the essential nature of a wagon, in place of mere opinion, by describing the whole in terms of its elements.
theaet. Do you agree to that, Socrates ?
soc. If you, my friend, agree to it and accept the view that orderly description in terms of its elements is a rational account of anything, but that description in terms of syllables or still larger units is irrational, tell me so, that we may examine the question.
theaet. Certainly I accept it.
soc. Do you accept it in the belief that anyone has knowledge of anything when he thinks that the same element is a part sometimes of one thing and sometimes of another or when he is of opinion that the same thing has as a part of it sometimes one thing and sometimes another ?
theaet. Not at all, by Zeus.
soc. Then do you forget that when you began to learn to read you and the others did just that ?
theaet. Do you mean when we thought that sometimes one letter and sometimes another belonged to the same syllable, and when we put the same letter sometimes into the proper syllable and sometimes into another ?
soc. That is what I mean.
theaet. By Zeus, I do not forget, nor do 1 think that those have knowledge who are in that condition.
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5X2. Tt ovv; orav ev rep roiovnp Katpcp “ Oeat-rr/rov ” ypa</>cov ns Orjra Kal et olyrat1 re Setv 208 ypdfietv Kal ypai/rp, Kal av “ OedScopov ” cm-yetpcbv ypdc/yew rav Kal et otyrat1 re Setv ypdcfreiv Kal ypdt/rr), dp' eirtaraadat cf>^aoptev avrov rrjv irpdirrjv rcov vpterepcov dvofidrcov avXXaftr)v;
©eai. ’AAA* dprt djfxoXoyrjoafiev rov ovrcos eyovra p/pirco elSevac.
5X2. KcoAvet ovv n Kal Trepl rrjv Sevrepav avX-XapTjv Kal rptrrjv Kal reraprrjv ovrcos eye tv rov avrov;
©EAl. OvSev ye.
5X2. TAp’ ovv rdre rrjv 8ta errotyeiou StefoSov eycov ypdi/jct i( Qeatrrjrov ” p,era opdijs Softs', orav egfjs ypd</>p;
©eai. A-ijAov 8rj.
B 5X2. Ovkovv eri, dvemcmfaayv (vv, dpOd 8e do^d^cov, d>$ <f>a/j.ev;
©eai. Nat.
5X2. Adyov ye eycov p,era dpOrjs bog?]?' rrjv yap Sta rov arovyetov o'dbv eymv eypafiev, Tjv 8rj Xoyov co/aoXoyT]aap.ev.
©eai. 'AX^Orj.
5X2. ’'Eartv dpa, co eratpe, peer a Xoyov bpOr) ddga, rjv ovttco Set emaryjar/v KaXeiv.
©eai. KivSvvevet,.
43. 5X2. ”Ovap Sr/, cos eoucev, eirXovriqaapbev OLTjdevres eyetv rov dX^Oeararov errtar'qpt'i'js Xoyov. rj prjTTCo Karrjyopcbptev; tacos yap ov rovro ns
1 ofyrcu] oterat BT.
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soc. Take an example: When at such a stage in his progress a person in writing “ Theaetetus ” thinks he ought to write, and actually does write, TH and E, and again in trying to write “ Theodorus ” thinks he ought to write, and does write, T and E, shall we say that he knows the first syllable of your names ?
theaet. No, we just now agreed that a person in such a condition has not yet gained knowledge.
soc. Then there is nothing to prevent the same person from being in that condition with respect to the second and third and fourth syllables ?
theaet. No, nothing.
soc. Then, in that case, he has in mind the orderly description in terms of letters, and will write “Theaetetus” with right opinion, when he writes the letters in order ?
theaet. Evidently.
soc. But he is still, as we say, without knowledge, though he has right opinion ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Yes, but with his opinion he has rational explanation ; for he wrote with the method in terms of letters in his mind, and we agreed that that was rational explanation.
theaet. True.
soc. There is, then, my friend, a combination of right opinion with rational explanation, which cannot as yet properly be called knowledge ?
theaet. There is not much doubt about it.
soc. So it seems that the perfectly true definition of knowledge, which we thought we had, was but a golden dream. Or shall we wait a bit before we condemn it ? Perhaps the definition to be adopted
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C avrov dpieirai,, dXXd. rd Xolttov etdos redv rpiedv, a)v ev ye rt e</>a/j,ev Xoyov dfcjeodac rdv eTTtcrrT^p'qv dpc^dpLevov ddgav elvai dpOr/v peer a, Xoyov.
©eai. ’Op&os VTTepwqcras' ert yap ev Xoirrdv. rd p,ev yap rjv dtavoias ev </>a)vrj coairep e'idaiXov, rd 3’ aprt Xeydev 8ta arotyeiov odds errl rd oXov rd de df rpirov ri Xeyeis;
SO. "Orrep dv ot rroXXol einoLev, rd eyetv n orj-[teiov ecTTecv ep redv drrdvrayv dt.a</)epei rd epayrrjOev.
©eai. Otov riva rivos eyet? pot Xoyov elrretv;
D SO. Oiov, el /SovXei, rjXlov rrepc ucavdv oip,al aot eivat dnode^aaOac, on rd Xapcrcpdrardv can rcov Kara, rdv ovpavdv lovnov rrept. yfjv.
©eai. Ilctw p,ev ovv.
2X1. Aa^e dr/ od yapw elprjrac. ean 3e OTtep dpn eXeyopev, d)$ apa rrjv dcac^opav eKaarov dv Xap./3dvr]s f) redv aXXeov diac/)e.pei, Xoyov, a>$ <f>aai nves, Xifyei,' eeos 8’ dv kolvov nvos etftaTrrp, eKelveov Trepi aoi ecrrai 6 Xdyos edv dv f KOivdrris fj. E ©eai. Mav0ava>‘ Kai pcoL doKec KaXeds ^yetv Xoyov rd roiovrov KaXetv.
Sn. "Os' dv p.er dpOrjs ddgrjs Trepi drovovv redv ovreov rrjv dcafopav redv aXXeov TtpooXd^p,
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is not this, but the remaining one of the three possibilities one of which we said must be affirmed by anyone who asserts that knowledge is right opinion combined with rational explanation.
theaet. I am glad you called that to mind. For there is still one left. The first was a kind of vocal image of the thought, the second the orderly approach to the whole through the elements, which we have just been discussing, and what is the third ?
soc. It is just the definition which most people would give, that knowledge is the ability to tell some characteristic by which the object in question differs from all others.
theaet. As an example of the method, what explanation can you give me, and of what thing ?
soc. As an example, if you like, take the sun: I think it is enough for you to be told that it is the brightest of the heavenly bodies that revolve about the earth.
theaet. Certainly.
soc. Understand why I say this. It is because, as we were just saying, if you get hold of the distinguishing characteristic by which a given thing differs from the rest, you will, as some say, get hold of the definition or explanation of it; but so long as you cling to some common quality, your explanation will pertain to all those objects to which the common quality belongs.
theaet. I understand; and it seems to me that it is quite right to call that kind a rational explanation or definition.
soc. Then he who possesses right opinion about anything and adds thereto a comprehension of the difference which distinguishes it from other things
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5	/	\	>/	T /	T
avrov eTTicrTTjiMjw yeyovcos eorai, ov TTporepov rjv bogaaTYjS'
©eai. Oa/iev ye p,Yjv ovtco.
2Q. Nvv 3?}ra, <3 0eaiT7?Te, TravTcwraaiv eycoye,1 errei&r) eyyvs aionep ok Laypacfjr'jparo$ yeyova tov Xeyopcevov, £vvly][jll ov8e apLLKpov' eats 8e d^eanjKYj TToppcoOev, ecfyalveTo tl p,oi XeyecdaL.
©eai. flai? ti tovto;
209 sn. <bpdoa), edv olds re yevcopLai. opOrjv eyojye 2 eycov 8d£av Trepl aov, eav p,ev TrpoaXdflco tov aov Xoyov, yLyvcooKco 8t] ae, el Se pvT), 8ogd£co pcovov.
©eai. Nau
sn. Adyos Se ye rjv yj tyjs arjs Sia<£opoT7jTO$“ eppsr/veta.
©eai. Ovtco?.
Sn. *Hvi/c’ otrv e86^a^ov p,dvov, dXXo ti a> tcov dXXcov 8ca</>epei,s, tovtcov ov8evd$ 'qTTTopb'qv ty) Siarota;
©eai. Ovk eoiKev. rri	>«.	V	0^	/
sn. ICOV KOCVCOV TL apa OLeVOOVpLYjV, (OV ovoev OV pLaXXoV 7] TL$ dXXos ^X€L-
©eai. ’AvdyKT].
2D. <J>epe 8rj irpos Alos' ytcos TTOTe ev tco tolovtco oe p.aXXov eSo^a^ov dXXov ovtlvovv; 6es yap p,e 8Lavoovp,evov cos eoTLV ovtos OeaLTTjTOS, os av y Te dvdpcoTTOS Kal eyrj plva Kal d(f>6aXp,ovs Kac (TTOfJba Kac ovto) ot) ev EKaarov raxv /jleacdv. avTq ovv rj ocavoca eou o tc p,aAAov ttoltjctel fie
1 TrapraTTCKHP Zy&ye W ; TravraTraal ye ^ya> T.
2 ey^ye W; ^ycb T.
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will have acquired knowledge of that thing of which he previously had only opinion.
theaet. That is what we affirm.
soc. Theaetetus, now that I have come closer to our statement, I do not understand it at all. It is like coming close to a scene-painting.1 While I stood off at a distance, I thought there was something in it.
theaet. What do you mean ?
soc. I will tell vou if I can. Assume that I have right opinion about you; if I add the explanation or definition of you, then I have knowledge of you, otherwise I have merely opinion.
theaet. Yes.
soc. But explanation was, we agreed, the interpretation of your difference.
THEAET. It was.
soc. Then so long as I had merely opinion, I did not grasp in my thought any of the points in which you differ from others ?
theaet. Apparently not.
soc. Therefore I was thinking of some one of the common traits which you possess no more than other men.
theaet. You must have been.
soc. For heaven’s sake ! How in the world could I in that case have any opinion about you more than about anyone else ? Suppose that I thought “ That is Theaetetus which is a man and has nose and eyes and mouth ” and so forth, mentioning all the parts. Can this thought make me think of Theaetetus any
1 In which perspective is the main thing.
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Oeatr^TOP y Oeddcvpov 8iavoeia0ait y tcov Aeyo-pLevaov Mvotop top ecrp^aTOp;
©EAI. Tt yap;
sn. ’AAA’ ear 8y p,y pLovov tov eyovra pZva Kal d</>0aXpLovs 8tavoy0d, aAAa Kal rov aLpLov re Kal ego</>0aXp,ov, p,y ti ae av juaAAop 8o^daco y epavTov y oool tolovtol;
©eai. Ov8ep.
sn. ’AAA’ ov Trporepdv ye, ocpiai, Oeairyros ev ep,OL 8o^aa0yaeTaL, irplv dv y aLpoTys avry tcov dXXcov atpoTyTcov d>v eyd edpaKa 8id^op6v rt pvypeZov Trap' epol evaypyvapevy KaTaOyTac, Kal raAAa ovtco ef d)v el av- y epe,1 Kal eav avpcov dvravTyaco, dvapvyaeL Kal TrocyaeL dp0d Sogd^eiv irepl aov.
©EAI. ’AXyOeaTaTa.
2D. riepi Tyv ^ca^opoTyTa dpa Kal y dpOX ooga av eiy eKaaTov Trepc.
©EAI. Oa/verai ye.
2H. To ovv TTpoaXafteiv Xoyov Ty dp3y 8dgy tl dv eTL e’ly; el p,ev yap Trpoado^daaL XeyeL y Sia^epei ti tcov dXXcov, Trdvv yeXola ylyveTaL y eiTLTa^Ls.'
©EAI. Ilais*,*
2n. 'Th' dpOyv 86gav €%opLev tcov aXXcov 8ta-</>epeL, tovtcov npoaXa^eZv KeXeveL yp,as dpOyv 8dgav y tcov aXXcov ^Lac/iepeL. Kal ovtcos y p,ev
1 ri <71/ • 7} Wohlrab; el ij /j* W (but ij added later) • ri ffi> tv-t B ; ri<rei fye T.	' ’
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more than of Theodorus or of the meanest of the Mysians,1 as the saying is ?
theaet. Of course not.
soc. But if I think not only of a man with nose and eyes, but of one with snub nose and protruding eyes, shall I then have an opinion of you any more than of myself and all others like me ?
theaet. Not at all.
soc. No; I fancy Theaetetus will not be the object of opinion in me until this snubnosedness of yours has stamped and deposited in my mind a memorial different from those of the other examples of snubnosedness that I have seen, and the other traits that make up your personality have done the like. Then that memorial, if I meet you again tomorrow, will awaken my memory and make me have right opinion about you.
theaet. Very true.
soc. Then right opinion also would have to do with differences in any given instance ?
theaet. At any rate, it seems so.
soc. Then what becomes of the addition of reason or explanation to right opinion ? For if it is defined as the addition of an opinion of the way in which a given thing differs from the rest, it is an utterly absurd injunction.
THEAET. How SO ?
soc. When we have a right opinion of the way in which certain things differ from other things, we are told to acquire a right opinion of the way in which those same things differ from other things 1 On this
1 The Mysians were despised as especially effeminate and worthless.
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(jKVTaATjs i] virepov rj otov or/ AeyeTaL TTepLTpoirrj E Trpos TavTr/v ttjv CTTiTa^ip ovSev av XeyoL, TvcftXov Se TrapaKeXevcns av KaXovro dcKaLOTepov to yap, a eyopev, ravra TrpoaXafleLV KeXevecv, tva p,aua>p,€v a oogaQo/jLev, Travv yevvaixios eoiKtv eaKO-TCD/JLeVO).
©EAI. Et7T€ 8t] 1 TL VVV &Y) COS epCOV G7TV0OV,’
2x1. Ei to Xoyov, co traL, TrpocrXafieLV yvcovaL KeXeveL, aAAa pr/ SogdcraL tt/v dcac/iopoTr/Ta, ijSu XPVP' ap etl? rov KaAAcarov tojv irepi, eiriarTjp/rjs Xoyov. to ydp yvcovac cttlot^ptjv ttov XaftcLV 210 cotlv rj ydp;
©eai. Nat.
2X1. OvKOVV epCOTT]0€LS, d>S €OLK€, TL e(JTLV €TTL~ crTr/pLY], aTTOKpLVCLTaL otl 86ga opdrj perd eTTLOT^pTjs ^La^opoT'pros. Xoyov ydp TrpocrX-qi/jLs tout’ av it	5	»
€t7/ Kar CKtWOV.
©EAI. ”EotK€V.
2X1. Kat TravTaTrauL ye evrjdes, £t)tovvtcov rptcov eTrtonypLTjv, dd^av c/>dvaL dpOrjv etVat /zer* eTTLOTiqpTjs €LT€ dca^opoT^TOs €t7€ otovovv. ovtc dpa aLudr)-OLS, co 0€atT7)7€, OVT€ Sdga dXT]0Y]S OVT€ peT B dXrflovs do^rjs Xoyos TTpooycyvopevos eTTLO-TTjpr) it
av ei,Tj.
©eai. Ovk eoLKev.
1 eiir^ 8q T (and W in marg.); ei ye th) B; et ye 8i) B2W.
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plan the twirling of a scytale 1 or a pestle or anything of the sort would be as nothing compared with this injunction. It might more justly be called a blind man’s giving directions; for to command us to acquire that which we already have, in order to learn that of which we already have opinion, is very like a man whose sight is mightily darkened.
theaet. Tell me now, what did you intend to say when you asked the question a while ago ?
soc. If, my boy, the command to add reason or explanation means learning to know and not merely getting an opinion about the difference, our splendid definition of knowledge would be a fine affair! For learning to know is acquiring knowledge, is it not ?
theaet. Yes.
soc. Then, it seems, if asked, "What is knowledge ? ” our leader will reply that it is right opinion with the addition of a knowledge of difference ; for that would, according to him, be the addition of reason or explanation.
theaet. So it seems.
soc. And it is utterly silly, when we are looking for a definition of knowledge, to say that it is right opinion with knowledge, whether of difference or of anything else whatsoever. So neither perception, Theaetetus, nor true opinion, nor reason or explanation combined with true opinion could be knowledge.
theaet. Apparently not.
1 A ffKVTiiXi] was a staff, especially a staff about which a strip of leather was rolled, on which dispatches were so written that when unrolled they were illegible until rolled again upon another staff of the same size and shape.
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sn. *H OVV €Tt KVOVpieV Tl Kai cbdlVOpLCV, co cftiXe, Trepl €7U(TTY]pLr]s, Yj Trdvra eKrero xapiev;
©EAI. Kat vat /xa At’ eycoye TrXelco t) ocra etyov ev epcavrco 8ta ere eipqKa.
2D. Ovk ovv ravra p,ev Ttavra rj pLaievriKT] rjpiiv reyvY) dvepLiaid cf>T]oi yeyevfjaOai Kai ovk a£ta rpoc/yfjs;
©eai. HavraTraai piev ovv.
44- sn. *Eav tolvvv dXXcnv pcerd ravra ey-Kvpicov eTTixeipfis ytyveadai, co Qealrrjre, eavre C fieXriovcov ecrei TrX'pprjs 8ta ttjv vvv egeracriv, eavre Kevds rjs, 'rjrrov ecrei ftapvs rois ovvovai koi TjpLepcorepos, <jcoc/>pdvco$ ovk oiopievos eidevai a p,r) oiaOa. rocrovrov yap pidvov rj epvr] reyvT] dvvarai, rrXeov de ovde'v, ovde n oida d>v oi dXXoi, dcrot [leydXoi Kai Oavpidcnoi dvdpes eicri re Kai yeyovacri. ttjv 8e p,aieiav ravr^v eyco re Kai rq pvqr'qp €K Oeov eXdxopiev, q p,ev tcov yvvaiKcov, eyco de rcov vecov re Kai yevvalcov /cat oaot /caAot. D Nvv piev ovv dTTavTTjTeov pioi eis rqv rov ftacuXecos errodv €7Ti ty]v MeA^TOV ypac/fYjV, qv pie yeypaTTrai' eioQev de, co Qeddcope, devpo iraXiv aTTavrd)piev*
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soc. Are we then, my friend, still pregnant and in travail with knowledge, or have we brought forth everything ?
theaet. Yes, we have, and, by Zeus, Socrates, with your help I have already said more than there was in me.
soc. Then does our art of midwifery declare to us that all the offspring that have been born are mere wind-eggs and not worth rearing ?
theaet. It does, decidedly.
soc. If after this you ever undertake to conceive other thoughts, Theaetetus, and do conceive, you will be pregnant with better thoughts than these by reason of the present search, and if you remain barren, you will be less harsh and gentler to your associates, for you will have the wisdom not to think you know that which you do not know. So much and no more my art can accomplish ; nor do I know aught of the things that are known by others, the great and wonderful men who are to-day and have been in the past. This art, however, both my mother and I received from God, she for women and I for young and noble men and for all who are fair.
And now I must go to the Porch of the King, to answer to the suit which Meletus1 has brought against me. But in the morning, Theodorus, let us meet here again.
1 Meletus was one of those who brought the suit which led to the condemnation and death of Socrates.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST
In The Sophist Theodorus and Theaetetus meet Socrates in accordance with the agreement made in the final paragraph of the Theaetetus. They bring with them an Eleatic Stranger, who presently agrees to undertake, with the aid of Theaetetus, the definition of the Philosopher, the Statesman, and the Sophist. Thereupon, after selecting the Sophist as the first of the three to be defined, he proceeds to illustrate his method by defining the angler, on the ground that the Sophist is a difficult subject and that practice on an easier and slighter matter is desirable. The method employed in defining first the angler and then the Sophist is that of comparison and division successively into two parts. This method was probably, at the time when this dialogue was written, something of a novelty, and is employed also in The Statesman, which is closely connected with The Sophist both in form and substance. It must be admitted that the process of dichotomy becomes very tedious, which may possibly be one of Plato’s reasons for making the Stranger, not Socrates, the chief speaker in these two dialogues. The definition of the Sophist—the avowed purpose of the dialogue—is 261
INTRODUCTION TO THE SOPHIST carried on in a satirical and polemic spirit which is abundantly evident even when it is no longer possible to name the particular persons against whom the attack is directed.
But all this occupies only the opening and concluding passages. It is interrupted by what is in form a long digression, but is really the most serious and important part of the whole. In this (236 d— 264 b) the method of dichotomy is given up and abstract questions are treated in a quite different manner. The Sophist has been found to be a juggler and deceiver, and the question arises whether deception or falsehood does not involve the assumption of Not-Being, which was persistently opposed by Parmenides and the Eleatic philosophers in general. Plato refutes the doctrine that Not-Being cannot exist by showing that it has a relative existence— that in each particular instance it denotes a difference or condition of being other than that in connexion with which it is said to exist. It is not mere negation—the opposite of Being—but becomes the positive notion of Difference. This is the most important doctrine promulgated in this dialogue.
Hereupon follows the discussion of the nature of Being, and the conclusion is reached that everything which possesses any power, either to produce a change or to be affected by a cause, has existence (247 d), i.e., that power—whether active or passive— is Being.
The problem of predication—of the possibility of assertion—is solved by making the distinction between verbs and nouns and defining the sentence as a combination of those two. If that combination corresponds to reality, the assertion is true, if not, it 262
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is false. How far this is original with Plato is difficult to determine. Other subjects discussed in this dialogue are the theory of knowledge, the relation between reality and appearance, and that between the one and the many. The introduction of the five “ forms ” or categories—Being, Motion, Rest, Same and Other—is an interesting feature which may be interpreted as marking a stage in the development of the theory of ideas. This dialogue is important in content, though not especially attractive in form.
The date of The Sophist cannot be earlier, and may be considerably later, than that of the Theaetetus.
There is an edition of The Sophist and Politicus, with English notes, by Lewis Campbell (Oxford, 1864).
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SOUTHS
[h IIEPI TOY ONTOS ’ AOHKOS]
St. I p. 216
TA TOY AIAAOrOY nPOS&IIA
0EOAHPOS, SGKPATH2, HENO2 EAEATH2, 0EAITHTOS
I. ®EO. Kara tt]V X^$ dpcoXoycav, d> Ilmkpares, 'rjKopLev avroc re Koapccajs Kal rdvde nva £evov dyopev, rd pcev yevos eg ’EAe'as, eracpov de raw dpcc/il Happcevcdrjv Kal Ztfvawa,1 pcdXa de dvdpa </>cX6cro</)ov .
2H. ’Ap’ ovv, di Qeddajpe, ov gevov dXXd nva Oedv ay aw Kara rdv 'Opctfpov Xoyov XeXrjdas; 6s B <f>T]criv aXXovs re Oeovs rots avdpcdrroLS drrdoot [xereyovow aidovs ScKaias, Kal d-rj Kal rdv £eviov ovy TjKLcrra Bedv avvonadov yiyvopevov vfl pecs re Kal evvopdas raw dvOparnow Kadopav. Tay ovv dv Kat croc ns* ofiros raw Kpecrrdvaw crvveTTOtro, </>avXovs ripds ovras ev rocs Xdyocs erroi/jopcevds re Kal eXeygaw, Geds d>v res eXeyKrtKos.
0EO. Oi>x ovros 6 rponos, d) ldd)Kpares, rov
1 Z^vuva eratpwv mss. ; eralpwv om. Upton.
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[oh ON BEING: logical]
CHARACTERS
Theodorus, Socrates, an Elean Stranger, Theaetetus
theo. According to our yesterday’s agreement, Socrates, we have come ourselves, as we were bound to do, and we bring also this man with us; he is a stranger from Elea, one of the followers of Parmenides and Zeno, and a real philosopher.
soc. Are you not unwittingly bringing, as Homer says, some god, and no mere stranger, Theodorus ? He says that the gods, and especially the god of strangers, enter into companionship with men who have a share of due reverence1 and that they behold the deeds, both violent and righteous,1 of mankind. So perhaps this companion of yours may be one of the higher powers, who comes to watch over and refute us because we are worthless in argument—a kind of god of refutation.
theo. No, Socrates, that is not the stranger’s
1 A modified quotation from Odyssey, ix. 271; xvii. 485-7.
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£evov> aAAa pLeTpLcoTepos tcov Trepl Tas eptSas ecnrovdaKOTCov. Kai plol Sokcl Oeds p.ev dvxjp1 C ovSa/xa*? elvai, 0eios p,rp>' Travras yap eyd) tovs </>lXoct6<J)ovs tolovtovs TTpoaayopevco.
Sn. KaAd>s ye, a> <f>lXe. tovto pbevTOL Kw&vvevei to yevos ov ttoXv ti paov, dos erros eirreiv, elvai Siawptveiv Tj to tov Oeov’ Trdvv yap dvftpes 2 ovtoi iravTOioi <^avTa£dp.evot Sia ty/v tcov a'AAcuv ayvoiav eTnoTpco(/>u)cn TroX^as, ol pLTj TrAaord)? aAA’ ovtcoj </>lX6cfo(/)ol, KaOopawTes vi/odOev tov raw koto) ^8iov, Kat Tois' jaev So/couoxv elvai tov pLvfievds TLpLLOL, tols S’ afioi tov TravTos' Kal totc. pLev ttoXltlkoI D </>avTa£ovTat, Tore Se ao(/>L(jTai, tot€ S’ eo’Tiv ols Sd^av Trapacr^oiVTO dv cos TravTaTraaLV eyovTes pLaVLKCOS. TOV [JLeVTOL £eVOV YjpLLV Tj^eCOS dv TTVV0a-volp/qv, el (/>iXov avTco, tl Tavd’ ot Trepl tov ckcl 217 TOTTOV TjyOVVTO Kal d)VOpLa£,OV.
0EO. Ta ttola St?;
2X1. So^l(TT7?V, TToXlTLKOV, (/)lX6(TO(I)OV .
©EO. Ti Se jUaAiOTa /cat to ttolov tl Trepl avTCOV ^LaTTopyjOels epecrdaL ^LevoriOrjs;
sn. TdSe* TroTepov ev TrdvTa TavTa evopLL^ov 7) Svo, T? KaOarrep to, dvopLarra Tpia, Tpia Kal yevt] ^LaLpovpLevoL KaO’ ev ovopLa yevos CKao'Ttp Trpoa-TpnTov;
©eo. ’AAA’ ovdeis, dos eycppLaL, <f)06vos avTtp ^LeXOeLV avTa* Tj ttoos, d> gdve, XeycopLev;
B HE. Ovtcos, co OedScope. </>06vos p>ev yap ovSels ovSe ^aAeTtdv ewreiv otl ye TpC TpyovvTO'
1 avT)p Bekker; avi]p BT.
2 &v8pes Bekker ; tlvdpes BT.
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character; he is more reasonable than those who devote themselves to disputation. And though I do not think he is a god at all, I certainly do think he is divine, for I give that epithet to all philosophers.
soc. And rightly, my friend. However, I fancy it is not much easier, if I may say so, to recognize this class, than that of the gods. For these men—I mean those who are not feignedly but really philosophers—appear disguised in all sorts of shapes,1 thanks to the ignorance of the rest of mankind, and visit the cities,1 beholding from above the life of those below, and they seem to some to be of no worth and to others to be worth everything. And sometimes they appear disguised as statesmen and sometimes as sophists, and sometimes they may give some people the impression that they are altogether mad. But I should like to ask our stranger here, if agreeable to him, what people in his country thought about these matters, and what names they used.
theo. What matters do you mean ?
soc. Sophist, statesman, philosopher.
theo. What particular difficulty and what kind of difficulty in regard to them is it about which you had in mind to ask ?
soc. It is this: Did they consider all these one, or two, or, as there are three names, did they divide them into three classes and ascribe to each a class, corresponding to a single name ?
theo. I think he has no objection to talking about them. What do you say, stranger ?
str. Just what you did, Theodorus; for I have no objection, and it is not difficult to say that they
1 Cf. Od. xvii. 485-7.
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Ka0' eKaarov prjv 8iopicraa0ai aaficDS tI ttot >f	>	<	>c\ « /o »z
ecrnv, ov apiKpov ovoe paoiov epyov.
©eo. Kat pev 8p Kara rvypv ye, d) XaiKpares, Xdycov eneXdflov TrapaTrA^cricov d)v Kal Trplv r/pas 8evp* eX0eiv diepcorcovres avrov ervyydvopev 6 Q X	<7	X X /*»	X /	5	/
oe ravra airep Trpos ae vvv, Kai rore ecFK'qirrero repos T)pds‘ errel diaKipcoevai ye (f>T)CTlV lKavd)S Kal ovk dpvppoveiv.
2.	sn. Mt) toivvv, di geve, T)pa>v rpv ye Trpd>-ttjv aiTTjadvrcvv ydpiv dTrapv7]0els y^vrf, roadv8e 8’ rjpiv tfipd^e' Trdrepov eia)0as rfiiov avrds errl aavrov paKpcp Xoycp 8iegievai Xeyiov tovto o dv ev8ei£au0at rep /SovXpdfjs, r/ 8d epeorr/ueevv, olov TTore Kai Tlappevi^rj ypeopevep Kal 8ie^iovn Xoyovs irayKaXovs TTapeyevdpTjv eyd> veos ojv, CKeivov paXa 8y rore dvros irpeafivrov;
HE. Taj pev, co ^d)Kpares, dXvTrcos re Kai. evYjvuos Trpoa8iaXeyopev<p paov ovra>, rd Trpos dXXov €6	/Z7], rd Ka0* avrov.
sn. VageCFTl rolvvv tcov Trapovrayv ov dv flov-Xr]0fjs €KXe^ao0ai’ Travres yap VTraKovaovral aoi Trpaivs' avp/SovXa) p-rjv epol ypebpevos tcov vecov nvd aiprprei, Qeairrjrov rdv8e, y Kal raw dXXcvv ei ris croi Kara vovv.
HE. 'EdiKpares, ai8d>s rls p* ^yei rd vvv TrpeoTOv avyyevdpevov vpiv prj Kara apiKpdv erros Trpos eTTOs noieiaOai rfy avvovulav, dXX eKrei-vavra dTroprjKVveiv Xoyov avyvov Kar' epavrov, eire Kal Trpos erepov, oiov 1 errldeigiv noiovpevov r(p yap dvn rd vvv prflev ovy oaov d)8e epcvrrjdev eATriaeiev av avro eivai ns, aAAa rvyyavei Aoyov
1 olov Ast; H<jov BT.
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considered them three. But it is no small or easy task to define clearly the nature of each.
theo. The fact is, Socrates, that by chance you have hit upon a question very like what we happened to be asking him before we came here ; and he made excuses to us then, as he does now to you ; though he admits that he has heard it thoroughly discussed and remembers what he heard.
soc. In that case, stranger, do not refuse us the first favour we have asked ; but just tell us this: Do you generally prefer to expound in a long uninterrupted speech of your own whatever you wish to explain to anyone, or do you prefer the method of questions ? I was present once when Parmenides employed the latter method and carried on a splendid discussion. 1 was a young man then, and he was very old.
str. The method of dialogue, Socrates, is easier with an interlocutor who is tractable and gives no trouble; but otherwise I prefer the continuous speech by one person.
soc. Well, you may choose whomever you please of those present; they will all respond pleasantly to you ; but if you take my advice you will choose one of the young fellows, Theaetetus here, or any of the others who suits you.
str. Socrates, this is the first time I have come among you, and I am somewhat ashamed, instead of carrying on the discussion by merely giving brief replies to your questions, to deliver an extended, long drawn out speech, either as an address of my own or in reply to another, as if I were giving an exhibition ; but I must, for really the present subject is not what one might expect from the form of the question, but is a matter for very long speech. On 269
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napipi'qKov^ ov. to 8e av aoi pir/ ^apt^ea^at Kai roia8e, aXXa)$ re Kai aov Xe%avTO$ cos cittcs, >'£ '	Iff	\ V	\
agevov ri KaracpaweraL poc Kai aypcov. eirei 218 (deairryrov ye rov irpoa8iaXeyopievov eivai Seyo/xac iravraTraaiv e£ cSp avrds re irpoTepov SieiXeypiat Kai av ra vvv pioi 8iaKeXevei.
©eai. TApa Toivvv, d> geve, ovtco Kai KaOanep eiTre ^ajKpdrrjs iraai Keyapiapievos eaei;
HE. KtvSwevet Ttpos pi,ev ravra ov8ev eri XeKTeov eivai, Oeacr^re* Ttpos 8e ae t]8y] to pieTa tovto, cos eoiKe, yiyvoiTO av o Aoyos. av o apa ti tco prjKei ttovcov dydr/, piy epie aiTiaadai tovtcov, aAAa TOvaSe tovs aovs eTatpovs.
B ©eai. ’AAA’ otp,ai piev vvv ovtcvs ovk drr-epeiv dv 8’ apa ti toiovtov yiyviyrai, koi tovSc TrapaXiylfopieOa YrtJDKpaT'q, tov ILcoKpdrovs piev 6p,d)vvpiov, epidv 8e YjXiKuvTyv Kai avyyvpivaaT'qv, <p avv^iarroveiv pieT* epiov ra iroXXa ovk arjOes.
3.	BE. Ev Xeyeis, koi ravra piev 181a ftovXevaei TrpoiovTOS tov Xoyov• koivyj 8e /xer* epiov aoi avaKCTTTeov dpyopievcp irparrov, cos epioi (fjalveTau, vvv a7rd tov ao(/>iaTov, ^tjtovvti Kai epitfravi^ovTi C Xoyip ri 7Tor’ eaTi. vvv yap 8y av Kayd) tovtov Trepi Tovvopia piovov eyopiev Koiv^j" to oe epyov €<£’ <3 KaXovpiev eKaTepos Tay* dv 181a irapi ypiiv avTois eyoipiev’ 8ei 8e del TravTos irepi to Trpaypia avTO piaXXov 8id Xoycvv Tovvopia piovov avvopio-XoyYjaaaOai ycopis Xoyov. to 8e (f>vXov o vvv em-voovpiev ^7)T€iv ov TrdvTcuv paaTOV avXXafteiv ti 270
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the other hand it seems unfriendly and discourteous to refuse a favour to you and these gentlemen, especially when you have spoken as you did. As for Theaetetus I accept him most willingly as interlocutor in view of my previous conversation with him and of your present recommendation.
theaet. But, stranger, by taking this course and following Socrates’s suggestion will you please the others too ?
str. I am afraid there is nothing more to be said about that, Theaetetus; but from now on, my talk will, I fancy, be addressed to you. And if you get tired and are bored by the length of the talk, do not blame me, but these friends of yours.
theaet. Oh, no, I do not think I shall get tired of it so easily, but if such a thing does happen, we will call in this Socrates, the namesake of the other Socrates; he is of my own age and my companion in the gymnasium, and is in the habit of working with me in almost everything.
str. Very well; you will follow your own devices about that as the discussion proceeds; but now you and I must investigate in common, beginning first, as it seems to me, with the sophist, and must search out and make plain by argument what he is. For as yet you and I have nothing in common about him but the name ; but as to the thing to which we give the name, we may perhaps each have a conception of it in our own minds; however, we ought always in every instance to come to agreement about the thing itself by argument rather than about the mere name without argument. But the tribe which we now intend to search for, the sophist, is not the easiest thing in the world to catch and define, and
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ttot ear tv, o aocpcaTys' oaa o av tcov pieyaAaiv Set 8iairoveia0ai KaXats, irepl ra>v toiovtcov SeSo/c-rai Traatv Kai iraXai to irpoTepov ev apnKpois D Kal paoatv avra Setv pieXeTav, irplv ev avTOis tols pLeylcrroLS' vvv ovv, co Oeal/cyre, eycoye Kal vcpv ovto) crvpflovXeva), yaXeirdv Kal 8va6ypevTOV yyy-aapievois etvai to tov co^lutov yevos irporepov ev aXXcp paovi tt)v pie0o8ov avTov irpopieXeTav, el piy av iroOev evTreTeoTepav eyeis elireiv aXXyv d8ov.
0EAI. ’AAA’ ovk eyco.
EE. BovAet Siyra irepl tlvo$ tmv fiavXcw pieTiovres ireipaOcopiev irapd8eiypia avTO OeaOai tov piel^ovos; E ®eai. Nat.
„„ rrz £ ~	f > cp »z	x '
HE. It oipra TrpoTat;aip,etf av evyvcoaTOV pcev Kai apiiKpov, Xoyov 8e pirfievos eXaTTOva eyov tcvv piei^ovajv; oiov doTraXievTYjS' dp* ov rraal tc yvcopipiov Kal arrovdfjs ov Travv tl ttoXXtjs tlvos erragiov;
0EAI. 0vT(OS'
219 HE. Me^oSov pi7]v avTov eAm^co kol Xoyov ovk dvcTTiTrjbeiov r/piiv eyeiv irpos o flovXopieOa.
OEAI. KaAco? dv eyoi.
4* EE. Qepe 8iq, TrjSe apycop^eOa avTov. Kal \ /	r	e	z	» t >z	jz
/zot Aeye' iroTepov cus TeyviTyv avTov rj Tiva aTey-vov, dXXrjV 8e 8vvapiiv eyovra Otfoopiev;
©eai. "H/rterra ye d/reyvov.
EE. ’AAAa pLTjv to)v ye Teyvatv Traacov aye8dv e‘l8r] 8vo.
©eai. IIcos;
HE. Tecopyta p,ev /cat day Trepl to Ovt^tov nav adtpia Oepatrela, to tc ad irepl to avvdeTOV Kal B TrAaarov, o 8y aKevos diVop^aKapLev, y tc piipiyTiKy, 272
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everyone has agreed long ago that if investigations of great matters are to be properly worked out we ought to practise them on small and easier matters before attacking the very greatest. So now, Theaetetus, this is my advice to ourselves, since we think the family of sophists is troublesome and hard to catch, that we first practise the method of hunting in something easier, unless you perhaps have some simpler way to suggest.
theaet. I have not.
str. then shall we take some lesser thing and try to use it as a pattern for the greater ?
theaet. Yes.
str. Well, then, what example can we set before us which is well known and small, but no less capable of definition than any of the greater things ? Say an angler; is he not known to all and unworthy of any great interest ?
theaet. Yes.
str. But I hope he offers us a method and is capable of a definition not unsuitable to our purpose.
theaet. That would be good.
STR. Come now; let us begin with him in this way: Tell me, shall we say that he is a man with an art, or one without an art, but having some other power ?
theaet. Certainly not one without an art.
str. But of all arts there are, speaking generally, two kinds ?
theaet. How so ?
str. Agriculture and all kinds of care of any living beings, and that which has to do with things which are put together or moulded (utensils we call
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^-Jp/ravra ravra dtKaidrar dv1 evl rrpooayo-pevoir* dv dvopan.
©eai. Ila)? Kai rlvi; n~. n	\	« t>
av OTrep av pr) irporepov n$ ov vorepov els ovolav dyrp rov pev dyovra Troieiv, rd Se ayd-pe.vov TroieicrOat ttov </>apev.
©eai. ’0 pOios.
HE. Ta Se ye vvv Si) a 2 di^Xdopev airavra eiyev eis rovro rrjv avrcbv dvvapiv.
©eai. Et^e yap ovv.
HE. HoLTjriKrjV rolvvv avrd avyKetfaaXaicocrdpevoi Trpoaelrrafpev.
C ©EAI. ’Eorco.
HE. To Se paffyparijcdv av perd rovro ei8o$ oAov Kav ro rrjs yvatpicreais ro re ypyjpanoriKov Kal ayaiVioriKov Kal OrjpevriKov, eTTeid?) &qpiovpyei pev ovdev tovtcov, rd Se ovra Kal yeyovdra rd pev yeipovrai Xdyois Kal irpd^ecri, rd Se roi$ yetpovpevoi? ovk eirirperrei, paAcor av irov oca ravra gwairavra rd pepr] reyyrj ns KTYjTLKr] XeyOeioa dv diaTTpeipebev.
©EAI. Nat* TrpeiTOL yap dv.
5. SE. S^.rrjnKTjs S17 /cat rroi'rjrLK'rjs gvpTraaujv D ovocov rd)v reyva>v ev Trorepa rr/v danaXievrcK'ijv, co 0eaLT7}re, nOdtpev;
©EAI. ’Ev ZCT^TlKlj 770V frfjXoV.
HE. k\T7]TCKTjs 0€ ap OV OVO CLOT); TO pi€V €K0V" nvv Trpos eKovras pera^X^rLKov ov did re daipecov Kai piodcvcreiov Kal dyopdaecov, rd Se Xowrdv 1}
1 SiKaibrar’ BT ; SiKathrara W, Stobaeus.
2 & om, BTW.
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them), and the art of imitation—all these might properly be called by one name.
theaet. How so, and what is the name ?
str. When anyone brings into being something which did not previously exist, we say that he who brings it into being produces it and that which is brought into being is produced.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now all the arts which we have just mentioned direct their energy to production.
theaet. Yes, they do.
str. Let us, then, call these collectively the productive art.
theaet. Agreed.
str. And after this comes the whole class of learning and that of acquiring knowledge, and money making, and fighting, and hunting. None of these is creative, but they are all engaged in coercing, by deeds or words, things which already exist and have been produced, or in preventing others from coercing them; therefore all these divisions together might very properly be called acquisitive art.
theaet. Yes, that would be proper.
str. Then since acquisitive and productive art comprise all the arts, in which, Theaetetus, shall we place the art of angling ?
theaet. In acquisitive art, clearly.
str. And are there not two classes of acquisitive art—one the class of exchange between voluntary agents by means of gifts and wages and purchases, and the other, which comprises all the rest of
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Kar* epya t) Kara Xdyovs xeipovfievov gvpirav X^bpcorLKOV av eiT},’
©eai. Oatverai yovv eK tojv etp^e^iov.
HE. Ti de; rrjv xeipatTUCTjV ap’ ov dt,xfi Tpypreov;
©eai. Hg;
HE. To pev dvacfaavddv dXov dycovLcmKov devras,1 E 70 Se Kpv<f>aLov avrrjs irav dr/pevTLKov.
©eai. Nai.
EE. Tgv Se ye p,7]v 07]p€VTCKT]v dXoyov 70 p,g ov re/xpetv dixfi*
©EAI. Aeye otty).
EE. To /xep dijivxov yevovs dceXopevovs, rd S’ epi/wyov.
©eai. li /xgv; ecirep earov ye ap(pa)<
220 SE. Ila)? Se ovk Zotov; Kal Sei ye Y]pa$ rd pLev tojv aipvx^v, av(jovvp,ov ov ttA^v Kar eria rrjs KoXvpP'pTLK'fjs arra pepr] Kal touivt aXXa Ppax^a, xa^PeLV daaat, rd de, tojv epi/jvxojv Z,a>a)v ovaav Orjpav, Trpoaet/rreLV ^cpodppiKTjV.
©eai. ’'Eotio.
EE. 'Z.(po07]pi,K'fjs Se ap’ ov dt/nXovv eldos av Xe-yocTO ev diKY], 70 pev rre^ov yevovs, ttoXXols etSeo-i Kat dvdpaoL dcppppevov, 7reZ,o07]pLK6v, rd S’ erepov vevcTTtKov Z,(pov rrdv evvypoOrjpiKov;
©eai. flaw ye.
B EE. Neucrri/cov p/rjv rd pev rrrrjvdv (ftvXov 6pa>-pev, to Se evvdpov;
©eai. ncosr S’ ov;
EE. Kat tov iTT'pvov pTjV yevovs Traoa Tjpiv rj dp pa Xeyerai ttov tis opviOevriKij.
1	(Myras Stobaeus ; BT.
2	bv Heindorf; ^av BTW.
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acquisitive art, and, since it coerces either by word or deed, might be called coercive ?
theaet. It appears so, at any rate, from what you have said.
str. Well then, shall we not divide coercive art into two parts ?
theaet. In what way ?
str. By calling all the open part of it fighting and all the secret part hunting.
theaet. Yes.
str. But it would be unreasonable not to divide hunting into two parts.
theaet. Say how it can be done.
str. By dividing it into the hunting of the lifeless and of the living.
theaet. Certainly, if both exist.
str. Of course they exist. And we must pass over the hunting of lifeless things, which has no name, with the exception of some kinds of diving and the like, which are of little importance; but the hunting of living things we will call animal-hunting.
theaet. Very well.
str. And two classes of animal-hunting might properly be made, one (and this is divided under many classes and names) the hunting of creatures that go on their feet, land-animal hunting, and the other that of swimming creatures, to be called, as a whole, water-animal hunting ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. And of swimming creatures we see that one tribe is winged and the other is in the water ?
theaet. Of course.
str. And the hunting of winged creatures is called, as a whole, fowling.
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©eai. Aeyerat yap ovv.
EE. Tov Se evvSpov a^eSov to avvoXov dXtevTLKTj.
©eai. Nai.
HE. it oe; ravTTjv av Tqv urjpav ap ovk av Kara pey terra pepr] Svo SieAot^v;
©eai. Kara TTOta;
SE. Ka#’ a to pev epKeaLV avrddev1 Troterrat rrjv 9r]pav, to Se vrA^y??.
©EAI. Hw? Ae'yei?, /eai. irfi ^LaLpovpevos eKaTepov;
SE. To pev, otl irav dcrov av eve Ka KcoXvaetos CM	t	'!	»»»/$»
tipyr] TL TT€pL€XOV, epKOS €LKO$ OVOpaL,eLV.
©EAI. flaw pev ovv.
BE. KvpTOVS St? Kal 8lktvo Kal ftpoxovs Kal iropKOVs Kal Ta Toiavra pa>v dXXo tl ttXy]V epKTj XP^j TrpoaayopevcLV;
©EAI. OvSev.
BE. Tovto p,€V dpa epKoOrjpLKov Trjs dypas to pepos (prjcropev i) tl tolovtov.
©eai. Nat.
BE. To Se dyKLOTpoLs Kal TpLobovoa rrX^yrj yiyvopevov eTepov pev eKetvov, ttXtjktlktjv Se Ttva D Or/pav rjpas TrpoaeLTreLV evl Xoycp vvv XP€<&V' V tl$ dv, (*)eaLTr)Te, clttol koXXlov;
©eai. yA.peXd>pev tov dvdpaTOS' dpKei yap Kal TOVTO.
BE. T^s TOLVVV 'TrXrjKTLKljs TO p€V VVKTCpLVOV, otpaL, Trpds TTvpds tf)d>s yLyvopevov vir avTu>v tu)v rrepl tt/v Orjpav trvpevTLKTjv pr]0rjvaL aupfleflrjKev.
©eai. Ilarv ye.
EE. To Se ye peOvjpepLVov, cos exdvTODV ev aKpots dyKLcrrpa Kal ra)v TpLoSovTCDV, rrav dyKLcrTpevTLKOv.
1	airbOev al. ; atiTbfh BT.
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THEAET. It IS.
str. And the hunting of water creatures goes by the general name of fishing.
theaet. Yes.
str. And might I not divide this kind of hunting into two principal divisions ?
theaet. What divisions ?
str. The one carries on the hunt by means of enclosures merely, the other by a blow.
theaet. What do you mean, and how do you distinguish the two ?
str. As regards the first, because whatever surrounds anything and encloses it so as to constrain it is properly called an enclosure.
theaet. Certainly.
str. May not, then, wicker baskets and seines and snares and nets and the like be called enclosures ?
theaet. Assuredly.
str. Then we will call this division hunting by enclosures, or something of that sort.
theaet. Yes.
str. And the other, which is done with a blow, by means of hooks and three pronged spears, we must now—to name it with a single word—call striking ; or could a better name be found, Theaetetus ?
theaet. Never mind the name; that will do well enough.
str. Then the kind of striking which takes place at night by the light of a fire is, I suppose, called by the hunters themselves fire-hunting.
theaet. To be sure.
str. And that which belongs to the daytime is, as a whole, barb-hunting, since the spears, as well as the hooks, are tipped with barbs.
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E ®EAi. Aeyerac yap ovv.
6.	HE. Tov TOLVW ayKLGTpeVTLKOV Trjs irXrjKTi-ktjs to p,ev avcouev cls to kotco yLyvopLevov dta to tol? Tpio^ovuLV ovtco juaAtora xpfjaOaL TpLobovTLa TLS, OLfJLOL, KeKXrjTaL.
©eai. CDaot yovv rives*.
HE. 1 o de ye aolitov cotlv ev eTL /jlovov cos clttclv el8os.
©EAI. T6 TTOtOV;
HE. To tt)s evavTLas ravr^ irX^yrjs, dyKLOTpcp re ycyvopcevov Kal tu>v lyOvvov ovx rj tls av tv^V 221 tov acopcaTOs, cooirep tols TpLobovcnv, aAAa irepl Trjv Ke(/)aXr)v Kal to aTopLa tov 6r]pev9evTOS eKa-UTOTe, Kal Ka/rcoOev els tovvovtlov dvco pdffioLS Kal KaXapLOL? dvaaircopLevov* ov tl c/>r]cropL€V, co QeaLTrjTe, 8etv TovvopLa XeyeadaL;
©eai. Ao/ca> pLev, oirep apTL irpovOepLeOa 8clv e^evpeiv, tovt9 avTO vvv aiTOTeTeXecyBaL.
7.	HE. Nvv apa Trjs aairaXLevTLKTjs irepL av 1 B re Kaya) avvaopLoXoyiQKapLev ov pLovov TovvopLa, aAAa. /cat tov Xoyov irepl avro Tovpyov elX^apLev LKavcos. ^vj.nrda'ps yap Teyurjs to pLev 'qpLLav pLepOS KTTjTLKOV T)V, KT7JTLKOV 8e XeLpCOTLKOV, X^LpCO-tlkov Se OrjpevTiKov, tov Se 0i]pevTLKOv ^cpoOrjpLKov, ^a)o0r]pLKOv Se evvypoOr^pLKov, evvypodiqpLKOv Se to KaTcoOev TpLijpLa dXov aXLevTLKov, aXLevTLKrjs Se irXljKTLKOV, irXrjKTLKljs Se dyKLOTpeVTLKOV TOVTOV de to irepL tyjv KaTcouev ava> irA'qyrjv avaoircopLevrjv,
1 16 Heindorf; o5 16 BT.
1 Plato’s etymology—&crira\ievTiK'f) from avacriravQai—is hardly less absurd than that suggested in the translation. 280
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theaet. Yes, it is so called.
str. Then of striking which belongs to barbhunting, that part which proceeds downward from above, is called, because tridents are chiefly used in it, tridentry, I suppose.
theaet. Yes, some people, at any rate, call it so.
str. Then there still remains, I may say, only one further kind.
theaet. What is that ?
str. The kind that is characterized by the opposite sort of blow, which is practised with a hook and strikes, not any chance part of the body of the fishes, as tridents do, but only the head and mouth of the fish caught, and proceeds from below upwards, being pulled up by twigs and rods. By what name, Theaetetus, shall we say this ought to be called ?
theaet. I think our search is now ended and we have found the very thing we set before us a while ago as necessary to find.
str. Now, then, you and I are not only agreed about the name of angling, but we have acquired also a satisfactory definition of the thing itself. For of art as a whole, half was acquisitive, and of the acquisitive, half was coercive, and of the coercive, half was hunting, and of hunting, half was animal hunting, and of animal hunting, half was water hunting, and, taken as a whole, of water hunting the lower part was fishing, and of fishing, half was striking, and of striking, half was barb-hunting, and of this the part in which the blow is pulled from below upwards at an angle 1 has a name in the very The words at an angle are inserted merely to give a reason in English for the words which follow them.
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C air* avrfjs Trjs irpagecos dc/)Opi,oico6ev Tovvopia, rj vvv aoTraXievTiKY] t,r]TT]0eicra cttikX'pv yeyovev.
©eai. HavraTTaoc piev ovv tovto ye ucavcos 8e-S^AcoTat.
8.	HE. Oepe 8-n, koto, tovto to Trapabeiypia \	\	j \	1 *	e^e//	>
KaL TOV aO(pLOTT]V €7TL)(€Lpa)p,€V €Vp€LV, O TL TTOT
€(TTLV.
©EAI. Kop-lSl) pieV ovv.
HE. Kat pvrpv eKeivo y rjv to tpyrypia Trpcorov, rroTepov l^icot^v rj Tiva Te'xvyv eyovTa Oereov etvai tov doTraXievTTjv.
©eai. Nat.
HE. Kat vvv 8r} tovtov tStdmyv d^cropiev, co D QeaiTTpre, r) iravTaTracriv cos dXrjOcos cro^icrTrjV;
©eai. OvSapicos tStam/v* piavOdvco yap o Xeyeis, cos itovtos Set tolovtos 1 etvai to ye ovopia tovto e)(a)v.
HE. ’AAAa nva t€xvt)v avTov Tjpiiv eyovTa, cos coiKe, OeTeov.
©eai. Ttva ttot’ ovv 8t] TavTYjv;
HE. ^Ap’ co Ttpds Oecov T}yvoY]Kapiev TavSpds tov avbpa dvTa ^vyyevrj;
©eai. Ttva tov;
HE. Tov daTTaXievT7]V -fov crocfnoTOV.
©EAI. 11^;
HE. 07}pevTa rive KaTa<f>alvecrOov dp,cf>co p,oi.
E ©eai. Tlvos Orf pas arepos; tov piev yap erepov >/
€L1TOpLeV.
HE. At^a 770v vvv 8r] 2 bielXopiev tt)v dypav Tracrav, vevoTiKOV p^povs, to 8e ttc^ov TcpivovTes.
1 Tvavros 8ei tolovtos Winckelmann; irtivTws 8ei tolovtos B; irdvTws 5e? tolovtov T.	2 vvv 8t] T ; vvv B.
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likeness of the act and is called angling, which was the object of our present search.
theaet. I hat at all events has been made perfectly clear.
str. Come, then, let us use this as a pattern and try to find out what a sophist is.
theaet. By all means.
str. Well, then, the first question we asked was whether we must assume that the angler was just a man or was a man with an art.
theaet. Yes.
STR. Now take this man of ours, Theaetetus. Shall we assume that he is just a man, or by all means really a man of wisdom ?
theaet. Certainly not just a man; for I catch your meaning that he is very far from being wise, although his name implies wisdom.
str. But we must, it seems, assume that he has an art of some kind.
theaet. Well, then, what in the world is this art that he has ?
str. Good gracious! Have we failed to notice that the man is akin to the other man ?
theaet. Who is akin to whom ?
str. The angler to the sophist.
THEAET. How SO ?
STR. They both seem clearly to me to be a sort of hunters.
theaet. What is the hunting of the second ? We have spoken about the first.
str. We just now divided hunting as a whole into two classes, and made one division that of swimming creatures and the other that of landhunting.
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©eai. Nat.
EE. Kat to juev 8t?}A0o/zep, octov rrepl ra veu-\	'i /<>	x o \	$* x > /	v
OTCKO, TCOP CPVOpCOV TO 06 7T€C>0V €LCLaail€V aa^carop, >	/	«/	\	$ \ H
€l/7T0VT€$ OTl 7r0AV€L0€S €bT).
222 ©eai. flaw ye.
EE. Me\pt p,ev rolvvv evravda o ao^LaTqs re Kal 6 doTTaAtevT^? a/xa ano rfjs KT'qTLK'fjs re^vrjs TropevecrOov.
©eai. ’Eot Karov yovv.
EE. ’^KrpenecrOov 8e ye and tyjs ^cpoOqpcKrjs, 6 pev enl OaXarrav ttov Kal noTapovs Kal Xipvas, rav tovtols £<pa Oqpevaopevos.
©eai. Tt p/qv;
EE. *0 8e ye enl ttjv yqv Kal norapovs erepovs av TLvas, ttXovtov Kal vcotyjtos otov XeLpoovas a</>66vovs, rdv tovtols Gpeppara yeLpaiaopevos.
B ©eai. IId»9 XeyeLs;
EE. Tijs- Tretpjs Or)pas ytyvecrOov 8vo peylcrraj nve pepq.
©eai. Hotov eKarepov;
EE. To pev tcov qpepcov, to 8e to>v ayplcov.
Q. ©eai. Etr’ eoTL tls Oqpa tcov qpepcov;
EE. Etirep ye earcv avOpornos qpepov t>cpov. ves oe otty) xacpeLS, evre pqoev TLuecs ypepov, evre aAAo pev qpepov tl, tov 8e dvOpcoTrov dypcov, etre ypepov pev XeyeLs ad tov dvOpcorrov, dvOpcoircov 8e pqbeptav qyeL drjpav' tovtcov oiroTcp’ dv rjyfj </)lXov etpfjaOaL ool, tovto qpLV ^Lopcaov.
C ©eai. ’AAA’ 7]pd? re qpepov, <3 ^eve, qyovpai ^cpovt Orjpav re dvOpcoTrcov etvac Xe'yaj,
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THEAET. Yes.
STR. And the one we discussed, so far as the swimming creatures that live in the water are concerned; but we left the land-hunting undivided, merely remarking that it has many forms.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now up to that point the sophist and the angler proceed together from the starting-point of acquisitive art.
theaet. I think they do.
str. But they separate at the point of animalhunting, where the one turns to the sea and rivers and lakes to hunt the animals in those.
theaet. To be sure.
str. But the other turns toward the land and to rivers of a different kind—rivers of wealth and youth, bounteous meadows, as it were—and he intends to coerce the creatures in them.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. Of land-hunting there are two chief divisions.
theaet. What are they ?
str. One is the hunting of tame, the other of wild creatures.
theaet. Is there, then, a hunting of tame creatures ?
str. Yes, if man is a tame animal; but make any assumption you like, that there is no tame anima], or that some other tame animal exists but man is a wild one or that man is tame but there is no hunting of man. For the purpose of our definition choose whichever of these statements you think is satisfactory to you.
theaet. Why, Stranger, I think we are a tame animal, and I agree that there is a hunting of man.
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HE. AlTTTJV TOtVVV Kat T7)V T]pLepO0T]pLK‘r]V CLTTCOpLCV.
©EAI. Kara rt AeyovTe?;
HE. Tt/v p,ev Xr^arcKriv Kal av8pa7ro8LGTLKT}V Kal TvpavvLK7p> Kal gvpLiracrav ttjv TroXepcKTjv, ev rravra fttaLOV Or/pav dpLadpLevoL.
©EAI. KaAcos.
HE. Tt]v 8e ye 8iKavLK7]V Kal $T]p/r]yopi,KT]v Kal TTpoaopbLX'YjTbK'iqv, ev av to fvvoAov, TTL0ayovpyLKT]v rtva pdav Teyv-qv TrpoaeLTTOVTes.
©eai. ’Optfcos-.
HE. Ti)? 817 Tn,0avovpycKTjs Strrd XeycopLev yevT).
©EAI. Ilota;
HE. To pLev erepov i8ta, to Se 817/zoata ytyvo/ze-vov.
©EAI. Vlyvea0ov yap ovv etSos eKarepov.
HE. Ovkovv av Trjs l^codrjpevTLKrjs to pLev pLtfjdapv'qTiKov 1 eoTL, to 8e ScopocfropiKOV;
©eai. Ov pLavddvuj.
HE. T?/ tu>v epa)VTO)V Oijpa tov vovv, a>$ eot,Ka$, ovttco irpoaeoyes.
©eai. Tov Trepc;
HE. c,Ort tols 0Tr)p€V0eLOL Scopa TTpoaemStSoao-tv.
©EAI. ’AA??#€O7aTa Ae-yet?.
HE. Tovto pLev tolvvv epcoTLKTjs Teyvys euTO) el8o$.
©eai. flaw ye.
HE. Tov 8e ye pLLu0apvr/TLKOV to pLev TrpoaopLL-Aovv 8ta ydpLTOS Kal iravTaTraaL 8l* TqSovfjs to 8eXeap TreiroLrjpLevov Kal tov pLLO0dv TrpaTTopLevov Tpo^v eavT<p pLovov KoXaKLKTjV, cos eycppLaL,
1 fj.iaOapwqTiKw Heindorf; p.i(jdapvevn.Kbv BTW (so also below).
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str. Let us, then, say that the hunting of tame animals is also of two kinds.
theaet. How do we justify that assertion?
str. By defining piracy, man-stealing, tyranny, and the whole art of war all collectively as hunting by force.
theaet. Excellent.
str. And by giving the art of the law courts, of the public platform, and of conversation also a single name and calling them all collectively an art of persuasion.
theaet. Correct.
str. Now let us say that there are two kinds of persuasion.
theaet. What kinds ?
sth. The one has to do with private persons, the other with the community.
theaet. Granted; each of them does form a class.
str. Then again of the hunting of private persons one kind receives pay, and the other brings gifts, does it not ?
theaet. I do not understand.
sth. Apparently you have never yet paid attention to the lovers’ method of hunting.
theaet. In what respect ?
str. That in addition to their other efforts they give presents to those whom they hunt.
theaet. You are quite right.
str. Let us, then, call this the amatory art.
theaet. Agreed.
str. But that part of the paid kind which converses to furnish gratification and makes pleasure exclusively its bait and demands as its pay only maintenance, we might all agree, if I am not mis-
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223 irdvTes faipev av 1 i/Suvri/o/v Tiva rexvrjv
eivai.
©eai. Heos’ yap ov;
«E. To 8e errayyeXXopevov pev d)S aperrjs eve Ka Tas o/zcAias Troiovpevov, piaOov 8e vopiapa irpaTTO-pevov, dpa ov tovto to yevos erepip irpoaeiTTeiv dgiov dvdpaTi;
©eai. II(os yap ov;
HE. Tivi 817 tovto); TTCipa) Xeyeiv.
©EAI. AtjAov 897 * tov yap aocf)iaT'qv poi 3oKOvpev dvr]VpY]Kevai. tout’ ovv eyarye ei7rd)V to 7rpoaf)Kov wo// dv -qyovpai KaXeiv avTov.
jj IO. SE. Kara 8rj tov vvv, d) Oeatri/re, Xoyov, d)S eoiKev, T] T^rjs oiKeicoTiKTjs > x^P^™™)?* PripevTiicqs, £a)O0T]ptas,3 xePac“aS> 'q^poO^piK-rjs, dv9pa)Tro6r]plas, iSioOyplas, piaOapviKrjs, vopiapa-ToncaXiKrjS, $o£o7TaL$evTLKfjs, v4u)v TrXovaloiv Kal ev8d^o)v yiyvopevp Or]pa Trpoapryreov, d)S 0 vvv Xoyos Tjpiv avpftalveL, aocfaioTiKrp
©eai. nav-rciTraoi pev ovv.
HE. "Etc Se Kal TfjSe iBcopev4- ov yap tl c/>avXys Q peTOxdv eoTi Texv7]S to vvv [pyrovpevov, aAA’ ev pdXa ttolklXt]s • Kal yap ovv ev to is TrpoaOev elpTjpevois (f)dvTaapa irapexcTai, pr] tovto o vvv ai)TO Yjpeis (/>apev aAA’ eTepov eivai tl yevos.
©eai. II?/ 877;
HE. To Trjs KTryriKfjs Tex^S SlttXovv t]V ec8os irov, to pev 0T]pevTiKdv pepos ^Xov> T° dXXaKTiKov.
1	t) Heindorf; rj om. mss.
2	xeipwrc/cTjs add. Aldina; ktijtiktjs mss.; seel. Schleier-niacher.
3	poodT)pias Tre^o07)plas mss.; ire^odyplas seel. Schleiermacher.
4	’i8(>)IJ.ev W ; eZSwjUer BT.
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taken, to call the art of flattery or of making things pleasant.
theaet. Certainly.
str. But the class which proposes to carry on its conversations for the sake of virtue and demands its pay in cash—does not this deserve to be called by another name ?
theaet. Of course.
str. And what is that name ? Try to tell
theaet. It is obvious; for I think we have discovered the sophist. And therefore by uttering that word I think I should give him the right name.
str. Then, as it seems, according to our present reasoning, Theaetetus, the part of appropriative, coercive, hunting art which hunts animals, land animals, tame animals, man, privately, for pay, is paid in cash, claims to give education, and is a hunt after rich and promising youths, must—so our present argument concludes—be called sophistry.
theaet. Most assuredly.
str. But let us look at it in still another way; for the class we are now examining partakes of no mean art, but of a very many-sided one. And we must indeed do so, for in our previous talk it presents an appearance of being, not what we now say it is, but another class.
THEAET. How SO ?
STR. The acquisitive art was of two sorts, the one the division of hunting, the other that of exchange.
VOL. II
K 2
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©eai. yap ovv.
EE. Tfjs TObVW dXXaKTbKfjs 8vO eiSl) Xeyajpev, to pev dajpr/rbKov, to Se eTepov dyopaorbKov ;
©EAI. El’p^O'^CO.
EE. Kat pfjv aS </>fjuopev dyopacrTLKTjV dbyfj re'-pveaOab.
D ©EAI. II77;
EE. Trjv pev T(vv avrovpya>v ai)TOTra)XbKf]v Stai-povpevob, tt]v Se to. aAAdrpia epya peTaflaXXopevTjv p€Ta/3X'rjTbKf]V.
©eai. flaw ye.
EE. Ti' Se'; rfjs p,€Ta^Xr]TiKfjs ovy rj pev /card ttoXlv dXXayf], a^eddv avTfjs fjpbov pepos ov, Kairip Xlkt] 1 2 npooayo pev crab;
©eai. Nat'.
EE. To Se' ye eg aAAijs eis aXXyv ttoXlv SiaAAar-ropevov covfj Kai, Trpaaet, epiropLKf);
©EAI. TZ S’ oS;
-r »	>	> n / n «	*
EE. Lfjs o epiropucfjs ap ovk 'paufjpeua oti to E p,ev daobs to oa)pa rpeb/jeTac Kai xpfjrac,3 to Se oooLs T] 4ll,XV ^ojXovv Sid vopiapaTOs dAAarrerat;
©eai. Heos' tovto Xeyecs;
EE. To TTepi rf)v i/fvyf]v bacos ayvoovpev, eTrei to ye eTepdv ttov gwiepev.
©eai. Nai.
224 BE. Mouo-t/c^v tc Tobvw ^vvaTtacrav Xeyaipev,
1 Ka7T7)XlKT] bt ; Kal TTT)\Ik7] BT.
2 SiaXaTTb/acvov] SiaXarTO/a&'tw BT; StaXa/Troy W.
3 Kal xpijrai Heindorf; K^xpyrat BT.
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THEAET. Yes, it was.
str. Now shall we say that there are two sorts of exchange, the one by gift, the other by sale ?
theaet. So be it.
str. And we shall say further that exchange by sale is divided into two parts.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. We make this distinction—calling the part which sells a man’s own productions the selling of one’s own, and the other, which exchanges the works of others, exchange.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Well, then, that part of exchange which is carried on in the city, amounting to about half of it, is called retailing, is it not ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And that which exchanges goods from city to city by purchase and sale is called merchandising ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. And have we not observed that one part of merchandising sells and exchanges for cash whatever serves the body for its support and needs, and the other whatever' serves the soul ?
theaet. What do you mean by that ?
str. Perhaps we do not know about the part that has to do with the soul; though I fancy we do understand the other division.
theaet. Yes.
str. Take, therefore, the liberal arts 1 in general
1 The word /nowiicr), here rendered “ liberal arts,” is much more inclusive than the English word “ music,” designating, as it does, nearly all education and culture except the purely physical. In the Athens of Socrates’ day many, possibly most, of the teachers of music in this larger sense were foreigners, Greeks, of course, but not Athenians.
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ek ttoXecds ekootote els ttoXlv evOev [lev dwrjOELcrav, ETEpOJOE Se dyOpLEVTjV Kal TTLTTpOUKOpLEVTjV f Kal ypa^)LK7]v Kal OavpLOTOTTOLLKrjV Kal vroXXa ETEpa rrjs i/jvxfjs, rd pLEV TTapapLvOlas, to Se /cat orrovS^? yapw ayflevra Kac 7ra>XovpLEva, tov dyovra Kal TTcoXovvra pvrfiEV rjrrov rrjs rd>v (jltlwv Kal ttotuw TTpaaEOis EpLTTOpov 6p6d)$ dv XsyopLEVov Trapaoyetv.
©EAI. iAXr)0ECTTaTa XeyELS.
B he. Ovkovv Kal tov pLaOrjpLOTa gwawovpLEVOv TToXiV TE EK IToXeCOS VOpLLCTpLaTOS dpLEiBoVTO TOVTOV TTpoaEpELS ovop,a;
©EAI. S^dSpa ye.
II. BE. 8rj i/fvxqaTTopiKTjS’ tovttjs dp* ov to p,Ev ettl8elktlkyi St/catdrara Aeyotr* dv, to Se ye Ao tor p,EV ot>x Y}ttov tov Trp6a0EV, op,a)$ Se p,a0ri-[xaTow odarav npaaiv avTY)V d^EX^cp tcvl rf^s Trpa-^EOJS OVOpLaTL npOOELTTELV dvdyKY];
©EAI. IldfU pLEV OVV.
BE. TavTTjs Tolvw Trjs fxa3r)pi,aTOTTa>XiK7js TO C pep TTEpl Ta tu)v aXXa)V texvojv pLaOrjpLara ETEpcp, to Se TTEpl to Trjs dpErfjs dXXcp TTpoaprjTEOV.
©EAI. lid)? yap ov;
BE. TexvottcoXikov p.r)v to yE TTEpl TaXXa dv appLOTTOL' TO Se TTEpl TOVTO OV TTpoOvpLTjOrjTl XiyEcv ovopa.
©EAI. Kat Tt Tl$ dv dXXo dvopXL ELTTCOV ovk av TrXrjpLpLEXoir) TrXrjv to vvv ^r]TOvp,EVOv ovto eIvol TO aO^LOTLKOV ydvos;
BE. OuSev aAAo. Wl drj vvv 1 avvaydyaypLEV aVTO XdyOVTES d)S TO KTTJTlKrjs, pLETaflXrjTLKTjs,2
1 i0i vvv BT (3rj above the line T); t0i 8^ W.
3 /*era^X??T4K^s] v.eraft\iiTiKbv BT.
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that constantly go about from city to city, bought in one place and carried to another and sold—painting, and conjuring, and the many other things that affect the soul, which are imported and sold partly for its entertainment and partly for its serious needs; we cannot deny that he who carries these about and sells them constitutes a merchant properly so called, no less than he whose business is the sale of food and drink.
theaet. Very true.
str. Then will you give the same name to him who buys up knowledge and goes about from city to city exchanging his wares for money ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. One part of this soul-merchandising might very properly be called the art of display, might it not ? But since the other part, though no less ridiculous than the first, is nevertheless a traffic in knowledge, must we not call it by some name akin to its business ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now of this merchandising in knowledge the part which has to do with the knowledge of the other arts should be called by one name, and that which has to do with virtue by another.
theaet. Of course.
str. The name of art-merchant would fit the one who trades in the other arts, and now do you be so good as to tell the name of him who trades in virtue.
theaet. And what other name could one give, without making a mistake, than that which is the object of our present investigation—the sophist ?
str. No other. Come then, let us now summarize the matter by saying that sophistry has appeared a
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D dyopaarucrjs, eprropiKTjs,1 i/fvxepTTopiKTjs Trepi Ao-yovs Kal padrjpara, dperfjs ttoAt}tu<ov devrepov dve(f)dvTQ aocficcrTLK'p.
©eai. MaAa ye.
sE. L pi.ro v de y ot/xai cre, Kav et ris avrov Kadidpvpevos ev rroXei, rd pev divovpevos, rd Se Kal reKratvopevos avrds pad par a Trepi rd avra ravra Kal ttcoXcov eK rovrov rd {fiv rrpovrd^aro, KaXetv ovdev aXXo vXrjV orrep vvv 3t/.
®eai. Ti S’ ov peXXco;
EE. Kai rd KrTyrucfjs apa pera^X^rcKov, dyopa-E ariKov, KaTTTjXcKov evre avroTrcoXtKov, ap^orepcos, on/rrep dv -rj rrepl rd roiavra padrjparoTrcoXtKdv yevos, del av Trpoaepets, d>$ f^alvet, aoc/nariKov.
@EAI. ’AvayKT]- ra> yap Xoycp del avvaKoXov-Oecv.
12. EE. Eti dr] aKOTrajpev, el rive rotcpde Trpoaeot-Kev apa rd vvv peradccoKopevov' yevos.
225 ©EAI. Hoop dr);
EE. Tt?? KriqrLKTis aytvvLariK'p n pepos r/plv ^v.
©eai. yap ovv.
EE. Ovk drrd rporrov rotvvv earl di.ai.pelv avrrjv dlya.
©eai. Ka#’ orrola Xeye.
EE. To pev dpcXXT)riKdv avrfjs rcOevras, rd de paxpriKov.
©eai. wEoriy.
EE. Tfjs rotvvv paxrjriKfjs raj pev aatpan
1 CjUTT0/>lK^s] fylTOpiKOV BT.
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second time as that part of acquisitive art, art of exchange, of trafficking, of merchandising, of soulmerchandising which deals in words and knowledge, and trades in virtue.
theaet. Very well.
str. But there is a third case: If a man settled down here in town and proposed to make his living by selling these same wares of knowledge, buying some of them and making others himself, you would, I fancy, not call him by any other name than that which you used a moment ago.
theaet. Certainly not.
str. Then also that part of acquisitive art which proceeds by exchange, and by sale, whether as mere retail trade or the sale of one’s own productions, no matter which, so long as it is of the class of merchandising in knowledge, you will always, apparently, call sophistry.
theaet. I must do so, for I have to follow where the argument leads.
str. Let us examine further and see if the class we are now pursuing has still another aspect, of similar nature.
theaet. Of what nature ?
str. We agreed that fighting was a division of acquisitive art.
theaet. Yes, we did.
str. Then it is quite fitting to divide it into two parts.
theaet. Tell what the parts are.
str. Let us call one part of it the competitive and the other the pugnacious.
theaet. Agreed.
STR. Then it is reasonable and fitting to give to
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Trpos aco/xara ycyvopevco ayeddv ecKos Kal irpeirov 6vopa Xe'yeiv 71 tolovtov rcdepevovs olov flcacmKov.
©eai. Nat.
HE. Ta) 3e Xoyocs Trpos Xdyovs rl 71s > <5 Oeat-B 77)76, aXXo 6V7T7) TtXtJV dp(f)LU^Y]T7)7LK6v 1 2;
0EAI. OvSep.
HE. To 8e ye Trepl 7as apc/Haflryrqaeis de7eov
db77OV.
©eai. II??;
HE. Ka#’ daov pev yap ylyv€7ai prqKeal re Trpos epama p^KT) Ao'/cup Kac 7repc ra 4 oiKaia Kai aSt/ca drjpoala, dcKavcKov.
©eai. Nat.
HE. To S’ ev id cols ad Kal Ka7aK€Keppa7iapevov epcorrjcjeai Trpos arroKpLaeis pa>v eld caped a /caAetp aXXo ttXt)V dv7t,XoyiKov;
©eai. OvSep.
HE. Tov 3e dv7iXoyLKOV 70 pev daov Trepl ra C ^vp^oXaia dpcf)La^7)7€l7a(, pev, clkt) de Kal are-yvcos rrepl avro TTparrerat, ravra3 0e7eov pev eldos, eTrecrrep avro 8ieyvo)Kev a>s €7epov dv 6 Xoyos, arap err cow peas ovd* vtto 7dov epTrpoadev erv^ep ovre vvv vcf>> rfpcov rv^etp a^top.
©eai. ’AX^Ot}’ /cara apcKpa yap Atap /cat Trav7odaTrd StTjp^rat.
HE. To de ye ev7e')(yov, Kal rrepl diKaicov avraip /cat adcKoov Kal rrepl ra>p aXXoov oXcos ap</)ca^r)7ovv, dp ovk epta7CKOv av Xeyeiv eidlapeda;
©eai. Ila)? yap ov;
1 av^KrptjTTjTiKov Stephanus; <pi,(f>i<Tl3riTiK6i> BTW.
2 rd om. TW.	3 ravra BT; rovro al.
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that part of the pugnacious which consists of bodily contests some such name as violent.
THEAET. Yes.
str. And what other name than controversy shall we give to the contests of words ?
theaet. No other.
str. But controversy must be divided into two kinds.
THEAET. How ?
str. Whenever long speeches are opposed by long speeches on questions of justice and injustice in public, that is forensic controversy.
theaet. Yes.
str. But that which is carried on among private persons and is cut up into little bits by means of questions and their answers, we are accustomed to call argumentation, are we not ?
theaet. We are.
str. And that part of argumentation which deals with business contracts, in which there is controversy, to be sure, but it is carried on informally and without rules of art—all that must be considered a distinct class, now that our argument has recognized it as different from the rest, but it received no name from our predecessors, nor does it now deserve to receive one from us.
theaet. True ; for the divisions into which it falls are too small and too miscellaneous.
str. But that which possesses rules of art and carries on controversy about abstract justice and injustice and the rest in general terms, we are accustomed to call disputation, are we not ?
theaet. Certainly.
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D EE. Tou pLT)V epLOTLKOV TO pLW )(pT]fJLaTO</)0o-ptKov, to Se xpTjpLaTixrriKOV dv TvyxdveL.
©eai. navTarracH ye.
SE. 1t)v eTTCOVVjUtaV TOLVW, 7]V CKOTepOV O€L KaXew avT&v, rreLpaOdjpLev elireLV.
0EAL Ovkovv XPV-
SE. Aokcu pvr]v to ye 1 St’ rjdovrjv Trjs rrepl tovto dcaTpc^rjs dpLeXes tcov OLKelcov yLyvdpcevov, rrepl Se TT]V Xt^LV TOL? TToXXoLS TU)V OKOVOVTCW OV pied’ rfiovrjs OKOvdpLevov KaXelaOaL koto yvcopLrjv rrjv ep.rjv ot>x erepov dSoAecryi/cou.
0EAI. Ae'yerai yap ovv ovtco ttcoS'
E SE. Tovtov TOLVW TOVVOVTLOV, OTTO TCOV lBlojtl-kcov ep/Scov yp?7p-a7i£op.epop, ev tco p,epeL av Tretpcu VVV eL1T€LV.
0EAI. Kat TL TLS OV OV eLTTOJV CTepOV OVK €$-a/idproL TrXr/v ye tov BavpacTOV ttoXlv ckclvov TjKeLV av vvv TerapTOV tov p,era8LCOKopuevov v^ 7]p,d>v aotfjLaTYjv;
226 se. OvSep aAA’ r/ to xptjplotlotlkov yevos, cos eoLKev, epLOTLKTjs dv Texyrjs, ttjs dvTLXoyLKrjs, Trjs dpL</)LaPriT7]TLKfjs,3 Trjs pLaxrjTLKrjs} Trjs dycwLOTL-Krjs, Trjs KTrjTLKrjs eaTLV, cos d Xoyos av pLepLijvvKe vvv, 6 ao(f)LaTTjs.
©eai. Kop-iS?} p,ev odv.
13. SE. 'Opas ovv cos dXrjBrj XeyeTOL to ttol-klXov elvaL tovto to BrjpLov Kal to XeyopLevov ov Tfj ere pa XrjrrTov^;
©eai. Ovkovv apLc^oLV XPtf'
1 r6 ye vulg. ; r63e BT; rd 3e W. 2 ri add. Heindorf.
3	d^KrPyTyriKT)!] d/J.<plffflT]Tl.KTjS BTW.
4	Xt)itt6v W ; Xt/ttt^op BT.
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str. Well, of disputation, one sort wastes money, the other makes money.
theaet. Certainly.
str. 1 hen let us try to tell the name by which we must call each of these.
theaet. Yes, we must do so.
STR. Presumably the kind which causes a man to neglect his own affairs for the pleasure of engaging in it, but the style of which causes no pleasure to most of his hearers, is, in my opinion, called by no other name than garrulity.
theaet. Yes, that is about what it is called.
str. Then the opposite of this, the kind which makes money from private disputes—try now, for it is your turn, to give its name.
theaet. What other answer could one give without making a mistake, than that now again for the fourth time that wonderful being whom we have so long been pursuing has turned up—the sophist!
str. Yes, and the sophist is nothing else, apparently, than the money-making class of the disputatious, argumentative, controversial, pugnacious, combative, acquisitive art, as our argument has now again stated.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Do you see the truth of the statement that this creature is many-sided and, as the saying is, not to be caught with one hand ?
theaet. Then we must catch him with both.
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2E. Xp?y yap ovv, Kal Kara 8vvapuuv ye ovra) B TToirjTeov, rouov8e ru pueradeovras t^po? avrov. Kai, p,ou Xeye’ raw ouKerucaw dvopudraw KaXovpuev drra rrov;
©eai. Kat rroXXd’ arap rroua 8rj raw rroXXdw rrwOaveu;
EE. Ta rotaSe, otov durjOeuv re Xeyopuev Kal 8uarrav Kal flparreuv /cat Sta/cptpetp.1
0EAI. Tt pUTjV;
EE. Kat Trpos ye rovrots eru gauveuv, Kardyeuv, KepKu^euv, Kal puvpua ev rats reyyaus aAAa rotavra evovra errucrrdpueOa. rj yap;
©eai. To ttouov avraw rrepi ftovXrjOels SrjXdxrau C rrapadeuypuara rrpodels ravra Kara rrdvraw rjpov;
EE. Atatpert/ca rrov rd Xe%0evra euprjrau gvpurr avr a.
©eai. Nat.
EE. Kara rov epudv rouvvv Xoyov d)$ rrepi ravra f	'S'*	9	<7	f	f \	9	/	/
p,uav ovoav ev arraau reyyr^v evos ovopuaros agta>-aopuev avrr;v.
0EAI. Tuva TTpocreurrovres;
EE. AuaKpuruKrjv.
©eai. ’zEora).
EE. S/co7ret 8r) ravrrjs aS 8vo dv rry 8vvd>pue0a Karu8euv eu8r).
©eai. Ta^etap d)s epuol okci/juv errurdrreus.
D EE. Kat purjv ev ye raus euprjpuevaus 8uaKpuaeau ro p,ev xeupov drrd fleXruovos aTTOYcopu^euv Sv, rd S»	<7	3 Ji t f	7VI	/
opuouov a<p opuouov.
1	many emendations have been suggested, none
entirely satisfactory, and all probably unnecessary.
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str. Yes, we must, and must go at it with all our might, by following another track of his—in this way. Tell me; of the expressions connected w ith menial occupations some are in common use, are they not ?
theaet. Yes, many. But to which of the many does your question refer ?
str. To such as these: we say "sift” and " strain ” and " winnow ” and “ separate.” 1
theaet. Certainly.
str. And besides these there are “ card ” and " comb ” and “ beat the web ” and countless other technical terms which we know. Is it not so ?
theaet. Why do you use these as examples and ask about them all ? What do you wish to show in regard to them ?
str. All those that I have mentioned imply a notion of division.
theaet. Yes.
str. Then since there is, according to my reckoning, one art involved in all of these operations, let us give it one name.
theaet. What shall we call it ?
str. The art of discrimination.
theaet. Very well.
str. Now see if we can discover two divisions of this.
theaet. You demand quick thinking, for a boy like me.
str. And yet, in the instance of discrimination just mentioned there was, first, the separation of worse from better, and, secondly, of like from like.
1	Apparently a term descriptive of some part of the process of weaving; cf. Cratylus, 338 b.
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©eai. SyeSov ovrco vvv XeyOev tftcdverai.
HE. T-ijs* pev tolvvv ovopa ovk eyco Xeyopevov' rijs Se KaTaXeLTTOvcrqs pev to ^cXtlov diaKpLcrecos, TO Se y€LpOV d.7TO^aXXoV(J7]S eyCO.
©eai. A eye tl.
HE. Ildaa vj toloutt] dcaKpLcns, cos eyd> gvwoco, Aeyerat irapa ttovtcov KaOappos tls.
©eai. Aeyerat yap oSv.
E HE. Ovk ovv to ye KaOapTLKov elSos aS SlitXovv W	IX >ZO
ov Tras av loo.l;
©eai. Nat, Kara o-yoAvyp ye locos' ov prjv eycoye xaOopa) vvv.
14.	HE. Kat prjv rd irepl to. ucopaTa TroXXa clSy] KaOdpaecov evl TrepcXafleLV dvopaTL Trpocr^KeL.
©eai. Ilota /eat tlvl;
HE. Ta Te tojv t,(pcov, daa evTos acopaTCOv vtto yvpvacrTLKrjs LaTpLKrjs Te dpOcos dcaKpLvopeva 227 KaOaipeTaL kol irepl toktoS}1 elireLV pev ^avAa, oaa ^aXavevTLKTj TrapeycTac' Kal tcov di/jvycov crcopaTcov, <ov yvafievTLKT] Kal ^vpTracra Koo-ppTLK-q tt]v eTTLpeXecav Trapeyopevr] koto. opLKpd TroXXa /cat ycAoca ookowto ovopaTa eoyev.
©eai. MaAa ye.
EE. flapraTTaat pev ovv, co &eaLTT]T€. aAAa ydp TTj tcov Xoycov peOodco o-TroyyLOTLK'rjs <f>appaKO-TrouLas ovdev t^ttov ov8e tl paXXov TvyydveL peXov, el to pev crpLKpd, to Se peydXa rjpas cocfreXeL KaOat-
1	irepl toktos] irepiraiCTfc B; ra irepl rb. ticrbs & T.
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theaet. Yes, as you now express it, that is pretty clear.	J
str. Now I know no common name for the second kind of discrimination; but I do know the name of the kind which retains the better and throws awav the worse.
theaet. What is it ?
str. Every such discrimination, as I think, is universally called a sort of purification.
theaet. Yes, so it is.
str. And could not anyone see that purification is of two kinds ?
theaet. Yes, perhaps, in time ; but still I do not see it now.
str. Still there are many kinds of purifications of bodies, and they may all properly be included under one name.
theaet. What are they and what is the name ?
str. The purification of living creatures, having to do with impurities within the body, such as are successfully discriminated by gymnastics and medicine, and with those outside of the body, not nice to speak of, such as are attended to by the bath-keeper’s art; and the purification of inanimate bodies, which is the special care of the fuller’s art and in general of the art of exterior decoration; this, with its petty subdivisions, has taken on many names which seem ridiculous.
theaet. Very.
str. Certainly they do, Theaetetus. However, the method of argument is neither more nor less concerned with the art of medicine than with that of sponging, but is indifferent if the one benefits us little, the other greatly by its purifying. It en-
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B pov. rov KT'pcraoOai yap eveKa vow Traucov reyvcov to £vyyeve$ Kal to p/Y] gvyyeves KaTavoew ttcl-pcopevv] TLpa rrpds tovto e£ lgov naoas, Kal 9drepa tcov eTepcov KaTa tyjv dpoLOTryra ov8ev yyeiTat yeXoidrepa, aepvoTepov 8e ti tov 8ca OTpaTyyLKys Tj </)0€LpL(JTLKTjs ^YjXoVVTa 0Y]pGVTlK'jjv 01)8CV V€VOpLK€V> aAA’ cos to ttoXv yavvoT^pov. Kal 8tj Kal vvv, oTTep 7) pov, tl TTpocrepovpev ovopa ^vpTracras 8vvapeLs, dcrac crcopa etre cpi/ivyov cltc di/ivyov etA^aat1 KaOalpeLV, ov8ev avTrj 8iolaei, ttolov tl C Xex@ev €VTrp€7T€OTaTov ctvac 86^€l' povov €^€7(0 ycopLs tcov Trjs 'bv'xfis Kaddpaecov TrdvTa gvv8f)crav, dcra aAAo 7t KadacpcL. tov yap Trepi tt/v 8idvoLav KaOappov diro tcov aXXeov emKexelpTjKev dcffopLcra-aOaL to. vvv, el ye orrep ^ovXeTaL pavddvopev.
©eai. ’AAAa pepdO^Ka, Kal avyx<vpco 8vo pev e’l8-p KaOdpaecos, ev 8e to Trepi ttiv i/hjxXv el8os eivac, \ \ \
TOV 7T€pL TO (XCOpa X^P^ OV'
HE. IIav7a)v KaXXccrra. Kal poL to peTa tovto D erraKove Trecpcopevos av to XexOev 8Lxfi Tepvecv.
©eai. Ka#’ 07701 ’ dv vc/)Y]yfj TreLpdaopal vol ovv Tepvew.
15.	HE. Hovrjplav erepov dpeTrjs ev faxf] Xeyo-pev tl;
©EAI. n<x>s‘ yap ov;
HE. Kai pr/v KaOappos yv to Xelvecv2 pev OaTepov, eK^dXXeLv 8e doov dv y ttov tl <j>Xavpov.
©eai. tHp» yap ovv.
HE. Kai t/jvxTjs apa, Ka0* oaov dv evplaKCopev
1 el\if)xa(rL W ? BT.
2 \d.Tra.v Heindorf; \tTreiv BT.
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deavours to understand what is related and what is not related in all arts, for the purpose of acquiring intelligence; and therefore it honours them all equally and does not in making comparisons think one more ridiculous than another, and does not consider him who employs, as his example of hunting, the art of generalship, any more dignified than him who employs the art of louse-catching, but only, for the most part, as more pretentious. And now as to your question, what name we shall give to all the activities whose function it is to purify the body, whether animate or inanimate, it will not matter at all to our method what name sounds finest; it cares only to unite under one name all purifications of everything else and to keep them separate from the purification of the soul. For it has in our present discussion been trying to separate this purification definitely from the rest, if we understand its desire.
theaet. But I do understand and I agree that there are two kinds of purification and that one kind is the purification of the soul, which is separate from that of the body.
str. Most excellent. Now pay attention to the next point and try again to divide the term.
theaet. In whatever way you suggest, I will try to help you in making the division.
str. Do we say that wickedness is distinct from virtue in the soul ?
theaet. Of course.
str. And purification was retaining the one and throwing out whatever is bad anywhere ?
theaet. Yes, it was.
str. Hence whenever we find any removal of evil
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Ka Kias d<^aipeaiv nva, KaOappov avrov Xeyovres ev peXei ^GeygopeOa.
©EAI. Kat paXa ye.
EE. Avo pev ei8p Kandas Trepl t/jvy'qv pupreov.
©EAI. Ilota;
228 EE. To pev oiov vdcrov ev ad)pari, to 8’ oiov atoryos eyyiyvopevov.
©EAI. Ovk epadov.
EE. Nooov locos Kai orderiv ov ravrov vevopucas;
©EAI. OvS’ av irpos tovto eyev rl ypp pe diroKpt-vaarOai.
EE. IIoTepop dXXo ri ardaiv rjyovpevos yj rr/v tov </)V(j€i gvyyevovs gk tivos Sia^Oopas Bia^opav1;
©eai. 0v8ev.
EE. AAA aicryos dXXo ti TrXrjV to rrjs aperplas iravTayov 8vaei8es evov2 yevos;
B ©eai. 0v8apa>$ dXXo.
EE. Tt' 8e; ev i/jvxfi 8o^as eiriOvpiais Kal Ovpov rfiovais Kai Xoyov Xvjrais Kai rravra aAA^Aot? ravra tcov </>Xavpo)s eyovrcov ovk r/uO'qpeda 8iaif>ep6peva;
©EAI. Kat crt/>68pa ye.
EE. 'Evyyevfj ye prjv e£ dvdyKTjs ^vpiravra yeyovev.
©EAI. IIa>9 yap ov;
EE. Srao-tp dpa Kal vdcrov rfjs i/wyrjs Trovppiav Xeyovres 6p9d)s epovpev.
©EAI. ’OpOorara pev ovv.
C EE. Tt 89; do9 av3 Kivpcreate peraoryovra Kal okottov riva Gepeva Treipcvpeva4 tovtov rvyyaveiv
1	8ia<f>0opa$ 8ia<popdv Galen; 8ta<f>opa$ 8ia<p0opdv BT, Stobaeus.
2	Mv Schieiermacher; ov Stobaeus ; 4v 8v t; 8v BT.
3	8a 8.v Cobet; too. BT.
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from the soul, we shall be speaking properly if we call that a purification.
theaet. Very properly.
str. We must say that there are two kinds of evil in the soul.
theaet. What kinds ?
str. The one is comparable to a disease in the body, the other to a deformity.
theaet. I do not understand.
str. Perhaps you have not considered that disease and discord are the same thing ?
theaet. I do not know what reply I ought to make to this, either.
str. Is that because you think discord is anything else than the disagreement of the naturally related, brought about by some corruption ?
theaet. No ; I think it is nothing else.
str. But is deformity anything else than the presence of the quality of disproportion, which is always ugly?
theaet. Nothing else at all.
str. Well then; do we not see that in the souls of worthless men opinions are opposed to desires, anger to pleasures, reason to pain, and all such things to one another ?
theaet. Yes, they are, decidedly.
str. Yet they must all be naturally related.
theaet. Of course.
STR. Then we shall be right if we say that wickedness is a discord and disease of the soul.
theaet. Yes, quite right.
STR. But if things which partake of motion and aim at some particular mark pass beside the mark
* Treipwjuei'a T, Galen, Stobaeus; veipHiieda W; om. B.
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Kaff eKaarr/v opprjv Trapdc/jopa avrov yiyvrjrai1 /cat airoTvyxavT) f iroTepov avra (pTjaopLCV vtto avpLjJLerpLas Ti]S irpos aAArjAa tj rovvavriov vtto apLerpcas avra 7rd(j)(€w;
0EAI. At/Aov O)$ vtto dperplas.
SE. ’AAAa pyjv i/jvxrfv ye lapev aKovaav Traaav ttov dyvoovaav.
©EAI. S<£o8pa ye.
SE. To ye pry dyvoeiv eariv err* dXrjdeiav dppio-D pevys t/fvxfjs, Trapa<f>dpov avveaecvs yiyvopevyjs, ov8ev aAAo rrXy/v irapafipoavvr].
©EAI. ndvu pev ovv.
SE.	apa avoTjrov ataxpav Kat aperpov
Gereov.
©EAI. >rEiOl,K€V.
SE. wEo7t S17 3vo ravra, a)$ (f>atverai, kokcov ev avrrj yevr], ro p,ev TTOVTjpia KaXovp,evov vtto ra>v ttoXXcvv, voaos avryjs aatfrearara ov.
©EAI. Nat.
SE. To 8e ye dyvotav pev KaXovat,, kokIov 8e avro ev 4,VXI1 pdvov ycyvopevov ovk edeXovacv opoXoyeiv.
E ©eai. Ko/iiS^ avyxoipTjreov, o vvv 8y Xe^avros r/pt^eyvo-qad aov, ro 8vo elvai yevrj KaKias ev ^v^fj, Kai 8eiXlav pev Kai aKoXaatav Kai d8iKiav ^vpTravra riyrjreov voaov ev rjpiv, ro 8e ryjs TroXXfjs Kai yravro-8aTryjs dyvolas Trados alamos Oereov.
1	ylyv’ifjTai BT ; ylyverai al.
2	airoTuyxav'y T; dirorvyx&vet B et al.
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and miss it on every occasion when they try to hit it, shall we say that this happens to them through right proportion to one another or, on the contrary, through disproportion ?1
theaet. Evidently through disproportion.
str. But yet we know that every soul, if ignorant of anything, is ignorant against its will.
theaet. Very much so.
str. Now being ignorant is nothing else than the aberration of a soul that aims at truth, when the understanding passes beside the mark.
theaet. Very true.
str. Then we must regard a foolish soul as deformed and ill-proportioned.
theaet. So it seems.
str. Then there are, it appears, these two kinds of evils in the soul, one, which people call wickedness, which is very clearly a disease.
theaet. Yes.
str. And the other they call ignorance, but they are not willing to acknowledge that it is vice, when it arises only in the soul.
theaet. It must certainly be admitted, though I disputed it when you said it just now, that there are two kinds of vice in the soul, and that cowardice, intemperance, and injustice must all alike be considered a disease in us, and the widespread and various condition of ignorance must be regarded as a deformity.
1	The connexion between disproportion and missing the mark is not obvious. The explanation that a missile (e.g. an arrow) which is not evenly balanced will not fly straight, fails to take account of the words irpbs	The idea
seems rather to be that moving objects of various sizes, shapes, and rates of speed must interfere with each other.
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l6.	EE. Ovkovv ev ow/zart ye Trepl 3vo Tra&j/zare tovto) 8vo reyva Tive eyeveudr]v;
©eai. Ttve TOVTO);
229 HE. II ept p.ev aiayos yvpivacrriKT], rrepi 8e voarov laTplKY}.
©EAI. QatvecrOov.
EE. Ovkovv Kal rrepi piev vflpiv Kal ddiKiav Kai deiXlav r] KoXauTiKrj rrec/wKe Teyycvv pidXiaTa 8yj rraacov irpoerT)KOV<ra ^iKYj1;
©eai. To yovv eiKos, d)$ eirreiv Kara tyjv avdpa)-rrlv'qv 3dgav.
EE. Tt 8e; rrepi gvprracrav dyvoiav picov dXXr/v Tivd rj 3i3aaKaXiKY]v opdorepov eirroi tis dv;
©EAI. Ov8e/ztav.
EE. Oepe 8iy 3i3aaKaXiKY]s 8e dpa ev p,6vov B yevos </>aTeov eivai rj rrXeta), 8vo 8e Tive avTrps eivai pieyterra), aKorrei.
©EAI. ULkotto).
EE. Kat pioi 3oKovp,ev rffie dv tty) rdyiaTa evpeiv.
©eai. ri??;
EE. Tqy dyvoiav i36vt€$ ei tty) KaTa pieaov avTYjs 2 Top,Y)V eyei Tivd. 3ittXy] yap avTY] yiyvopievY] 3rjXov otl Kal ty]v 3i3aaKaXiKYjv 8vo avayKa^ei p,6pia eyetv, ev ei/d evl yevei tcov avTYjs eKaTepcp.
©eai. Tt ovv; KaTacfraves rr'p aoi to vvv ^YjTOvp,evov; C HE. ’Ayvotas yovv3 pieya tI p,oi Sokco koi yaXerrov dc^copiapievov opav eiSos, Trdcri rots dXXois avTYjs avTiaTaOpiov piepecriv.
©EAI. Ilotov 8?/;
EE. To p,Y] KaT€i3oTa ti 3oKeiv ei8evai‘ 8t ov 1 Mkti Cobet; 61kt) BT, Stobaeus.
2 airrrjs W ; atfrijs BT.	3 yovv W ; 3’ o$v BT.
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str. In the case of the body there are two arts which have to do with these two evil conditions, are there not ?
theaet. What are they ?
str. For deformity there is gymnastics, and for disease medicine.
theaet. That is clear.
str. Hence for insolence and injustice and cowardice is not the corrective art the one of all arts most closely related to Justice ?
theaet. Probably it is, at least according to the judgement of mankind.
str. And for all sorts of ignorance is there any art it would be more correct to suggest than that of instruction ?
theaet. No, none.
str. Come now, think. Shall we say that there is only one kind of instruction, or that there are more and that t wo are the most important ?
theaet. I am thinking.
str. I think we can find out most quickly in this way.
theaet. In what way ?
str. By seeing whether ignorance admits of being cut in two in the middle ; for if ignorance turns out to be twofold, it is clear that instruction must also consist of two parts, one for each part of ignorance.
theaet. Well, can you see what you are now looking for ?
str. I at any rate think I do see one large and grievous kind of ignorance, separate from the rest, and as weighty as all the other parts put together.
theaet. What is it ?
str. Thinking that one knows a thing when one
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KLvdvveveL rravra dcra Stavota a<f>aXX6peda ylyveadai itoxjlv.
0EAI. ’AA?^.
HE. Kai 8?y Kal tovtco ye olpaL povcp rrjs dyvolas dpaOtav rovvopa TTpocrpr^pvaL.
©eai. II dw ye.
HE. Tt 8e St) tco ty]s StfiaoKaXiKfjs dpa pepeL rep tovto a7TaXXaTTovTi Xcktcov;
D ©eai. Oi/zai pev ovv, d> £eve, to pev dXXo d-qpLovpyLKas dLdacrKaXlas, tovto 8e evOade ye rraLdelav St’ r^pedv KeKXfjcrdaL.
HE. Kai ydp ayedov, a> Geair^re, ev rraoLV "EAA^criv. aAAa ydp rjplv ert Kal tovto aKenreov, el dropov 'pd'p eori irav 7] reva eyov dialpeatv dtpav eircovvpLas.
©EAI. OvKOVV yprj CKOTTCLV.
17.	HE. Ao/<€1 TOLVVV pOL K(LL TOVTO €TL TTT] ayl^eadaL.
©EAI. Kara tl;
He. Tvjs ev tols XdyoLs dLdacrKaXiKvjs 7) pev E TpayvTepa tls colkcv odds elvaL, to 8 erepov avrrjs popLov XeLorepov.
©eai. To ttolov drj toutojv eKarepov Xeycopev;
HE. To pev dpyaLoirpeires tl rrarpLov, <S irpds tovs vlcls paXLCFT* eypcovTO re Kal erL rroXXol ypa>v-raL ra vvv, drav avrois e^apapravcoal tl, rd pev 230 yaXerralvovres, rd de paXOaKcorepcos Trapapvdov-pevoL’ to S’ ovv ^vprrav avrd dpSorara elrroL tls dv vovOeTYjTLK'pv.
©EAI. ’'J&CTTLV OVTOJS.
HE. To de ye, e’^aol1 rives ad Xoyov eavroLS 1 et^aarl BT, Stobaeus ; d>s e^aal vulg.
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does not know it. Through this, I believe, all the mistakes of the mind are caused in all of us.
theaet. True.
str. And furthermore to this kind of ignorance alone the name of stupidity is given.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now what name is to be given to that part of instruction which ffets rid of this ?
theaet. I think, Stranger, that the other part is called instruction in handicraft, and that this part is here at Athens through our influence called education.
str. And so it is, Theaetetus, among nearly all the Hellenes. But we must examine further and see whether it is one and indivisible or still admits of division important enough to have a name.
theaet. Yes, we must see about that.
str. I think there is still a way in which this also may be divided.
theaet. On what principle ?
str. Of instruction in arguments one method seems to be rougher, and the other section smoother.
theaet. What shall we call each of these ?
str. The venerable method of our fathers, which they generally employed towards their sons, and which many still employ, of sometimes showing anger at their errors and sometimes more gently exhorting them—that would most properly be called as a whole admonition.
theaet. That is true.
str. On the other hand, some appear to have con-
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Sorres’ riyrjeraaOab rraerav aKOverbov dpbadlav etvab, Kal paOeiv ov8ev ttot’ dv eOeXebv rdv oldpcevov elvac croefidv rovreov aw o’lobro Trepi Setvo? etvat, pberd 8e rroXXov ttovov to vovOerrjrbKov eldos rrjs rrabdelas apbbKpdv dvvrebv.
©EAI. ’Op0d>s ye vopd^ovres.
B EE. Ta> toc ravrrjs rfjs ddgrjs ctti eKfloXrjv aAAa) rpdrrep ureXXovrab.
©EAI. Ttvt 877;
HE. Aiepa)TO)CTip d>v dv Obrjral rls ri rrepb Xeyebv Xeyaw ppdev elf)' are TrXavcopevajv ras 8o£as peidlevs e^erd^ovab, Kal enwdyovres dr] rocs Xdyobs els ravrdv TbOeaab Trap* aAAi/Aas, rbOevres de eirbdebKvvovcnv avrds avrabs 1 dpba Trepl raw avrcov Trpos Ta avra Kara ravra evavrlas' ol 8* dp&vres eavrobs pbev yaXerrabVovab, rrpds 8e rovs dXXovs TjpLepovvrab, Kal rovrq) rep rporrep raw Trepl C avrovs pbeydXuw Kal (jKXr]pd)v 8oga>v arraAXarrovrab Tracrajv2 drraXXaydw aKOvebv re T]8t(jrY]v Kal rep Traayovrb fteftabdrara ycyvopLev'qv. vopbl^ovres yap, d) Trai e/>bXe, ol Kadalpovres avrovs, d)arrep Ob rrepl rd er co pear a larpol vevopbbKaab per] rrpdrepov dv r-fjs TTpooeftepopbevirjs rpoejrfjs drroXavebV Svvaejrdab auopua, rrplv dv rd eperrodb^ovra ev avrep rbs eK^dXp, ravrdv Kal rrepl ifjvxfjs dbevorftryjav eKeivob, pbrj rrpdrepov avrrjv e^ebv raw TTpoerefyepopbevcov pLa0Ypidrajv ovr/eyev, D rrplv dv eXeyxaov rbs rdv eXeyxdpbevov els alarxdvYiv Karao-rrjcras, ras robs pbadrjpbaerbv epcrrodlovs ddgas e^eXedv, KaOapdv arroefi^vr) Kal ravra rjyovpbevov, arrep otdev, eldevab pbdva, rrXebev de perp
1	a^rats] avrals BT.
2	iraauv Stobaeus ; iraawv re BT.
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vinced themselves that all ignorance is involuntary, and that he who thinks himself wise would never be willing to learn any of those things in which he believes he is clever, and that the admonitory kind of education takes a deal of trouble and accomplishes little.
theaet. They are quite right.
str. So they set themselves to cast out the conceit of cleverness in another way.
theaet. In what way ?
str. They question a man about the things about which he thinks he is talking sense when he is talking nonsense; then they easily discover that his opinions are like those of men who wander, and in their discussions they collect those opinions and compare them with one another, and by the comparison they show that they contradict one another about the same things, in relation to the same things and in respect to the same things. But those who see this grow angry with themselves and gentle towards others, and this is the way in which they are freed from their high and obstinate opinions about themselves. The process of freeing them, moreover, affords the greatest pleasure to the listeners and the most lasting benefit to him who is subjected to it. For just as physicians who care for the body believe that the body cannot get benefit from any food offered to it until all obstructions are removed, so, my boy, those who purge the soul believe that the soul can receive no benefit from any teachings offered to it until someone by cross-questioning reduces him who is cross-questioned to an attitude of modesty, by removing the opinions that obstruct the teachings, and thus purges him and makes him think that he knows only what he knows, and no more.
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©eai. BeArccm] yow /eai ucoc^povecrrdri] rcov c^ccov avrr).
HE. Ata ravra 8tj irdvra xpicv, co Oealrrjre, Kal rov eXeyxov XeKreov cos apa p.eytcyr'r] Kal KvpLCordrp rcov Kadapoecov ecrrc, Kal rov aveXeyKrov av vopaareov, dv Kal rvyyavr] ftacriXevs 6 p,eyas cov, E ra pceyuTra aKaOaprov dvra, diral8evrdv re Kal alaypov yeyovevac ravra, a Kadapcorarov Kat KaXXccrrov eirperre rdv ovrcos eaopcevov ev8acp,ova ecvac.
®EAI. Eavrairaat, pcev ovv.
18.	HE. Ti 8e; rovs ravrrj xpcopcevovs rfj reyvr) 231 rlvas cf>rj(jop,€v ; eyco p,ev yap c^oPovpcai, aoc/aaras </>dvai,.
©EAI. Tt 8r);
HE. Mrj pcet^ov avrobs irpoadirrcopLev yepas.
©eai. ’AAAa pvrjv irpoaeocKe roiovrcp nvl ra vvv ecpyjpceva.
HE. Kai yap kvvI Xvkos, dypidrarov r/pepoor dr co. rdv 8e doc/jaXx] 8ec rrdvrcov p,dXcora xrepl ras dpcoco-rrjras del rrocecaOac rrjv (/yuXaKTjV dXcaBx]pdrarov yap rd yevos. opccos 8e earcoaav’ ov yap irepl apcLKpcov dpcov rxjv dpcc/na^rrjacv oiopcac yev'qaeadat B rdre dirdrav CKavds cf>vXdrrcoacv.
0EAI. Ovkovv rd ye eiKos.
HE. "Earco 8t) 8caKpcriKijs re'xvvjs KaBaprcKy, KaBapriKfjs 8e rd irepl i/jvx'rp' pcepos dc/jcopiodco, rovrov 8e ScdacrKaXiKij, 8i8acrKaXcKys 8e TraiSeuTtK^* rtfs 8e iraLdevrcKijs d irepl rfy pcdracov dogocrocfdav ytyvdpcevos eXeyyos dv rep vvv Xoycp irapac^avevn p,r]8ev aAA’ r/p,Lv etvac XeyeaBco nX^v t) yevec yevvala O0(/)LOTbK'q.
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theaet. That is surely the best and most reasonable state of mind.
str. For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must assert that cross-questioning is the greatest and most efficacious of all purifications, and that he who is not cross-questioned, even though he be the Great King, has not been purified of the greatest taints, and is therefore uneducated and deformed in those things in which he who is to be truly happy ought to be most pure and beautiful.
theaet. Perfectly true.
str. Well then, who are those who practise this art ? I am afraid to say the sophists.
THEAET. Why SO ?
str. Lest we grant them too high a meed of honour.
theaet. But the description you have just given is very like someone of that sort.
str. Yes, and a wolf is very like a dog, the wildest like the tamest of animals. But the cautious man must be especially on his guard in the matter of resemblances, for they are very slippery things. However, let us agree that they are the sophists; for I think the strife will not be about petty discriminations when people are sufficiently on their guard.
theaet. No, probably not.
str. Then let it be agreed that part of the discriminating art is purification, and as part of purification let that which is concerned with the soul be separated off, and as part of this, instruction, and as part of instruction, education; and let us agree that the cross-questioning of empty conceit of wisdom, which has come to light in our present discussion, is nothing else than the true-born art of sophistry.
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©eai. Aeyecr^co /zev* drropu> 8e eycoye rjdrj 8td to ttoAAo. rretfcdvdai,, Tt ypij ttotc cos' dXrjdrj Xeyovra kol btKJXvpL^opevov eliretv ovra>? etvai rov aot/Marrjv.
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©EAI. KaAcos Aeyets.
19.	HE. IIpcoTov 817 aravTes oiov egavarrvevaa)-pev, Kal Trpds rjpa? avrovs BtaAoytaco/ze^a a/za ava-rravopevoi, <f>epe, drroaa rjp.lv 6 ao(/)t,arrj? Tre^avTat. doKco pev ydp,1 rd rrpojrov rjvpeOrj veoov Kai, TrXovalajv eppeados Orjpevrrjs.
©EAI. Nat.
HE. To 3e' ye devrepov epTropos n? rrepl rd, rrj? $vxfj? padrjpara.
©EAI. Ildpv ye.
HE. Tpirov Be apa ov rrepl ravra, ravra KdrrrjXo? dve<f>dvrj;
©eai. Nat, Kal reraprdv ye avrorrd)Xrj? rrepl rd, paOrjpara rjplv rjv.2
HE. ^OpOcds epvrjpdvevaa?. rreprrrov 8 e’yeo TTeipdaopai, pvrjpovevew rfjs ydp dycoviariKfj? rrepl Xoyov? rjv n? ddXrjrij?, rrjv epLarcKrjv rexvrjv d(/)O)ptcrpevo?.
©EAI. ydp ovv.
HE. To ye prjv eKrov dp^ia^rjrrjcapov pev, opa>? 8’ edepev avra) crvyx<^pr)aavre? 8oga>v eprrodicov padrjpacn rrepl tpvx'rjv KaOaprrjv avrov elvai.
©EAI. Havrarraai pev ovv.
1 ydp W; ydp dv BT.	2 ^v add. Heindorf.
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theaet. Let us agree to all that; but the sophist has by this time appeared to be so many things that I am at a loss to know what in the world to say he really is, with any assurance that I am speaking the truth.
str. No wonder you are at a loss. But it is fair to suppose that by this time he is still more at a loss to know how he can any longer elude our argument; for the proverb is right which says it is not easy to escape all the wrestler’s grips. So now we must attack him with redoubled vigour.
theaet. You are right.
str. First, then, let us stop to take breath and while we are resting let us count up the number of forms in which the sophist has appeared to us. First, I believe, he was found to be a paid hunter after the young and wealthy.
theaet. Yes.
str. And secondly a kind of merchant in articles of knowledge for the soul.
theaet. Certainly.
str. And thirdly did he not turn up as a retailer of these same articles of knowledge ?
theaet. Yes, and fourthly we found he was a seller of his own productions of knowledge.
str. Your memory is good; but I will try to recall the fifth case myself. He was an athlete in contests of words, who had taken for his own the art of disputation.
theaet. Yes, he was.
str. The sixth case was doubtful, but nevertheless we agreed to consider him a purger of souls, who removes opinions that obstruct learning.
theaet. Very true.
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232 he. TAp’ ovv evvoeis, otov eiriaTijpicw Tt$ ttoAAcov <J>aLVT]TCU, pLLas 8e Teyyijs dvopcaTL irpoa-ayopevi^TaL, to c/idvTaapLa tovto d)$ ovk eaB vyies, aAAa dijXov cos 6 irdaycov auro irpds TLva TeyyYjv ov SvVaTaL KOTL^etV CKCLVO aVTY}S €LS O TtdvTa TO. pLaBrjpvaTa ravra /SAe-ret, 8to Kal itoXXols dvdpiaaLv 3 /p c x \ v	/
avv evos tov eyovra aura irpoaayopeveL;
©eai. KtvSvvevet tovto tovty) tty] /xaAtora it€</>v-Kevai.
B 20. SE. tolvvv TjpLeis ye avTO ev tyj ZpyrtfcreL 3l* dpylav irdaycopLev, aAA’ dvaXaficopLev irpcoTov ti \	\	j \	3	✓	ex//
tcov Tre pi, tov oocpcoTTjv eiprjpLevajv. ev yap tl pLOL pLaXcoTa KaT€(/>dvq avTov pLrjvvov.
0EAI. To 7TOLOV;
SE. ’AvTiXoyLKov avTov e(f)apL€V ecval ttov.
©eai. Nat.
SE. Tt 8’; ov Kal to>v aXXcov avTov tovtov 8t3a-oKaXov ytyvecrBac;
©EAI. Tt plT)V;
SE. IjKOTrdipLev St], Ttepl tlvos dpa Kal (/>acrlv ot TOtOVTOt TTOLeLV aVTiXoyLKOVS. Y] 8e (TK€l/jLS YfpLLV e^ C dpyYjs eoTO) T7}8e tty). (f>epe, irepl tcov Belew, da dfiavfj tols ttoXXols, dpy lkovovs ytolovol tovto dpav;
0EAI. AeyeTaL yovv 1 irepl airrcw TavTa.
SE. Tt 8’ daa </>avepd yijs Te Kal ovpavov Kal T<bv irepl Ta TOtavTa;
©eai. Tt yap;
SE. ’AAAa pLYjv ev ye tols IdlaLS avvovalaLS, dizoTav yeveaecos Te Kal ovalas irepL KaTa iravTCW
1 yovv W ; o3y BT.
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str. Then do you see that when a man appears to know many things, but is called by the name of a single art, there is something wrong about this impiession, and that, in fact, the person who labours under this impression in connexion with any art is clearly unable to see the common principle of the art, to which all these kinds of knowledge pertain, so that he calls him who possesses them by many names instead of one ?
theaet. Something like that is very likely to be the case.
str. We must not let that happen to us in our search through lack of diligence. So let us first take up again one of our statements about the sophist. For there is one of them which seemed to me to designate him most plainly.
theaet. Which was it ?
str. I think we said he was a disputer.
theaet. Yes.
str. And did we not also say that he taught this same art of disputing to others ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now let us examine and see what the subjects are about which such men say they make their pupils able to dispute. Let us begin our examination at the beginning with this question: Is it about divine things which are invisible to others that they make people able to dispute ?
theaet. That is their reputation, at any rate.
str. And how about the visible things of earth and heaven and the like ?
theaet. Those are included, of course.
str. And furthermore in private conversations, when the talk is about generation and being in
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Xeyrpral tl, gvvLapLev d)s avrol re ovtclttcZv SeLvoi TOVS T€ dXXoVS OTL TTOLOVCTLV aTT€p aVTol SwCLTOVS j ©eai. HavTaTraaL ye.
D HE. Tl 8* av TTCpl VOpLCOV Kal ^VpLTrdvTCW TOJV TToXlTlKCOV, dp* OVX Vmff)(yOWTaL TTOLeZv ap.cfjLaP'Y]-TTJTLKOVS 1;
©eai. OvSeis yap av avrots, cos cttos evrreZv, 8ieXeyero pnj tovto vTTLax^ovpLevoLS.
HE. Ta ye pLTjv Trepl Traacov Te Kal Kara pLLav eKaaTTjV Texvrpv, a 8eZ Trpos cKaorrov avTov tov 8ijptovpyov avTevneZv, 8e8r]pLO(JLO)pLeva ttov Karate-flXrpraL yeypapLpLeva tco ftovXopLevcp pLadeZv.
©EAI. Ta tlparrayopeLa pLOL cfjalveL Trepl Te TtaX^s E /cat tojv aXAcov reyvd)v elprjKevaL.
HE. Kat ttoXXcov ye, co pLaKapce, erepcov. arap 8rj to tt]s avTLXoyLKxjs TexvvjS ap* ovk ev Kec/iaXaup Trepl TravTcvv Trpos dpL(/>L(yPT]TTjaLV iKav'q tls dvvapLLS eoLK* eivai;
©EAI. Oaiverai yovv ax^8ov ov8ev vttoXltt€Zv.
HE. Sv St} Trpos Oeajv, co TraZ, SvvaTov rjyeZ tovto; Taxa ydp av vpueZs pLev dgirrepov ot veoL Trpos ai>TO ^XeTTOLTe, TjpLeZs 8e dpL^XvTepov.
233 ©eai. To ttoZov, Kal Trpos tl pLaXurTa XeyeLs; ov ydp tto) Karavod) to vvv eparrcopLevov.
HE. Ei TrdvTa errLOTaudaL TLva dvdpd)7ra>v eaTL dvvaTov.
©eai. MaKapiov pLevT* av TjpLcdv, co ^eve, rjv to yevos. n/>	\	/
cos ovv av TTOTe tls Trpos ye tov emcrra-pLevov avTos dveTrLcrTTjpLLvv cov dvvaiT av vyies tl Xeycov avTeiireZv;
1 d,u<piaflyr>]TiKOiJs] d/j.<pio'l3'i')TLKOu$ T.
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general, we know (do we not?) that they are clever disputants themselves and impart equal ability to others.
theaet. Certainly.
str. And how about laws and public affairs in general ? Do they not promise to make men able to argue about those ?
theaet. Yes, for nobody, to speak broadly, would attend their classes if they did not make that promise.
str. However in all arts jointly and severally what the professional ought to answer to every opponent is written down somewhere and published that he who will may learn.
theaet. You seem to refer to the text-books of Protagoras on wrestling and the other arts.
str. Yes, my friend, and to those of many other authors. But is not the art of disputation, in a word, a trained ability for arguing about all things ?
theaet. Well, at any rate, it does not seem to leave much out.
str. For heaven’s sake, my boy, do you think that is possible ? For perhaps you young people may look at the matter with sharper vision than our duller sight.
theaet. What do you mean and just what do you refer to ? I do not yet understand your question.
str. I ask whether it is possible for a man to know all things.
theaet. If that were possible, Stranger, ours would indeed be a blessed race.
str. How, then, can one who is himself ignorant say anything worth while in arguing with one who knows?
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©EAI. OvSa/zd)?.
rp /	>	5*	V 1	~ O /
HE. it ttot ovv av €lt) to ty]$ crocpicrTiKrjs ovva-pecos Oavpa;
0EAI. Tov 8y 7T€pi;
B HE. Ka0* OV Tiva TpOTTOV TTOT€ Svvarot TOIS veois 8dgav TrapaaKeva^eiv, a)$ eicrl irdvTa ttovtiov avTOi ao<f)d)TaTOi. 8fjXov yap d>$ et /zvyre avTeXeyov 6p0COS pT}T€ CKeiVOlS €<f>alvOVTO} (jiaiVOpeVOl T€ et prfiev aS paXXov €.86kovv Sia rfy dptfaiaftiyrTjaiv eivai </>povipoi, to aov1 8-q tovto, ayoXfj ttot* av avTOis tis xpr/paTa 8i8ovs 'qdeXev av tovtcov avTatv pa07]TT)s yiyveudai.
©eai.	pevr* dv.
EE. Nw 8e y* eOeXovcriv;
©EAI. Kat pdXa.
0 HE. Ao/covat yap, oipai, Trpos ravra eTTtar^-/	9/	»	\
p,ova)s avroL irpos aiT€p avTcAeyovcrw.
0EAI. ndJs yap ov;
EE. Apcoat 8e ye tovto Trpos aTravTa, <f>apev; ©EAI. Nat.
EE. Ilavra apa ao(/>oi tols pafhyrais </>aivovTai.
©EAI. Tt pry;
EE. Ovk ovtcs y€" a8vvaTOV yap tovto ye etftdvrj. 0EAI. lid)? yap ovk a8vvaTOv;
21. EE. /Xo^aaTiKr/v apa Tiva Trepl TravTivv erricmripTfV d aoif>icrTTis ^piv, dXX* ovk dX^Qeiav eyiov dvaTre^avTai.
1 rd aor] rbaov BTW.
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theaet. He cannot at all.
str. 1 lien what in the world can the magical power of the sophistical art be ?
theaet. Magical power in what respect ?
str. In the way in which they are able to make young men think that they themselves are in all matters the wisest of men. For it is clear that if they neither disputed correctly nor seemed to the young men to do so, or again if they did seem to dispute rightly but were not considered wiser on that account, nobody, to quote from you,1 would care to pay them money to become their pupil in these subjects.
theaet. Certainly not.
str. But now people do care to do so ?
theaet. Very much.
str. Yes, for they are supposed, I fancy, to have knowledge themselves of the things about which they dispute.
theaet. Of course.
str. And they do that about all things, do they not ?
theaet. Yes.
str. Then they appear to their pupils to be wise in all things.
theaet. To be sure.
str. Though they are not; for that was shown to be impossible.
theaet. Of course it is impossible.
str. Phen it is a sort of knowledge based upon mere opinion that the sophist has been shown to possess about all things, not true knowledge.
1 Cf. 232 d.
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p ©eai. riaPTaTracri /zev ovv, Kal KLvSvveveL ye to vvv elpTjpbevov opdorara Trepl avrcov eiprjarOai.
HE. Aa/?cu/z€V tolvvv aa(/>earep6v tl Trapabeeypa Trepl tovtcov.
0EAI. To TTOLOV 877;
HE. To8e. Kal pLOL Trecpd) Trpooeyajv tov vovv eft pLaXa arroKplvaaOaL.
®EAI. To ttolov;
EE. Ei tl$ (flair) pr] XeyeLV /zt^S* dvriXeycLV, aAAa TTOLeiv Kal Bpav pbLa re^vr/ gwarravra err lot a-aOcu TrpdypLara.
E ®EAI. 11109 rravra elrres;
EE. T^v dpxY]V tov pvjOevTOS av y* rjpLLV evdvs ayvoeis' rd yap ^vyrravra, cos eoucas, ov p,av6d-
veis-
©eai. Ov yap ovv.
EE. Aeyco tolvvv ae Kal epee rcov Trdvrcov Kal Trpds t)[ilv raAAa £a>a /cat SepSpa.
©eai. Ilais- XeyeLs;
EE. El' tls epee Kal ae Kal raAAa ^ura TrdvTa TTOL'qaeLV 1 (/)alr).
0EAI. Tim By] Xeycov ttjv TrolrjaLv; ov yap 8t) 234 yecopyov ye epees Tcva* Kal yap ^(pcov avrov clttcs TTOLTjT'pV.
EE. <&Y]pLL, Kal Trpos ye OaXarTYjs Kal yrjs 2 Kal ovpavov Kal dedov Kal tcov dXXcov ^vpLTravrcov' Kal tolvvv Kal rayy TroLr/aas avrcov eKaara rravv a/LLKpov vopciapLaros arrobl8oraL.
0EAI. IlaiSca)/ XeyeLs revd.
EE. Ti'Se'; ryv rov Xeyovros otl irdvra ol8c Kal
1 Trorfaeiv W ; irot-qacv BT. 2 Kai yijs W; om. BT.
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theaet. Certainly; and I shouldn’t be surprised if that were the most accurate statement we have made about him so far.
str. Let us then take a clearer example to explain this.
theaet. What sort of an example ?
str. This one ; and try to pay attention and to give a very careful answer to my question.
theaet. What is the question ?
str. If anyone should say that by virtue of a single art he knew how, not to assert or dispute, but to do and make all things—
theaet. What do you mean by all things ?
str. You fail to grasp the very beginning of what I said; for apparently you do not understand the word “all.”
theaet. No, I do not.
str. I mean you and me among the “all,” and the other animals besides, and the trees.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. If one should say that he would make you and me and all other created beings.
theaet. What would he mean by “ making ” ? Evidently you will not say that he means a husbandman ; for you said he was a maker of animals also.
str. Yes, and of sea and earth and heaven and gods and everything else besides; and, moreover, he makes them all quickly and sells them for very little.
theaet. This is some joke of yours.
str. Yes? And when a man says that he knows all things and can teach them to another for a small
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~ »z	’X o o z >	n /	x »	»x .*
ravra erepov av oioageiev oAiyov Kai, ev oAiya) ypdvip, picdv ov rraiSidv vopnareov;
©eai. II dvr cos rrov.
Be. IlaiBid? Se e\et? 17 ti reyviKcbrepov rj Kal z	to 15 x	/
yapieorepov eioos T] ro /iip/iyrucov;
©EAI. OvSapicos' irdpwroXv yap el pi] Kas e?8o?
els dv irdvra gvXXaftdw Kal a^eSop TroiKiXdrrarov.
22.
eivai rovro,
BE. Ovkovv rov y' vmayvovpievov Svvardv pna reyyrj irdvra iroieiv yiyvdxrKopiev irov on pnpLTQpiara Kal 6p,d)vvp,a tcov ovrcov
direpya^opievos rfj ypafiiKij reyvY] Swards ecrrai rovs dvorjrovs nw veaw iratSaw, iroppaidev rd
/	’O'	/	\	/) /	e </
yeypa/z/zeva €itlo€1,kvvs> AavUavew <v$ ori/rrep av flovXrflf] Spdv, rovro iKavcoraros dw diroreXeiv >/
epyco t
©eai. nd)? yap ov; 'T'Z OX O z	X X -X Z	T >
BE. li de oiq; irepi rovs Aoyovs ap
C
ov irpocr-
SoKcop,ev eivai nva dXXijv reyyrjv, rj a^ Svvardv dv rvyydvet 1 rovs veovs Kal en ir6ppa> rd>v irpaypidrcw rrjs aXrjOelas a</>eord>ras Sia ra>v arrow rois Xoyois yo7]reveiv, SeiKvvvras eiSa>Xa Xeyopieva irepi irdvruw, axrre iroieiv aXT/Orj SoKeiv XeyeoOai Kai rov Xeyovra Si] ao(f)d)rarov irdvrcov arravr> eivai;
©EAI. T/ yap ovk dv eirj dXXr] ns roiavrr) TdxvT];
BE. Tov? ttoXXovs ovv, co Qeatriqre, ra>v rore aKOvdvrcov ap' ovk dvdyKT) ypdvov re eireXOovros avrois ikovov Kal Trpoiovcrrjs rjXiKias rois re often TTpooTTiTTrovras eyyvdev Kal Sid 7ra07]fjidrajv dvayKa-t,op,evovs evapycos e^dirreadai rcov dvrcov, p,era-
1 rj aS Svi'ardi' bv rvyxavei Burnet; -f) (77 T) 01) Swaritv al Tvyxaveiv BT; p dv Svvarbv aS rcyxaret Madvig.
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price in a little time, must we not consider that a joke ?
theaet. Surely we must.
str. And is there any more artistic or charming kind of joke than the imitative kind ?
theaet. Certainly not; for it is of very frequent occurrence and, if I may say so, most diverse. Your expression is very comprehensive.
str. And so we recognize that he who professes to be able by virtue of a single art to make all things will be able by virtue of the painter’s art, to make imitations which have the same names as the real things, and by showing the pictures at a distance will be able to deceive the duller ones among young children into the belief that he is perfectly able to accomplish in fact whatever he wishes to do.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Well then, may we not expect to find that there is another art which has to do with words, by virtue of which it is possible to bewitch the young through their ears with words while they are still standing at a distance from the realities of truth, by exhibiting to them spoken images of all things, so as to make it seem that they are true and that the speaker is the wisest of all men in all things ?
theaet. Why should there not be such another art ?
str. Now most of the hearers, Theaetetus, when they have lived longer and grown older, will perforce come closer to realities and will be forced by sad experience 1 openly to lay hold on realities ; they
1 Apparently a reference to a proverbial expression. Cf. Hesiod, Works, 216 tyvw Trafi&v, Herodotus, i. 207 rd Tra^/zara p.ad'qfi.a.Ta,
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fldXXeev Tas tot€ yevopevas 8d£as, coore crpeKpd pev c^aeveaQae ra /xeyaAa, yaXerra 8e rd pa8ta, Kat ravra Trdvrrj dvarerpde^Oae rd ev rots Xdyoes ef>avracrpara vrd redv ev rats yrpdgeorev epycov rapayevopeveov ;
©eai. *£)? yovv epol rr/XeKcdSe ovre Kptvae. otpae 8e Kal epe redv ere Trdppeodev dc/fearyjKoreov eevae.
HE. Toeyapovv r/pets ere ol8e irdvres rreepaudpeOa Kal vvv reepedpeda evs eyyvrara avev redv TraOypareov Trpoadyeev. rrepl 8’ ovv rov aoc/>ecrrov rd8e poe Xeye’ vrdrepov rjS'q rovro aac^es, ore redv yorjrew eerre res, peprjrrjs eov reov ovrew, i] oearaQopev ere prj yrepl oaeovrep dvreXeyeev 8oKet Svvaros eevae, Trepi roerovrew Kai ras CTrear^pas aXydcds e)(ew rvyyavee;
©EAI. Kai Treds dv, eo geve; aAAa ayeSdv t]8y] craves €K redv eepyjpeveov, ore redv rrjs TraeSeas per-e%dvrcov eerre res eis.1
HE. rdyra pev 8t] Kal peprprrjv apa Oereov avrov reva.
©eai. Ilais ydp ov Oereov;
23. HE. "Aye 8r], vvv r/perepov epyov TjSrj rdv drjpa prjKer* avetvae' a^eSdv ydp avrov TrepeeeXy-e/>apev ev ape^epX'qarpeKed reve redv ev rots Xdyoes 7T€pL ra rocavra opyavaw, coare ovkct & eKcpevg&Tcu rd8e ye.
©EAI. To 3 770tov;
1	tis eh Heusde; ns fiepwv els BT (giving els to the stranger); tis /J,epuv els W.
2	oiK^T W ; OVK l-Tl B ; OVK T.
3	rd W; om. BT.
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will have to change the opinions which they had at first accepted, so that what was great will appear small and what was easy, difficult, and all the apparent truths in arguments will be turned topsy-turvy by the facts that have come upon them in real life. Is not this true ?
theaet. Yes, at least so far as one of my age can judge. But I imagine I am one of those who are still standing at a distance.
str. Iherefore all of us elders here will try, and are now trying, to bring you as near as possible without the sad experience. So answer this question about the sophist: Is this now clear, that he is a kind of a juggler, an imitator of realities, or are we still uncertain whether he may not truly possess the knowledge of all the things about which he seems to be able to argue ?
theaet. How could that be, my dear sir ? Surely it is pretty clear by this time from what has been said that he is one of those whose business is entertainment.
str. 1 hat is to say, he must be classed as a juggler and imitator.
theaet. Of course he must.
STR. Look sharp, then ; it is now our business not to let the beast get away again, for we have almost got him into a kind of encircling net of the devices we employ in arguments about such subjects, so that he will not now escape the next thing.
theaet. What next thing ?
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EE. To prj ov tov yevovs eivai tov rcov Bavparo-ttolcov ti? els.
©eai. Ka/zoi tovto ye ovtco 7repi avrov £vv8ok€l.
EE. AeSoKTai1 tolvw oti rdyLura 8LaLpelv rr/v el^coXoTTOLLKriv reyvpv, Kal Karaftdvras cis avTz/v, eav pev rjpas evBvs 6 oofbcurr^s wropeuvr), crvAAa/?eiv avrov Kara ra eTreoraXpeva vtto tov flaocXcKov C Xoyov, KOLKelvcp 7rapa86vras aTrot/rtjvai rrjv dypav’ edv S’ apa Kara pepr] Trjs pLp'rpcKTp 8vrjraL tty], ^vvaKoXovBeZv avrcp dcacpoavras del ttjv vnodeyo-pevrjv avrov potpav, cat creep dv X'qc/jOfj. Trdvrcos ovre ovros ovre aAAo yevos ovoev prj rrore eK<pvyov eTTev^TjraL rrjv rcov ovtco dwapcvcw peTLevai Kad’ eKaara re Kal em iravra pedo8ov.
©eai. Aeyecs ev, Kal ravra ravrr} TTOLTjTeov.
EE. KaTa 8r] tov TTapeXr]XvOdra rponov ryjs D Siaipe'oecos1 eymye poi Kal vvv t/jalvopaL 8vo KaOopav eiSij rfjs ptpTjTiK'rjs' tyjv Se fyyrovpevTjV I8eav, ev OTtorepcp Trod' Tjpcv odaa rvyydvcL, Kara-paOecv ov8e7rco pot 8oku> vvv 8vvaro$ elvaL.
©eai. Sv S’ aAA’ ei7T€ Trparrov Kal 8leXe rjpLV, rive rd) 8vo Xeyeis.
EE. Miav pev rrjv €LKaaTLKT]V dpaw ev avrfj reyvTjv. eori S’ avrT) paXiara, oirdrav Kara ras tov Trapa8eLyparos ovpperplas tls ev pr]K€L Kal TrXdreL Kal flaOeL, Kal repos tovtols gtl ypcopara \	/	C /	O \
anoocoovs ra TTpocrr/KOvra CKacrroLS, tt]v tov
pcpij paros yeveaw aTrepyd&yraL. ©eai. 77 S’; ov redvres ot
eTTLyecpovoL 8par;
1	SeSoKTai] StSeucrcu. BT;
2	cKaarocs Stobaeus, W;
Tt TOUT’
ScSclktcu, W.
CKacrrcus BT.
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str. The conclusion that he belongs to the class of conjurers.
theaet. I agree to that opinion of him, too.
str. It is decided, then, that we wall as quickly as possible divide the image-making art and go own into it, and if the sophist stands his ground against us at first, we will seize him by the orders of re jS°j- °Ul king, then deliver him up to the kino-and display his capture. But if he tries to take cover in any of the various sections of the imitative art, we must follow him, always dividing the section into which he has retreated, until he is caught. For assuredly neither he nor any other creature will ever boast of having escaped from pursuers who are able to follow up the pursuit in detail and everywhere in this methodical way.
theaet. You are right. That is what we must do.
str. To return, then, to our previous method of division, I think I see this time also two classes of imitation, but I do not yet seem to be able to make out in which of them the form we are seeking is to be found.
theaet. Please first make the division and tell us what two classes you mean.
str. I see the likeness-making art as one part of imitation. This is met with, as a rule, whenever anyone produces the imitation by following the proportions of the original in length, breadth, and depth, and giving, besides, the appropriate colours to each part.
theaet. Y es, but do not all imitators try to do this ?
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HE. Ovkovv octol ye to>v peydXcov ttov ti TrAaTTOV-atv epyatv t) ypd^overw. el yap aTroStSotev ty)v tcov KaXd)v dXx)fhvriv ovppeTplav, otod' oti, opiKpoTepa 236 pev tov Sc'ovtos Ta dva>, pel^co 8e Ta KaTU> I t jwqxxxx r n	> O» » //>
cpatt'OtT av ota to Ta pev Troppcvvev, Ta o eyyvuev Tjpdiv dpacrdac.
©eai. Ilavv pev ovv.1
HE. TAp’ ovv ov yalpebv to dXrjdes edaavTes ot Brjpbovpyol vvv ov Tas ovuas avppeTplas, aAAa Tas' Sofovoa? elvac KaXds tols eaSdiXoLs evairepyd^ovTaL; ©EAI. Haw pev ovv.2
HE. To pev dpa eTepov ov eLKova KoXetv;
©EAI. Nat.
dcKacov, clkos ye ov,
HE. Kat rrjs ye pLpT)TLKjjs
HE. Kat TT)S ye pLpT)TLKT)S TO €7tI TOVTCp pepo? KXrjTeov, OTrep e’lrropev ev to) irpdoOev, eLKaoTLKrjv;
©EAI. YdXrjTeov.
HE. Tt Se'; to cbaLvdpevov pev 8ta tyjv ovk ck koXov Oeav eobKevcu rat KaXa>, 8vvapiv 8e et Tt? XdfloL rd TT)Xt,Kavra lkclvcvs opav, prfi' eLKos di (f)Y](ri,v eoLKevaL, Tt KaXovpev; dp' ovk, e-ireLTrep (fraLverat, pev, colkc 3e ov, <f>dvTacrpa;
©EAI. Tt ptfv;
HE. Ovkovv TrapnoXv Kal Kara ttjv ^wypa^lav C tovto to pepo? eaTi Kal koto, ^vpiraoav pLprjTLKijv;
©EAI. II co? 8’ ov;
HE. T^p 8r) (/>dvTaapa3 aAA’ ovk eu<6va airepya-(ppevTjv Teyvrjv dp' ov <f>avTaaTLKT)v dpOoraT dv TrpooayopevoLpev ;
1	Trapv fj&v oZv T, Stobaeus; om. B.
2	Tra.vv /J.ev <rth> BT ; iravTairacrt ye W.
3	^>dpraa/z.a W ; ^at'raa/avra BT.
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str. Not those who produce some large work of scu pture or painting. For if they reproduced the true proportions of beautiful forms, the upper parts, you know, would seem smaller and the lower parts larger than they ought, because we see the ormer from a distance, the latter from near at hand.
theaet. Certainly.
str. So the artists abandon the truth and give their figures not the actual proportions but those which seem to be beautiful, do they not ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. That, then, which is other, but like, we may fairly call a likeness, may we not ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And the part of imitation which is concerned with such things, is to be called, as we called it before, likeness-making ?
theaet. It is to be so called.
str. Now then, what shall we call that which appears, because it is seen from an unfavourable position, to be like the beautiful, but which would not even be likely to resemble that which it claims to be like, if a person were able to see such large works adequately ? Shall we not call it, since it appears, but is not like, an appearance ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. And this is very common in painting and in all imitation ?
theaet. Of course.
str. And to the art which produces appearance, but not likeness, the most correct name we could give would be “ fantastic art,” would it not ?
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©eai. lie) Av ye.
sE. 1 OVTO) TOLVVV TO) OVO €A€yOV SLOT] TT]S €600)40-noiiKxjs, eiKaariKTjV Kal t^avraariKTqv.
©EAI. 'OpOeos.
HE. ”0 3e ye Kat tot* Tjpcfieyvdovv, ev1 irorepa2 tov ao^>iarx]v Oereov, ovSe vvv rrev dvvapai Oedcra-D adai era</>eos, aAA’ ovreos Oavpaards dvxjp3 Kal Kandeiv rrayyaXeiros, errel Kal vvv pdXa ev Kal Kop^cos cis diropov el8os diepevvtfaacrflai Kara-Tree^evyev.
©EAI. ’’Eot/cep.
EE. ’Ap’ ovv avrd yiyveoaKOov gvp</>x]s, xj ere otov pvpXj TIS VTTO TOV X6yOV CTWeidlOpeVOV CFVV€TT€-(TTTacraTO4 * Trpds rd rayy gopt/yrprai;
©EAI. Lievs' Kal irpds rl& tovto eipxjKas;
24.	EE, Ovreos, do paKapie, eerpev ev Travrd-E TraoL yaXeTtfj aKeif/ei. rd yap <f>alveo0ai tovto Kal rd doKeiv, elvai, 8e p/r), Kal rd Xeyecv pev drra, dXxjdT] 3e pr), Travra ravrd ean peard, arroplas del ev ra> TrpderOev ypdvcp Kal vvv. ottcos yap elxTOvra XPV fav&j Xeyeiv r/ 3ogd£ew ovreos elvai, Kal tovto t/>Oeygdpevov evavTioXoyla pYj avveyeadai, Travrd-237 rracnv, cu Oealr'qre, yaXeirdv.
©EAI. Tt 3??;
EE. TeraXpr/Kev 6 Xdyos ovros VTroOetrOat, rd px) ov elvai" ipevdos yap ovk dv aXXeos eyiyvero ov. YlappeviSxjs Se o peyas, a> rrai, rraioiv xjpiv ovaiv
1 h add. Bessanonis liber.
2 iror^pa B; irorepa TW.
3 avTip Bekker ; dvpp BT.
4 crweTreffirdaaTo W ; vvv tireffirdcraTO BT.
6 ri W; Sti BT.
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theaet. By all means.
str. These, then, are the two forms of the imagemaking art that I meant, the likeness-making and the fantastic.
theaet. You are right.
str. But I was uncertain before in which of the two the sophist should be placed, and even now I cannot see clearly. The fellow is really wonderful and very difficult to keep in sight, for once more, in the very cleverest manner he has withdrawn into a baffling classification where it is hard to track him.
theaet. So it seems.
str. Do you assent because you recognize the fact, or did the force of habit hurry you along to a speedy assent ?
theaet. What do you mean, and why did you say that ?
str. We are really, my dear friend, engaged in a very difficult investigation; for the matter of appearing and seeming, but not being, and of saying things, but not true ones—all this is now and always has been very perplexing. You see, Theaetetus, it is extremely difficult to understand how a man is to say or think that falsehood really exists and in saying this not be involved in contradiction.
theaet. Why ?
str. This statement involves the bold assumption that not-being exists, for otherwise falsehood could not come into existence. But the great Parmenides, my boy, from the time when we were children to
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dp^dpevds re xat Sia tcXovs tovto dTrepapToporo, TTC^rj re coSe GKacTTOTC Xeyayv Kal p,era p&rpayv
ov yap pr/ ttots tovto dapfj,1 (/rrjalv, etvab prj eovra’ aAAa av tt/ctS’ a<^’ o8ov db^pevos 2 elpye vdrjpa.
B Trap" CKCtvov T€ ovv papTvpevrab, Kal pdXbaTO ye 8r] TtavTcov 6 Xdyos avTos3 dv drjXcoaeLe pdrpLa fiaaavbaOels. tovto ovv avTo 'npayrov Oeaacvpeda, el prj tl aob dbat^epeb.
®EAI. To pev epdv ottt) ftovXec Ttdeao, tov de Xoyov rj fteXTbOTa dbegebab aKOirdbv aurds Te lOl Ka/Jie Kara TavTY/v Tijv ooov aye.
25.	HE. ’AAAa xprj dpav tovto. koI pob Xeye' to pr]dapd>s ov ToXpojpev ttov (f>6eyyea0aL;
©eai. Ficos’ yap ov;
HE. Mt) toIvvv epbdos eveKa prfie Trabdbds, aAA* C el CTTTOvbfj4 5 8eob avvvo'ijoavTd Tbva airoKplvaadab TOJV OKpOOTOiV 7TOI XPV TOVVOp’ eiTb^epCLV TOVTO TO /I?) OP * TL OOKOV/ULCV aV €L$ TL KCLL &7TL 7TOLOV (LVTOV Te KaTaxprjaaaOab Kal tco TTVvdavopevcp 8eLKvdvab;
0EAI. XaA€7TOP 7]pOV KCLL a^OOV €L7T€LV OLU) y€ c/jlol TTavTairacrLV airopov.
HE. ’AAA’ ovv tovto ye 8fjXov, otl t<ov ovtcuv i / a \ X t\ > i / €771 Tl TO pr] OV OVK OLOTeOV.
0EAI. liens’ yap dv;
z-x> ~ ’	!	’	» ' XU 5 0’’' '
HE. {jvkovv evebTrep ovk errb to ov, ovo errb to ti (f>epcvv dp0a>s dv Tb$ <j>epob.
1 tovto Saw Simplicius; tovt’ ovScl/j-V BT.
2 8itf)/j.ei>o$ BTW (Si^aios 258 d).
3 avTos W ; oSros BT.
4 aXX’ el aTTOvSrj Bekker; dXXijs irov 3r] B ; aXX'fy crirovSy T.
5 ri] 8ti TW.	6 ti om. BT.
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the end of his life, always protested against this and constantly repeated both in prose and in verse:
Never let this thought prevail, saith he, that not-being is ; But keep your mind from this way of investigation.
So that is his testimony, and a reasonable examination of the statement itself would make it most absolutely clear. Let us then consider this matter first, if it s all the same to you.
theaet. Assume my consent to anything you wish. Consider only the argument, how it may best be pursued; follow your own course, and take me along with you.
str. Very well, then. Now tell me ; do we venture to use the phrase absolute not-being ?
THEAET. Of course.
str. If, then, not merely for the sake of discussion or as a joke, but seriously, one of his pupils were asked to consider and answer the question “ To what is the designation <not-being ’ to be applied ? ” how do we think he would reply to his questioner, and how would he apply the term, for what purpose,' and to what object ?
theaet. Ihat is a difficult question; I may say that for a fellow like me it is unanswerable.
str. But this is clear, anyhow, that the term “not-being ” cannot be applied to any being.
theaet. Of course not.
str. And if not to being, then it could not pioperly be applied to something, either.
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©EAI. Irais' 877;
D HE. Kai TOVTO TjpLV 1TOV (favcpOV, O)$ Kal TO “ ti ” tovto prjpa €77* ovTi Xeyopev €Kaaror€‘ jjbovov yap avro Aeyew, UMJirep yvpwov Kac aTrrjprjiia)-/	>	\	v	e /	5 <> /	T /
pLtvov airo raw ovru)v amwraw, aovvarov* tj yap; ©EAI. *A8waTOV.
HE. TApa tt/Sc CTKO77COV ^vptfpps cos avayKT) tov tl XeyovTa ev ye tl Xeyecv;
©EAI. Ovtcos.
HE. ’Evos yap 8y to ye “ ti ” fipcreLS appeiov elvab, to 8e “ tlvc ” 8volv, to 8e “ TLves ” ttoXXcov. ©eai. II cos yap ov;
E HE. Tov 8e 8r] prj tl Xeyovra dvayKaioTarov, cos eoLKe, TravTanaaL prfiev Xeyew.
©eai. 'XvayKaLOTaTov pev ovv.
HE. TAp* ovv ov8e tovto (jvyx(opr]Teov, to tov tolovtov XeyeLV pev,1 XeyeLV pevTOL prfiev, aAA’ ovoe AeyeLV <paTeov, os y av eiTLxeLprj pr} ov <pvey-yecrOaL;
©eai. TeAos yovv av arropias o Xoyos ^xol.
238	26. HE. M^ttco pey* eLTTYjS’ ctl ydp, a> pa-
KapLe, earn, Kal TavTa ye tcov diropLcov 77 peytcrrq Kal 7rpd)T7]. Trepl ydp avTTjv avTov ttjv apxY]V ovaa TvyxdveL.
©eai. Heos* ^?7?; Xeye Kal prftev aTroKVTjaYjs.
EE. 1 co pev ovtl ttov irpocryevoLT av tl tojv »	rr
ovtojv eTepov;
©eai. Hais ydp ov;
HE. M17 ovtl 8e tl 2 tojv ovtovv apa TrpoayLyveoOaL tftYjcropev SwaTOV clvol;
1	ri BT; ti om. Schleiennacher.
2	6vti 84 ri] 8v 8^ ti B ; 6vti 8^ T.
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THEAET. How COuld it ?
str. And this is plain to us, that we always use the word “ something” of some being, for to speak of “ something” in the abstract, naked, as it were, and disconnected from all beings is impossible, is it not ?
theaet. Yes, it is.
str. You assent because you recognize that he who says something must say some one thing ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And you will agree that “ something ” or “some” in the singular is the sign of one, in the dual of two, and in the plural of many.
theaet. Of course.
str. And he who says not something, must quite necessarily say absolutely nothing.
theaet. Quite necessarily.
str. Then we cannot even concede that such a person speaks, but says nothing? We must even declare that he who undertakes to say “ not-being ” does not speak at all ?
theaet. The argument could go no further in perplexity.
str. Boast not too soon ! For there still remains, my friend, the first and greatest of perplexities. It affects the very beginning of the matter.
theaet. What do you mean ? Do not hesitate to speak.
str. To that which is may be added or attributed some other thing which is ?
theaet. Of course.
str. But shall we assert that to that which is not anything which is can be attributed ?
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©eai. Kat ttcos;
EE. ’Aptfyxov 8r/ rov gvpiravTa raw ovtcov TL0GpGV.
©eai. EtTrep ye /cat aAAo Tt 0gtgov cos ov.
EE. Mt) TOLVVV p/7}8’ €7Tt^etptO/XeV dpL0pOV pY]TG irXfj0O$ pT]TG TO GV 7Tpb$ TO pT] OV 7TpOCF(/)GpGLV.
©eai. Ovkovv av dp0a>$ ye, d>$ golkgv, gttlxgl-potpGV, d)$ cfrqcrLv 6 Xoyos.
EE. Heos’ ovv av 7) 8ta tov ctto paros d>0by£ai.TO dv tl$ Tj Kal TTj Starota to Trapavrav Aa/3ot Ta pr] ovTa t) to pr) dv xatpls dpL0pov;
©EAI. Aeye tty);
EE. Mt) bvTa pev eTretSav XGycopGV, apa ov ttXy]0os GTTLX€LpOVp€V dpcdpOV TTpOCTTcfJevaL;
©EAI. Tt pr/v;
EE. Mt) ov oe, apa ov to gv av;
©EAI. Sa^eoraTa ye.
EE. Kat prjv ovtg dcKacov ye ovtg dp06v cf>apGV OV GTTLX^LpGLV pi] OVTL TTpOOappOTTGLV.
©eai. Aeyets dX^OGUTaTa.
EE. Hjvvvogls ovv d>s ovtg <J)0Gy£acrf)aL SwaTOV bp6a)S ovt’ glttglv ovtg StavoT^^vat TO pT] OV aVTO Kaff avTo, aAA’ gvtlv dbcavdriTov tg Kal appr/Tov Kal d</>0GyKTOV Kal aXoyov;
©eai. IlapTa-Traat pev ovv.
EE. ^Ap’ ovv GifjGvaapTjv dpTL Aeycov tyjv pcyc-UTY]V diroplav GpGLV aVTOV TTGpL;
©EAI. Tov 3e 1 GTl pGL^CO TLVa XdyGLV aAA^P GXOpGV;
EE. Tt 8g,2 a> 0avpdcaG; ovk gvvogls avTOLS tols
1 tov 82 in marg. T ; rode BT; to oe W; rl 82 in marg. al.; rb 82 (rl 82) . . . 2xov,ev attributed to the Stranger by Winckelmann and others.
2 ri 82 B; ri Sal T; rlva 8^ Winckelmann and others. 342
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plural of number to not-
theaet. Certainly not.
str. Now we assume that all number is among the things which are.
theaet. Yes, if anything can be assumed to be.
str. Then let us not even undertake to attribute either the singular or the being.
theaet. We should, apparently, not be right in undertaking that, as our argument shows.
str. How then could a man either utter in speech or even so much as conceive in his mind things which are not, or not-being, apart from number ?
theaet. Tell me how number is involved in such conceptions.
str. When we say “ things which are not,” do we not attribute plurality to them ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. And in saying “a thing which is not,” do we not equally attribute the singular number ?
theaet. Obviously.
str. And yet we assert that it is neither right nor fair to undertake to attribute being to not-being.
theaet. Very true.
str. Do you see, then, that it is impossible rightly to utter or to say or to think of not-being without any attribute, but it is a thing inconceivable, inexpressible, unspeakable, irrational ?
theaet. Absolutely.
str. Then was I mistaken just now in saying that the difficulty I was going to speak of was the greatest in our subject ?
theaet. But is there a still greater one that we can mention ?
str. Why, my dear fellow, don’t you see, by the
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Xe^etatv otl Kal tov eAey^opra ets diroptav Ka0l-X X 1\ t/	»	t /	>	<	»
GTY](JL TO [JLT) OV OVTCOS, OJCTTe, OITOTOV OVTO eiTL)(€LpY] tls eXeyyeLV, evavTLa avTov avTcp irepl ckclvo avayKa^ecrOaL XeyeLv;
©eai. II co? c/rps; elire ztl aa<f>eaTepov.
HE. OuSep Set to aa^ecrTcpov ev epol GKOiretv. E €ya> p,ev yap viroUepevos ovtc evos ovTe tojv itoXXoov to pLTj ov 8etv p,eTe)(eLV, apTL Te kol vvv V	<X > X it	X X iX X J f	f /
ovt(jos ev avTO eLprjKa' to pvq ov yap (pij/jLL. gvvLijs tol;
©eai. Nat.
HE. Kat pLTjv aS kol crpLLKpov epLirpoudev d(f>0ey-ktov Te avTO Kal appiyrov Kal dXoyov etfyrjv etvaL. gwerreL; r—i /	zs	\	if
©EAI. HvveiropLaL. ttu>s yap ov;
HE. Ovkovv to ye etvaL irpocrdirTeLV ireLpd)p,evos 239 evavTca tols irpoodev eXeyov;
©EAI. <I>atV€t.
HE. Tt tovto irpoadiTTOiV ov% d)s evt SteXe-yoprjv;
©eai. Nat.
EE. Kat p,Y)V dXoyov Te Xeycov Kal dpprjrov Kal a<pveyKTOv a>s ye irpos ev tov Aoyov eiroiovpLrps.
©eai. IIa>s 3’ ov;
EE. Oa^tev 8e ye 8etv, etirep 6p0a>s tls XegeL, p,r)Te d)s ev prjTe cos iroXXa ^Lopt^eLV auro, to irapdirav avTO KoXetv' evos yap €t§et /cat Kara TavTTjV dv Tr]v irpdapr^crLV irpoaayopevoLTO.
©eai. HavTairaai ye.
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very arguments we have used, that not-being reduces him who would refute it to such difficulties that when he attempts to refute it he is forced to contradict himself?
theaet. What do you mean ? Speak still more clearly.
str. You must not look for more clearness in me ; for although I maintained that not-being could have nothing to do with either the singular or the plural number, I spoke of it just now, and am still speaking of it, as one; for I say "that which is not.” You understand surely ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And again a little while ago I said it was inexpressible, unspeakable, irrational. Do you follow me ?
theaet. Yes, of course.
str Then when I undertook to attach the verb “to be” to not-being I was contradicting what I said before.
theaet. Evidently.
str. Well, then; when I attached this verb to it, did I not address it in the singular ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And when I called it irrational, inexpressible, and unspeakable, I addressed my speech to it as singular.
theaet. Of course you did.
str. But we say that, if one is to speak correctly, one must not define it as either singular or plural, and must not even call it " it ” at all; for even by this manner of referring to it one would be giving it the form of the singular.
theaet. Certainly.
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B 27. HE. Tov pev tolvvv epe y ctl tl tl$* av XeyoL; Kal yap -rrdXaL Kal rd vvv YjTTYjpevov dv <7	\	\	\ if	if\	tf	9
€VpOL TT€pL TOV TOV pYj OVTO$ eAey%OV. COOTS €V epoiye XeyovTL, KaOairep clttov, pYj crKOTrdipev ty[V dpdoXoylav Trepl to pri dv, aAA’ eta 2 8yj vvv ev crol crKei/jcvpeda.
©eai. Heos (frys;
EE. ’T0t YjpLLv ev Kal yevvauvs, are veos a>v, otl paXLUTa dvvacraL avvTelvas TreLpadr/TL, pr/re ovolav p,T)T€ TO ev pT]T€ TtXy}0OS dpL0pOV 7TpOOTL0els T(p pY] ovtl, /card to dpddv 3 c/)6ey£acr0aL tl Trepl avTOV.
0 0EAI. IIoAAij pevTf dv pe Kal aTorros eyoL irpo-Ovpla Trjs eTTLye.LpTjaeu)s, el ae TOLavf)' dpdtv TrdayovTa aurds" eTTLyeLpoLTjv.
EE. ’AAA’ el doKeL, oe pev Kal epe yalpeLV ecopev eats S’ dv tlvl dvvapevcp 8pdv tovto evTvyyavtvpev, pdypL tovtov Xeycvpev d)$ rravTOs paXXov Travovpycos » >r	t t \ z	s-ze.	rz-
cls aTTopov o crocpLtrTTis tottov KaTaoeovKev.
®EAI. Kat pdXa 3t] (fralveTaL.
EE. Totyapouv et rtva (/yrjcropev avTov eyeLV <f>av-D TaoTLKrjv Teyvrjv, padlcvs ck TavTYjs rrjs ypeias to)v Xdycov dvTLXap^avdpevos Y]pd)V el$ tovvovtlov aTrooTpei/reL tov$ Xoyovs, OTav eldcoXoTroLov avTov KaXcopev, dvepoyrdiv tl ttotc to TrapaTrav eldcoXov Xeyopev. OKOTreLV odv, c3 Oeatr^re, XPV> TfcS T(p veavla Trpds to epojrcdpevov aTTOKpcveLTaL.
0EAI. A^Aop otl (/j'qoopev Ta Te ev tols vdaca K(u KaroiTTpocs € LocoAa, ext kcu ra yeypapLp,€va Kal Ta TCTVTTcvpeva Kal raAAa oaa ttov tolovt ecrO* eTepa.
1	7* tl ris] re Tt	7^ &<■ yis T; in rt
ns W.	2 eta Bessarion’s copy; ia BT.
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str. But poor me, what can anyone say of me any longer ? For you would find me now, as always before, defeated in the refutation of not-being. So, as I said before, we must not look to me for correctness of speech about not-being. But come now, let us look to you for it.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. Come, I beg of you, make a sturdy effort, young man as you are, and try with might and main to say something correctly about not-being, without attributing to it either existence or unity or plurality.
theaet. But I should be possessed of great and absurd eagerness for the attempt, if I were to undertake it with your experience before my eyes.
str. Well, if you like, let us say no more of you and me; but until we find someone who can accomplish this, let us confess that the sophist has in most rascally fashion hidden himself in a place we cannot explore.
theaet. That seems to be decidedly the case.
str. And so, if we say he has an art, as it were, of making appearances, he will easily take advantage of our poverty of terms to make a counter attack, twisting our words to the opposite meaning; when we call him an image-maker, he will ask us what we mean by “image,” exactly. So, Theaetetus, we must see what reply is to be made to the young man’s question.
theaet. Obviously we shall reply that we mean the images in water and in mirrors, and those in paintings, too, and sculptures, and all the other things of the same sort.
$ to opObv B; tov opObv Xoyov T.
4 anoffTpe J/ei corr. T; aTTOTptyei BTW.
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28.
HE. Qavepds, co OeatTijTe, et croc/>ccrTr]V
ovy ecopaKcos.
©EAI. Tt 817;
HE. Aoget croc jxvetv 77 iravrairaaw ovk 6/JLfJLara.
©eai. Ila)?;
HE. T^v diroKpccnv orav ovrcos avrcp 8c8cps ed,v ev KarorrrpoLS t) irXaGpcacrc Xeyrjs re, KarayeXauerac crov rcov Xoycov, orav cos fiXeirovrc Xeyrjs avrcp, 240 irpouirocovpbevos ovre Karoirrpa ovre vSara ycyvco-okciv ovre rd irapdirav oi/jcv, rd S’ eK rcov Xoycov epcorryrec are pedvov.
©EAI. II otov;
HE. To 8ta irdvrcov rovrcov a iroXXd. ecircov
rfficocras eve irpoaecirecv dvdpcarc cf)Oeygdpcevos ec8co-Xov €7Tt Traow cos ev dv. Xeye ovv Kal apcvvov pcr]8ev viroycopcov rdv dv8pa.
©EAI. Tt 8rjra, co ^eve, etdcoXov dv c/yacpcev etvai tcXy/v ye rd irpos rdXrjdbvdv dc/>cop,OLCop,evov erepov rocovrov;
HE. ''ULrepov 8e Xe'yeis rocovrov aX^Ocvov, eirl B rcvt rd rocovrov elites;
©EAI. Qv8ap,cds dXrjOcvdv ye, aAA’ eocKOs pcev.
HE. TApa rd dXi)0cvdv ovrcos ov Xeycov;
©eai. Ovrcos.
HE. Tt 8e; rd per] dXr]0cvdv dp* evavrcov dXrjOovs;
©eai. Tt pt/rpr;
EE. Ovk ovrcos ov apa Aeyecs to eocKos, ecirep avrd ye per] dXrjOcvdv epees.
1	6i'rws W; hvTwv B; om. T.
2	'iv T; oi>Kov B; ovk bv W.
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str. It is evident, Theaetetus, that you never saw a sophist.
theaet. Why?
str. He will make you think his eyes are shut or he has none at all.
theaet. How so ?
str. When you give this answer, if you speak of something in mirrors or works of art, he will laugh at your words, when you talk to him as if he could see. He will feign ignorance of mirrors and water and of sight altogether, and will question you only about that which is deduced from your words.
theaet. What is that ?
str. That which exists throughout all these things which you say are many but which you saw fit to call by one name, when you said “ image ” of them all, as if they were all one thing. So speak and defend yourself. Do not give way to the man at all.
theaet. Why, Stranger, what can we say an image is, except another such thing fashioned in the likeness of the true one ?
str. Do you mean another such true one, or in what sense did you say “ such ” ?
theaet. Not a true one by any means, but only one like the true.
str. And by the true you mean that which really is ?
theaet. Exactly.
str. And the not true is the opposite of the true ?
theaet. Of course.
str. That which is like, then, you say does not really exist, if you say it is not true.
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0EAI. *AAA’ €OTt ye TTCO?.1
HE. Qvkovv 2 dX^Ocds ye, </>])$■•
0EAI. Ov yap ovv ttX^v y eiKcov ovra)?.
EE. Ovk ov a apa 4 ovrcos ecrnv ovtojs y/v Aeyopiev eiKova;
C ©EAI. KtvSvvevet TOtavTrjv nva TrevrAey^at avp,-TtAoKY]V TO pr] OV Tip OVTl, KOI paAa aTOTTOV.
HE. IIcos' yap ovk droTrov; opas yovv on Kat vvv 8 cd tyi? CTTaAAa^ecos1 ravriys' d TroAvKe^aAos' crocfxxrTrjs -qvdyKaK€v 7]p,a$ rd prj ov ovy eKovras dpoXoyeiv eivai ttcos.
©EAI. fOpco Kat pdXa.
HE. Tt 8e 8ij; TtjV reyvTjV avrov rlva a<f>opi-cravres rpjiiv avrols avp(f)O)veiv oloi re etrop,eOa;
©eai. II?) Kat rd TTOtdv n (f)ofiovp,€vos ovrco Xeyevs;
D EE. ('Orav Trepl rd cf)dvraap,a avrov aTrarav cf)d)p,ev Kal rpv reyvrjv eivai nva aTTar'qnKrjV avrov, rdre Trorepov ^evdr] do^a^ecv ttjv i/tv)(T]v Yjpuatv (j>T](jop,€v vtto rfjs eKeivov reyyrjs, r) ri ttot epovpev;
©eai. Tovto* ri yap av aAAo ecTratp-ev;
HE. 'FcvSt^S' S’ av 86^a earai rdvavria tols ovai do^a^ovaa, rj ttcos ;
©eai. Tavavria.
HE. A.eyecs dpa ra purj dvra do^d^ecv rrjv i/jev&fj 86^av;
©EAI. ’AvayKT).
E EE. Ildrepov p,7) eivai rd p/r) ovra 8o^a^ovcrav, u	t	\	>r
tj ttojs eivai ra pvqoapia)? ovra;
1	ttws Hermann; tfws; BT (the previous words being given to the stranger).
2	oUkovv W ; o^kovv T ; ovkov B.
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theaet. But it does exist, in a way, str. But not truly, you mean.
theaet. No, except that it is really a likeness.
str. Then what we call a likeness, though not really existing, really does exist?
theaet. Not-being does seem to have got into some such entanglement with being, and it is very absurd.
str. Of course it is absurd. You see, at any rate, how by this interchange of words the many-headed sophist has once more forced us against our will to admit that not-being exists in a way.
theaet. Yes, I see that very well.
str. Well then, how can we define his art without contradicting ourselves ?
theaet. Why do you say that? What are you afraid of?
str. When, in talking about appearance, we say that he deceives and that his art is an art of deception, shall we say that our mind is misled by his art to hold a false opinion, or what shall we say ?
theaet. We shall say that. What else could we say?
str. But, again, false opinion will be that which thinks the opposite of reality, will it not ?
theaet. Yes.
str. You mean, then, that false opinion thinks things which are not ?
theaet. Necessarily.
str. Does it think that things which are not, are not, or that things which are not at all, in some sense are ?
3	oi>K 6f] OVKOV B ; OVK ovv T.
4	&pa Badham; dpa ovk BT.
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©EAI. Etvat ttcos Ta p,Y] dvTa Set ye, eirrep ifsev-aeral ttotI rt's rt /cat Kara /?payv.
HE. Tt S’; ov Kal prj^apcbs etvat ra ttovtcos ovra So£a£erat;
©EAI. Nat.
EE. Kat tovto 87} ifjcv3os;
©EAI. Kat TOVTO.
EE. Kat Aoyas, otp.at, ifjev&rjs ovtco koto. ravra 1 241 vo/ito-d^aerat ra re dvTa Xeycov p/r) etvat Kat ra p,T] dvTa etvat.
©eai. II cos yap dv dXXcos 2 rotovros yevotro;
EE. SyeSoi' ov3ap,cos‘ aAAa ravra 6 croft l(jtt]s ov <^aet. T} TLS p/rjxavT] (jvyxwpeiv rtva tcov ev ftpovovvTcov, OTav dftdeyKTa Kal dpprjTa Kal dXoya Kal ddcavd^Ta TTpo3b<op,oXoyr]peva3 fj Ta npd tovtcov opoXoyrjdevTa; p,avOdvopbev, co Oeatr^re, a Aeyet4;	,
©EAI. Titos yap ov pcavdavopev otl Tarama </>7jaet Aeyetv T^/tas rots vvv 8i], i/jcvSt] ToXp,7yjavTa$ clttclv cos eartv ev 8o£ats re Kat Kara Xoyov?; T<p B yap pr) ovTb to ov 'npood'TTTebv rjpas ttoXXo-ki? dvayKa^eoOaL, ^LopoXoyrjaapLevovs vvv Or/ irov tovto etvaL TravTCOv dSwarcoTarov.
29.	HE. ’Op0cos aTrepbvrjpdvevaas. aAA* copa5 Si] ^ovXevoaadab 6 rt XPV	oo^lotov irepi.'
ras yap arrtA^ets Kat aTropla?, eav avTov 3te-pewco/tev ev Tfj tu>v i/jev3ovpya>v Kal yoTjTCOV Texvp TiOevTe?, opa? cos evnopob Kac TroAAat.
1	ravra Stobaeus ; ravra ravra B ; ravra T ; ravra ravra W.
2	dXXws W, Stobaeus; &XXo$ BT.
3	TrpoSiw/j.oXoyrifj.ej'a T j irpoo 8ibjp.oXoypiJ.tva B ; &<f>f)eyKTa . . . d&ai'oijra om. Madvig, Schanz, Burnet.
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theaet. It must think that things which are not in some sense are—that is, if anyone is ever to think falsely at all, even in a slight degree.
str. And does it not also think that things which certainly are, are not at all ?
theaet. Yes.
str. And this too is falsehood ?
theaet. Yes, it is.
str. And therefore a statement will likewise be considered false, if it declares that things which are, are not, or that things which are not, are.
theaet. In what other way could a statement be made false ?
str. Virtually in no other way; but the sophist will not assent to this. Or how can any reasonable man assent to it, when the expressions we just agreed upon were previously agreed to be inexpressible, unspeakable, irrational, and inconceivable ? Do we understand his meaning, Theaetetus ?
theaet. Of course we understand that he will say we are contradicting our recent statements, since we dare to say that falsehood exists in opinions and words; for he will say that we are thus forced repeatedly to attribute being to not-being, although we agreed a while ago that nothing could be more impossible than that.
str. You are quite right to remind me. But I think it is high time to consider what ought to be done about the sophist; for you see how easily and repeatedly he can raise objections and difficulties, if we conduct our search by putting him in the guild of false-workers and jugglers.
4	Xtyet] Xeyets BT.	« wpa] d'pa BT~
6 ^ov\e6ffaff0ai T ; flovXeteffOai B ; om. Burnet.
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©eai. Kai /zaAa.
HE. Mt/cpdv piepos toIvvv avTiov 8ieXr}Xv0apevi C ovcrcov a>s erros civrctv dircpavrcov.
©eai. ’ASvi'ardv y* av,1 d»? eoiKev, eip tov oo^cottiv c'Actv, el ravra ovtcos eyei.
HE. Ti OVV; aTTOOTpOOpieOa VVV /J,aXOcLKl<J0€VT€Si ©eai. Ovkovv eycoye fir/pii 8eiv, cl Kai tcara oyi~ Kpov olol r* CTTtAajBcadat tttj Tav8pos eayev.
gE. wE^ct? ovv ovyyvcopi'pv Kai KaOarrep vvv enres dyairYyreis edv Try koi Kara flpayv TrapauTraocoyeda ovtcos icryvpov Xoyov;
©eai. ITco? yap ovy e£a>;
D EE. Td8c Tolvvv crt piaXXov TtapaiTOvyai ere.
©EAI. To ttoiov;
EE. MtJ pie oiov TrarpaXolav VTroXdftps ylyve-adal nva.
©eai. Ti 8p;	,	,	,
EE. Tov tov iraTpos Tlappievi8ov Xoyov avay-Kaiov Tjpiiv dpivvopevois carat ^aoavi^eiv, Kai ^id^eodai to re piY) ov dos eoTi /cara ti Kai to ov av TrdXiv d)$ ovk ecrri tty].
©EAI. Oaivcrat to toiovtov 8iayayyTeov ev to is Xoyois.	x x z
EE. lid)? yap ov ^aiverat /cat to Xeyoyevov 8vj tovto TV(f)Xcp; tovtcov yap yrjTe eXeyytievTcov E pirjTe opioXoyydevTcov ayoXf] ttotc tis otos Te carat Trepi Xoyow i/jev8cov Xeycov r/ 86£ps, etre ei8a>Xcov eiTe eiKovcov ctrc piipiypiaTCov ctrc ^avraa^tarcov avTCOv, Tj Kai Trepi Teyvcov tojv oaat Trepi ravra ctat, pip KaTayeXaoTOS elvai ra evavTia avayKa^oyevos avTcp Xeyetv.
1	y &v Burnet; y&p BT; &p W; yap &v al.
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theaet. Very true.
str. Yes, we have gone through only a small part of them, and they are, if I may say so, infinite.
theaet. It would, apparently, be impossible to catch the sophist, if that is the case.
str. Well, then, shall we weaken and give up the struggle now ?
theaet. No, I say; we must not do that, if we can in any way get the slightest hold of the fellow.
str. Will you then pardon me, and, as your words imply, be content if I somehow withdraw just for a short distance from this strong argument of his ?
theaet. Of course I will.
str. I have another still more urgent request to make of you.
theaet. What is it ?
str. Do not assume that I am becoming a sort of parricide.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. In defending myself I shall have to test the theory of my father Parmenides, and contend forcibly that after a fashion not-being is and on the other hand in a sense being is not.
theaet. It is plain that some such contention is necessary.
str. Yes, plain even to a blind man, as they say; for unless these statements are either disproved or accepted, no one who speaks about false words, or false opinion—whether images or likenesses or imitations or appearances—or about the arts which have to do with them, can ever help being forced to contradict himself and make himself ridiculous.
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0EAI. ’AA^^earaTa.
242 HE. Ata ravra puevrob roXpbrpreov errbrWeoOai ra> irarpLKO) Xdya) vvv, t) to rraparrav eareov, el
« Z	>Z	<>	>z
rovro rc$ etpyeb opav okvos.
©EAI. ’AAA’ 'ij/xa? rovro ye pvrfoev pbrfiapbfj dtp^p.
HE. Tplrov rotvvv erb ore optbKpdv rb rrapacr'q-
oo/xat.
©eai. A.eye ptdvov.
HE.
Etnov ttov vvv 8rf Xeycov a>s rrpds rov 'Trepi
ravr eXeyyov del re drrebprjKdjs eyd) rvyydva) Kal 8tj Kal rd vvv.
©EAI. E17769.
HE. <bo/3ovp,at, 8r) rd elprjpbeva, pbrj rrore 8bd ravra aob p,avbKo$ etvab 8d£a> rrapd rr68a pberaftaXdov B epcavrdv ava> Kal Karoo, arjv ydp 8rj xaptv eXeyx^bv rov Xoyov errbOrjaopbeda, edvrrep eXeyxoopbev.
©eai. 'Os rotvvv epbotye p/qdap/rj 8dga>v p,7]8ev rrX^pbpeXetv, dv errl rdv eXeyyov rovrov Kal rrjv dirddeb^bv br}$, Oappcdv Wb rovrov ye eve Ka.
30.	HE. <&epe dry rlva dpx^v rb$ dv dp^airo irapaKbvdvvevrbKov Xoyov; 8oku> p,ev ydp rrjvd', d) rrat, rrjv 68dv dvayKabordrrjv rjpbbv etvab rperreadab.
©eai. Ilocav 8t);
HE. Ta 8oKovvra vvv evapydos ex^bv errcaKei/jaadat C irparrov, p,rj rrip rerapaypcevob ptev a>pi,evx irepc ravra, pa8ta)$ S’ dXXtfXobs dptoXoydopbev d)$ evKpbvdos exovres.
©eai. Aeye aa^eorepov o Xeyebs.
HE. Ev/cdAcos' pbOb 8oKeb Ilappbevl8r]s rjpbbv 8b€b-\ / n	\	f	>	\	/	<7
Aexvab Kab rra$ oarts rroorrore em Kptabv copporjae
1 fiiv u/j-ev W ; jjjivwp.ev BT.
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theaet. Very true.
str. And so we must take courage and attack our father s theory here and now, or else, if any scruples prevent us from doing this, we must give the whole thing up.
theaet. But nothing in the world must prevent us.
str. Phen I have a third little request to make of you.
theaet. You have only to utter it.
str. I said a while ago that I always have been too faint-hearted for the refutation of this theory, and so I am now.
theaet. Yes, so you did.
str. I am afraid "that on account of what I have said you will think I am mad because I have at once reversed my position. You see it is for your sake that I am going to undertake the refutation, if 1 succeed in it.
theaet. I certainly shall not think you are doing anything improper if you proceed to your refutation and proof; so go ahead boldly, so far as that is concerned.
str. Well, what would be a good beginning of a perilous argument ? Ah, my boy, I believe the way we certainly must take is this.
theaet. What way ?
str.. We must first examine the points which now seem clear, lest we may have fallen into some confusion about them and may therefore carelessly agree with one another, thinking that we are judo-imr correctly.
theaet. Express your meaning more clearly.
str. It seems to me that Parmenides and all who ever undertook a critical definition of the number
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tov _ Ta ovra ^LopiaaodaL rrocra tc Kal Trold. eCFTLV.
©eai. 11^;
HE. Muddv Ttva eKacrros cfjaLvercu /jlol IniyyeLcrOai e^cxc	/	\	>/
TTCUOLV CDS' OWLV TjpLLV, O pLCV 00$ Tpi,a Ta OVTO, noXe/ael Se aXXrjXois evloTe avTtuv cirra Try, totc Se D /cat, </>tXa yLyvo/ieva ydpLovs re /cat tokovs Kal rpofbds tcov eKyovayv 7Tape\eTat • Suo Se erepos etTzcov, vypov Kal ^Tjpov 7) OeppLov Kal i/jvypov, avv-oLKL^eL tc aura Kal eK^lbcocrL' to Se Trap* tj^llv1 EXeaTi/cov eOvos, drro &evoc/)dvovs re Kat ert TrpocrOev dpgdpLevov, d)$ evos ovtos tcov ttovtiov KaXoVfJLeVCOV OVTO) f)LegepX€TaL TOL$ [JLV0OLS. ’laSe? Se Kal Y.LKeXai tlvcs vcrrepov Movaat gvvevoTymv 2 E otl (jvplttAckclv da<f)aXeoTaTov dpLtfroTcpa Kal Xey^cv d)$ to ov TtoXXd tc Kal ev cotlv, eyOpo. Se Kal (f^Xca uvveycTaL. ^La^epopLevov yap dec ^u/t^eperai, <f>aarlp at CTwrovarrepat tcov Movctcov at Se p-aXa/ccoTepat
' X 3 \ y.	W	>Z	3	/ X	3	/ C \
to [xev a€L TavTa ovtcos ^X€t,v eyaAaaav, ev p,epeL oe TOTe p,ev ev elvai <f>acrL to irav Kal <f>tXov vtt* 'Acfipo-243 8ltt]s, tot€ Se rroXXd Kal TroXep,Lov avTO avTCp Sta vclkos tl. TavTa Se iravTa el p,ev dXrjOcos tls r/ pLT) tovtojv e'lprjKe, yaXeirov Kal TrX'q^Lp.eXeg ovtco [xeydXa kXclvols Kal TraXatots avSpaatv ernTtp-av e/cetvo Se ave7Tt</>dovov dno(f>^vaa0aL.
©eai. To 770tov;
HE. "OtI Xtav TCOV 77oXX(OV TjfJLOJV UTTepL^OVTCS
1	7]/ULLV al. Eusebius; tiijmv BTW.
2	^vvevbt)<ra.v T, Eusebius, Simplicius; ^vvvevor)Kaacv B.
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and nature of realities have talked to us rather carelessly.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. Every one of them seems to tell us a story, as if we were children. One says there are three principles, that some of them are sometimes waging a sort of war with each other, and sometimes become friends and marry and have children and bring them up; and another says there are two, wet and dry or hot and cold, which he settles together and unites in marriage.1 And the Eleatic sect in our region, beginning with Xenophanes and even earlier, have their story that all things, as they are called, are really one. Then some Ionian2 and later some Sicilian3 Muses reflected that it was safest to combine the two tales and to say that being is many and one, and is (or are) held together by enmity and friendship. For the more strenuous Muses say it is always simultaneously coming together and separating; but the gentler ones relaxed the strictness of the doctrine of perpetual strife ; they say that the all is sometimes one and friendly, under the influence of Aphrodite, and sometimes many and at variance with itself by reason of some sort of strife. Now whether any of them spoke the truth in all this, or not, it is harsh and improper to impute to famous men of old such a great wrong as falsehood. But one assertion can be made without offence.
theaet. What is that ?
str. That they paid too little attention and con-
1 This refers apparently to Pherecydes and the early lonians.
2 Heracleitus and his followers.
3 Empedocles and his disciples.
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cXXLycoprjoav’ ov8er yap cfapovTLoavTGs err* gtt-aKoXovQovpLGV ovtols XeyovaLv gltg aTToXGiTTopLG0a, B TTcpaivovoa to ocpGTGpov avTcov gkootol.
©eai. fid)? XcyGLs;
HE. "Orav ns avTcov ffjOeygrjTai Xcyatv cos* gotlv T] y&yovev tj yuyv&rai, TroAAa i] ev V) ovo, koll uepp^ov av i/jvypa) ovyKGpawvpLGVOv, aXXodl ttt) Blok pierces Kal ovyKptoGLS wtotlOgls, tovtcov, di OeaiT^Te, gkoototg ov ti Trpos Ogcov £vvly]s 6 ti Xeyovatv; eyco pLGV yap ore p,GV rjv VGOOTGpos, tovto tg to vvv 5	/	« f	\	\	3/	5
aiTOpOVpLGVOV OTTOTG TLS €17701, TO [JUT} OV, OKpLpODS aip/qv ^WLGvaL. vvv 8g 6pas cv’ GcrpGV avTov Trcpi TT]S OTTOptaS.
0 ©EAI. COpd).
HE. la^a tolvvv locos ov% yjttov Kara to ov TaVTOV TOVTO TT(£OoS GlXt^OTGS GV TTj i/jV^f] ITGpl pLGV TOVTO GVTTOpGLV <f>apLGV Kal pLOvOaVGLV OTTOTOV TLS aVTO t/>6Gy%7]TaL, TTGpl 8g OaTGpOV OV, Trpos dpLc/iOTGpa OpLOLCOS G\OVTGS.
0EAI. ’Tocos-.
EE. Kac TTGpl TCOV dXXcoV 8y TO)V TTpOGLprpjLGVCOV TjfJLLV TaVTOV TOVTO GiptfaQo).
0EAI. ndvv yG.
31. HE. TtOV pLGV TOLVVV TToXXcOV TTGpL Kal D pLGTOL TOVTO aKGlfjOpLG0’, OV 86^7], TTGpl 8g TOV pLGyLOTOV TG Kal dp)(T)yOV TTpUJTOV VVV OKGTTTGOV.
©eai. Tiros- 8r] XeyGLs; t) BrjXov otl to ov (f>Tjs TrpcoTOV Bglv BiGpGVvrjoaaOaL ti tto#’ ot XcyovTGS avTo BtjXovv YjyovvTac;
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sideration to the mass of people like ourselves. For they go on to the end, each in his own way, without caring whether their arguments carry us along with them, or whether we are left behind.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. When one of them says in his talk that many, or one, or two are, or have become, or are becoming, and again speaks of hot mingling with cold, and in some other part of his discourse suggests separations and combinations, for heaven’s sake, Theaetetus, do you ever understand what they mean by any of these things ? I used to think, when I was younger, that I understood perfectly whenever anyone used this term “not-being,” which now perplexes us. But you see what a slough of perplexity we are in about it now.
theaet. Yes, I see.
str. And perhaps our minds are in this same # t * Rs ie&aids bem^ also ; we may think that it is plain sailing and that we understand when the word is used, though we are in difficulties about not-being, whereas really we understand equally little of both.
theaet. Perhaps.
str. And we may say the same of all the subjects about which we have been speaking.
theaet. Certainly.
str. We will consider most of them later, if you please, but now the greatest and foremost chief of them must be considered.
theaet. What do you mean ? Or, obviously, do you mean that we must first investigate the term “being,” and see what those who use it think it signifies ?
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EE. Kara TroSa1 ye, co OeatT^Te, vn-eAa/Jes. Aeyco yap 8tj ravry Seiv 7roi€io0ai rrjv p,e9o8ov rjpids, olov avrcbv rrapovroov dvaTrvv0avop,evov$ (SSe* <f>€pe, OTTOCFOL 0epp,OV Kal l/jVypOV 7] TIV€ 8vO roiovrco ra ttcivt’ eivai <^are, ti ttot€ apa tovt err E dp,(f>oiv (/>0eyyecr0e,' Xeyovres dpa/xo Kal eKarepov eivai,* ti rd eivai, rovro vTroXdpa>p,ev v/mov; irorepov rpirov rrapd rd 8vo eKeiva, Kal rpia rd Trav aAAa p.7] 8vo eri Ka0* vp,as ri0(dp,ev; ov yap ttov row ye 8voiv KaXovvres 0drepov dv dpafjorepa dpoicos eivai Xeyere’ aye8dv yap dv dpitfrorepcos ev, aAA’ ov 8vo it	9
€LTY]V.
©eai. ’AAt?#?) Aeyets.
EE. ’AAA’ apa rd dp,(/>a) f$ovXe(jr0€ KaXeiv dv; ©EAl. ’Tacos'.
244 HE. ’AAA’, co <£i'Aoi, ^ijao/zev, Kav ovtco rd 8vo Xeyo it 3 av oa^ecrrara ev.
©eai. >Op06rara e’lprjKas.
SE. ’ETreiS^ Totvvv rpjieis rjTTopriKapiev, vpieis avrd Tjpiiv ep,<£av/£eT€ iKavd>$ ri Trore ^ovXeo0e cr^pialveiv oTTorav ov </>0eyyr]u0e. 8f]Xov yap d)$ vp,ei$ p.ev ravra TrdXai yiyvcouKere, Tjpieis 8e Trpd rov p,ev d)6p,e0a> vvv S’ YjTTopTjKapiev. 8i8dcrKere ovv Trpcorov TOVT avrd rjpids, iva pirj 8o^dl,a>p,ev p,av0dvew p,ev rd Xeydpieva Trap* vpicov, rd Se rovrov ylyvTjrat Trav B TovvavTiov. TavTa 8tj Xeyovres re Kal d^iovvres Trapd re rovrcov Kai Trapd rcov aAAcov, oaoi irXeiov evds Xeyovai rd Trav eivai, p,a>v, at rrai, rl TrXrjpi-p,eXr]CFop,ev ;
1	TrbSa T (emend.) W; iroXXd B pr. T.
2	etryv W ; el rfy BT.
3	Xc7oit’] Xtyoiro B ; Xeyere T ; Xeyer’ W.
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str. You have caught my meaning at once, theaetetus. For I certainly do mean that this is the best method for us to use, by questioning them directly, as if they were present in person; so here goes: Come now, all you who say that hot and cold or any two such principles are the universe, what is this that you attribute to both of them when you say that both and each are ? What are we to understand by this “being” (or “are”) of yours? Is this a third principle besides those two others, and shall we suppose that the universe is three, and not two any longer, according to your doctrine ? For surely when you call one only of the two <e being ” you do not mean that both of them equally are ; for in both cases1 they would pretty certainly be one and not two.
theaet. True.
str. Well, then, do you wish to call both of them together being ?
theaet. Perhaps.
str. But, friends, we will say, even in that way you would very clearly be saying that the two are one.
theaet. You are perfectly right.
str. Phen since we are in perplexity, do you tell us plainly what you wish to designate when you say being. For it is clear that you have known this all along, whereas we formerly thought we knew, but are nowr perplexed. So first give us this information, that we may not think we understand what you say, when the exact opposite is the case.—If we speak in this wray and make this request of them and of all who say that the universe is more than one, shall we, my boy, be doing anything improper ?
1	“ In both cases,” i.e. whether you say that one only is or that both are, they would both be one, namely being.
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©eai. "H/ciara ye.
32.	HE. Tt 3e; irapa tcov ev to iray Xeyov-TCOV ap* OV TTeVCJTeOV ei$ SvvapilV TL 1TOTC XeyOVCTL TO if ov;
©EAI. Titos yap ov;
HE. TdSe tolvvv arroKpivecrOcov.1 ev ttov <£are r	9	j \ z j z	z
fiovov eivai; cpapiev yap, (prjaovcnv. T) yap;
©eai. Nau
HE. Ti 8e; ov KaXevre tl;
©eai. Nau
HE. llorepov onep ev, em rco avrco itpo crypto-pievoi 8votv ovopiacnv, rj ttcos;
©EAI. Tl'j OVV aVTOLS Tj pL€Ta TOVT , U) %eV€, 0770-
KpLOLS;
HE. AijAov, co Oeairiyre, otl tco TavTxjv txjv vtto-Oecnv tmoOepLevcp irpos to vvv epcoTTjOev Kal Trpos aXXo 8e otlovv ov rravTCOV paaTOV arroKpcvaaOaL.
©EAI. II CO S'j’
HE. To re 8vo ovopcaTa opLoXoyeLV eivai /z??3ev 0ep,evov rrXrjv ev KaTayeXaoTOV rrov.
II cos 3* ov;
©EAI.
HE. Kai to rraparrav ye aTTo8eyeu0aL tov 2 D XeyovTOs a>S eoTLV ovopLa tl, Xoyov ovk av ^X°v.
©eai. Tlf/;
HE. Ti^ei? re rovvo/za tov irpaypcaTos erepov 8vo Xeyec ttov Tive.
©eai. Nai.
HE. Kai pir]V av Tavrov ye avTCp TiOfj Tovvopia,
1	a.Troicpi.i’tcrOijw Simplicius; airoKpivfcOwcrav BTW.
2	tov Hermann; tou BT.
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theaet. Not in the least.
sir. Well then, must we not, so far as we can, tiy to learn from those who say that the universe is one 1 what they mean when they say “ being ” ?
theaet. Of course we must.
str. 1 hen let them answer this question: Do you say that one only is ? We do, they will say: will they not ?	'
THEAET. Yes.
STR. Well then, do you give the name of being to anything ?	”
theaet. Yes.
str. Is it what you call “ one,” using two names for the same thing, or how is this ?
theaet. What is their next answer, Stranger ?
str. It is plain, Theaetetus, that he who maintains their theory will not find it the easiest thing in the world to reply to our present question or to anv other.
theaet. Why not?
str. It is rather ridiculous to assert that two names exist when you assert that nothing exists but unity.
theaet. Of course it is.
STR. And in general there would be no sense in accepting the statement that a name has any existence.
theaet. Why ?
STR. Because he who asserts that the name is other than the thing, says that there are two entities.
theaet. Yes.
str. And further, if he asserts that the name is
1 The Eleatic Zeno and his school.
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7/ p/rfievos ovopa dvayKaaOrjcreTaL XeyeLV, et 8e rtvos avro (fyrjaei, avpfir)cr€T(u to ovopa dvdpaTos ovopa povov, aAAov 8e ovbevds dv.
©eai. Ovrcvj.
HE. Kat to ev ye, evd$ ovopa ov1 teat tov 2 3 »	>	T X Q « JZ
ovopaTos av to ev ov.
©eai. ’Apo/kt?.
«E. It de; to oAov eTepov tov ovtos evos T] Tav-tov (^rjaovea tovtco;
E ©eai. II a)? yap ov firjaoved Te Kal (f>aocv;
HE. Et tolvvv dXov eaTW, axyrrep Kal Happevldrjs XeyeL,
irdvToOev cvkvkXov crtffaLprjs 4 5 evaXlyKLOv oyKcp, peaadOev laoiraXes rravTYp to yap oure tl peL^ov ovtc tl flaLOTepov ireXevaL ypeov ecjtl ty) t} Trj,
f	XX	X XX	/	X JZ	>Z K
tolovtov ye ov to ov peaov tc kol eaya/ra ^X^l, tovto oe eyov Tracra avayKY] pepy ex^v' 7/ ttojs;
©eai. Ovto)$.
245 he. ’AAAa pr^v to ye pepepLcrpevov TraOos pev c \ if	3	\	r
tov evos ex^vv errL tols yepeoL rraaiv ovoev arro-KcoXveL, Kal TavTT] 817 Trap tc ov Kal dXov ev etvat.
©EAI. Tt 8’ ov;
HE. To 8e TretTOvOds ravra ap’ ovk advvaTov ,	/	A «	5 X T
avro ye to ev avro etvat;
©EAI. n<3s‘;
1 6vop,a dv Apelt; & dv nbvov B; dv /u,6vov T.
2 TOV BW; TOVTO T.
3 a5 rd Schleiermacher; avro BTW.
4 etpupiis Simplicius ; <r<palpa$ BT.
5 ?x«] ^xeiv al.
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the same as the thing, he will be obliged to say that it is the name of nothing, or if he says it is the name of something, the name will turn out to be the name of a name merely and of nothing else.
theaet. True.
str. And the one will turn out to be the name of one and also the one of the name.1
theaet. Necessarily.
str. And will they say that the whole is other than the one which exists or the same with it ?
theaet. Of course they will and do say it is the same.
str. If then the whole is, as Parmenides says,
On all sides like the mass of a well-rounded sphere, equally weighted in every direction from the middle; for neither greater nor less must needs be on this or that,
then being, being such as he describes it, has a centre and extremes, and, having these, must certainly have parts, must it not ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. But yet nothing hinders that which has parts from possessing the attribute of unity in all its parts and being in this way one,* since it is all and whole.
theaet. Very true.
str. But is it not impossible for that which is in this condition to be itself absolute unity ?
theaet. Why ?
1 In other words, “one,” considered as a word, will be the name of unity, but considered as a reality, it will be the unity of which the word “ one ” is the name. The sentence is made somewhat difficult of comprehension, doubtless for the purpose of indicating the confusion caused by the identification of the name with the thing.
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HE. ’A^tepes St^ttov Sec TravTeAuJS to ye aA^&vs ev Kara tov dpddv Xoyov ecpyjaOai.
0EAI. Act yap ovv.
B HE. To 8e ye tolovtov eK itoXXcov pepd)v ov ov avpa/>ajvY)CT€L tco Xoyco.1
©eai. Xlavddvco.
HE. Hdrepov 8t) Trades ^yov tov €VO$ ov~ tcos ev re eorai. Kal oXov, 7) mwra/Tracrt p/r] Xeycopev dXov dvai to ov 2;
©EAI. XaAeTTTjv npo^e^Xp teas acpecov.
HE. ’AXrjdeoTOTa pevToc Xeyets. ireirovdos re yap to ov ev CLval ttcos, ov tovtov ov tco evi (/>aveiTai 3 Kat -nXeova $7} to itovto evos coral.
©eai. Nai.
HE. Kai prjv edv ye to ov rj pr) oAov 81a to C 77€77ov0€vat to vtt’ eKetvov Trddos, T] 8e auTO to 6Xov, ev8ees to ov eavTOV ^vpc^aivei.
©eai. flaw ye.
HE. Kai /card tovtov 8t] tov Xoyov eavTOV (rrepo-[JLCVOV ovk ov etJTai to dv.
OEAI. OvT cos.
HE. Kai evos ye av irXelco Ta TravTa ylyveTat, tov Te ovtos Kai tov dXov ycopls Idlav eKaTepov cf>vacv ecXrjcfroTOS.
0EAI. Nai.
HE. M17 ovtos 8e ye to TrapaTrav tov dXov, tovto Te tovto v-rrdpxei, tco ovti kol 7rpd$ tco p.7] eivai D p7]8' dv yeveadai ttotc ov.
1	Xbyi>j Simplicius (codd. EF); HXip Xbycp B; Xbyw o\ip T, Simpl. (cod. D).
2	6v Schleiermacher; UXov BT.
3	<f>aveirai Simplicius ; tpcdverai BT.
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str. Why surely that which is really one must, according to right reason, be affirmed to be absolutely without parts.
theaet. Yes, it must.
str. But such a unity consisting of many parts will not harmonize with reason.
theaet. I understand.
str. Then shall we agree that being is one and a whole because it has the attribute of unity, or shall we deny that being is a whole at all ?
theaet. It is a hard choice that you offer me.
str. That is very true; for being, having in a way had unity imposed upon it, will evidently not be the same as unity, and the all will be more than one.
theaet. Yes.
str. And further, if being is not a whole through having had the attribute of unity imposed upon it, and the absolute whole exists, then it turns out that being lacks something of being.
theaet. Certainly.
str. And so, by this reasoning, since being is deprived of being, it will be not-being.
theaet. So it will.
str. And again the all becomes more than the one, since being and the whole have acquired each its own nature.
theaet. Yes.
str. But if the whole does not exist at all, being is involved in the same difficulties as before, and besides not existing it could not even have ever come into existence.
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©EAI. Tt StJ;
HE. To yevd/ievov det yeyovev oXov cocrre ovtc overlap ovtc yeveaav a)$ ovaav Set Trpoaayopeveiv to oXov 1 ev T019 ovctl pLY] TL0evTa.
©eai. HavTarraaLv eoLKe ravd' ovtcos eyeev.
HE. Kai pvrjv ov3’ ottoctovovv ti 8ei to pur] oXov elvaL' rrocrdv tl yap dv, oTToaov dv yj, tocfovtov oXov avay/caiov avTo “ eivac.
©EAI. KojaiS?} ye.
HE. Kai tolvvv aAAa pLvpta dvepavTOV? d/rroplas E cKaorov €iXricf>6s <^>aveiTai Tip to ov evre 8vo tlvc cere ev povov ewai Aeyovn.
©EAI. At? Ao? cryeSov /cat rd vvv V7ro</>alvovTa' uvvdTTTCTaL yap erepov dXXov, pLcl^cv Kal ^aAe-ircuTOpav </>€pov rrepl tcov epLirpocrdev del prjOevTOOV TrXdvrjv.
33« BE- To As pLev tolvvv dLaKpL^oXoyovpLevovs ovtos Te rrepL Kal pLY) rrdvTas 3 pcev ov SLeXrjXvdapev, opLcos 8e LKavcos e^Tco’ tovs 8e dXXcos XeyovTas av OeaTeov, iv’ eK rravTCOv e 18copev otl to dv tov py 246 ovtos ov8ev cvttopayeepov eLireiv 6 tl ttot eoTLV.
©eai. Ovkovv rropeveaOai \px^ Kal errl tovtovs.
HE. Kat pvrjv eoLKe ye ev avTOL? olov yLyavTO-payla tl$ eivai 8ia tyjv dp^Lor^TYjaLV rrepl rys overlap rrpds dXXr/Xovs.
©EAI. Ildis;
1	rb UXov Bekker; ri> rd UXov BT.
2	airrb W, Simplicius; om. BT.
8	irdvras Eusebius; irdwv BT..
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theaet. What do you mean ?
str. that which comes into existence always comes into existence as a whole. Therefore no one who does not reckon the whole among things that are can speak of existence or generation as being.
theaet. 1 hat certainly seems to be true.
str. And moreover, that which is not a whole cannot have any quantity at all; for if it has any quantity, whatever that quantity may be, it must necessarily be of that quantity as a whole.
theaet. Precisely.
str. And so countless other problems, each one involving infinite difficulties, will confront him who says that being is, whether it be two or only one.
theaet. The problems now in sight make that pretty clear; for each leads up to another which brings greater and more grievous wandering in connexion with whatever has previously been said.
stu. Now we have not discussed all those who treat accurately of being and not-being1; however, let this suffice. But we must turn our eyes to those whose doctrines are less precise, that we may know from all sources that it is no easier to define the nature of being than that of not-being.
theaet. Very well, then, we must proceed towards those others also.
str. And indeed there seems to be a battle like that of the gods and the giants going on among them, because of their disagreement about existence.
THEAET. How SO ?
1 The Ionic philosophers, the Eleatics, Heracleitus, Empedocles, the Megarians, Gorgias, Protagoras, and Anti-sthenes all discussed the problem of being and not-being.
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HE. Oi /xev ei$ yfjv eg ovpavov Kal tov aopdrov iravra eXKOvoi, Tais ^epcrlv dre^pojg 7r er pas Kal dpvs TrepiXapflavovTes. tcov yap tolovtcov dftaTrro-f	o	ty	zs	t	z	a
pievoi ttovtcov oucrxvpii)ovTai tovto eivai pcovov o TTapeycL TrpoarfloXYjv Kal eTra<f>T]V Tiva, tovtov crcdpia Bx » z < y /	~	»X\	»	/ f-t
Kai ovoiav optQopievoL, tcov oe aAAcov ei tls tl 1 c/nfaei2 pLTj crcdpia e\ov elvai, KaTac/rpovovvTes to TrapaTtav Kal ovdev eOeXovTes dXXo aKoveiv.
©EAI. deivovs eiprjKas dvdpas' rjdr] yap Kal eyd> tovtcov avyyois TrpoaeTvyov.
HE. Toiyapovv ot Trpds avTovs ap,cf)LoPT]TovvT€s pidXa evAa^cds dvoodev eg aoparov rrodev dpivvovTai, voiyrd arra Kal dacopiaTa eldr/ ftLagdpievoL tyjv dXv]0ivr]V ovalav elvai' Ta de ckcivcov ocdpiaTa Kal ttjv XeyopievYjv vtt avTcdv dX^Oeiav Kara apiiKpd C diaOpavovTes dv tois Xoyois yeveaiv avTy ovulas cbepop,evT]v Tiva Trpooayopevovoiv. ev pieucp de Trepl TavTa aTrXeTOS dpLc^oTepcov pcd^rj ti$, co QeaiTTjTe, del gvvecjTTjKev.
©EAI. ’AXTjOfj.
HE. flap’ dpic/)oiv tolvvv toiv yevotv Kara p,epos Xaftco/iev Xoyov vrrep rjs tIOevTai Trjs ovadas.
©EAI. IIcog odv dy Xrp/jdpieOa;
EE. Ilapd p,ev tcov ev eidecriv avTTjV TiOepevcov
1	rt al. ; om. BT.
2	<f>r)Tet B, Eusebius; T.
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str. Some of them1 drag down everything from heaven and the invisible to earth, actually grasping rocks and trees with their hands ; for they lay their hands on all such things and maintain stoutly that that alone exists which can be touched and handled ; for they define existence and body, or matter, as identical, and if anyone says that anything else, which has no body, exists, they despise him utterly, and will not listen to any other theory than their own.
theaet. Terrible men they are of whom you speak. I myself have met with- many of them.
str. Therefore those who contend against them defend themselves very cautiously with weapons derived from the invisible world above, maintaining forcibly that real existence consists of certain ideas which are only conceived by the mind and have no body. But the bodies of their opponents, and that which is called by them truth, they break up into small fragments in their arguments, calling them, not existence, but a kind of generation combined with motion. There is always, Theaetetus, a tremendous battle being fought about these questions between the two parties.
theaet. True.
str. Let us, therefore, get from each party in turn a statement in defence of that which they regard as being.
theaet. How shall we get it ?
str. It is comparatively easy to get it from those
1 The atomists (Leucippus, Democritus, and their followers), who taught that nothing exists except atoms and the void. Possibly there is a covert reference to Aristippus who was, like Plato, a pupil of Socrates.
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paov yp,epa)r€poi yap' irapa Se raw els craipia D irdvra eXKOvroov fita ‘xaXeirarrepov > loots 8e Kal cr^edov a8vvarov. <xAA’ <SSe p,oi 8eiv So/cet Trepl avratv 8pav.
©eai. Utos';
SE. MdAtora p.ev} ei Try 8uvardv yv, ^pycy fteX-rlovs avrovs rroieiv’ el Se rovro piy eyyatpei, X6y<p rroicopiev, VTroriOepievoi vopupiatrepov avrovs y vvv eOeXovras dv diroKplvacrOai. ro yap dpioXo-yyOev rrapd fteXridvaw ttov Kvpiurrepov y rd Trapa yecpovcov y pieis Se ov rovrcov </>povrl£op,€Vt dXXd rdXydes ^yrovp,ev.
E ®eai. ’OpOorara.
34« SE. KeAeve 8y rovs fteXrlovs yeyovdras arroKptvaaOal aoi, Kal rd Xe^Oev Trap* avrdtv dt/>ep-psqveve.
®eai. Taur’ ecrrat.
EE. A.eydvr<x)v 8y Ovyrdv ^<pov el </>acrcv eivai ri. ®eai. Heos* S’ ov;
SE. Tovro Se ov aoyia epi^vyov dpioXoyovaiv;
©eai. flaw ye.
SE. TiOevres ri rcov dvroov i/jvyyv;
247 ©eai. Nat.
SE. Tt 8e; i/jv%yv ov ryv piev 8iKalav, ryv Se d8iKov tfraaiv eivai, Kal ryv piev (/>povip,ovt ryv Se d</>pova;
©eai. Ti piyv;
SE. ’AAA’ ov 8iKaioavvys efei Kal Trapovaia rot-874
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M°fdk ‘b^fC°nSiltS in idKaS’ for l,,e-v are Pea<»-tul folk, but from those who violently draff down verythmg into matter, it is more difficult, perhaps the wllTth lmuP°SSible^ tOj get iL However^ this is the way I think we must deal with them
theaet. What way ?
better' if H firSt dUty W0U'd be tO make them really cannot l r J"	Possible i but if this
cannot be done, let us pretend that they are better by assuming that they would be willing to mis^ more in accordance with the rules of dialectic than they actually are. For the acknowledgement of anything by better men is more valid th5i if made by worse men. But it is not these men tha^we care about; we merely seek the truth
theaet. Quite right.
str. Now tell them, assuming that they have w^theyla"’ ‘° anSWCT	d° y°“
THEAET. I will do SO.
str. Let them tell whether they say there is such a thing as a mortal animal.
theaet. Of course they do.
str. And they agree that this is a body with a soul m it, do they not ?	y
theaet. Certainly.
exist G1Vmg to Soul a Place among things which v*Alo L •
theaet. Yes.
STR. Well then, do they not say that one soul is just and another unjust, one wise and another foolish ?
theaet. Of course.
insfrT th d d° the? nOt Say that each soul becomes just by the possession and presence of justice, and
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avrrjv avrcov e/caoriyv ylyvecrdai, Kal rcov evavricov rrjv evavrlav;
©eai. Nat, Kal ravra gvpicbacriv.
HE. ’AAAa pvqv rd ye Svvardv rep1 irapaylyveadai Kal aTroylyveodai iravrcos eivai n (fjrjcrovaiv.
©eai. Oaat piev ovv.
B he. Ovarjs ovv 8iKaioavvrjs Kal cfapovrjcrecos Kai rtfs dXXrjs dpertfs Kal raw evavrlaw, Kal 8tf Kat ^vxtfs dv tf ravra eyylyverai, irdrepov oparov Kai dirrov eivai cf>aal ri avrcov t) navra dopara;
©eai.	ov8ev rovraw ye oparov.
HE. Tt 8e rcov roiovrcov; piajv ocopid ri Xeyovaiv icrxeiv;
©EAI. Tovto ovKen Kara ravra 2 diroKpivovrai Trav, aAAa rtfv piev i/jvx^v avrtfv 8oKeiv ac/jtcri acop,a rt KeKrrjaOai, <f>p6vr]cyiv 8e Kal rcov aXXcov eKaarov cov 7]pcorT}Ka$, aia^vvovrai rd roXpiav tf pirfoev raw C ovrcov avra opioAoyeiv i) navr eivai acopiara 8iicr)(ypl£ecr0ai.
HE.	yap yjpciv, a> ®eatT?)T€, jSeArtov?
yeydvaaiv av8pes3 • eirel rovrcov ov8' dv ev eTTaiaxwOeiev oi ye avraw errraproi re Kal avro-yOoves, aAAa StaTetvotvr’ dv Trav o prj 8vvaroi rat? Xepvl ^vpirrie^eiv elalv, d)$ apa rovro ov8ev ro irapa-ttov eariv.
©eai.	ota 8iavoovvrai Xeyeis.
HE. UaXiv rolvvv avepcorcopiev avrov?' ei yap n Kal apiiKpdv edeXovai rcov ovrcov ovyyatpeiv aoco-
1 ry] rtp BT; rd W.
raura] ra avra W ; ravra BT.
3 &v8pes Bekker; &v8pes BT.
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the opposite by the possession and presence of the opposite ?
theaet. Yes, they agree to this also.
str. But surely they will say that that which is capable of becoming present or absent exists.
theaet. Yes, they say that.
str. Granting, then, that justice and wisdom and virtue in general and their opposites exist, and also, of course, the soul in which they become present, do they say that any of these is visible and tangible, or that they are all invisible ?
theaet. 1 hat none of them is visible, or pretty nearly that.
str. Now here are some other questions. Do they say they possess any body ?
theaet. They no longer answer the whole of that question in the same way. They say they believe the soul itself has a sort of body, but as to wisdom and the other several qualities about which you ask, they have not the face either to confess that they have no existence or to assert that they are all bodies.
str. It is clear, Theaetetus, that our men have grown better; for the aboriginal sons of the dragon’s teeth 1 among them would not shrink from any such utterance ; they would maintain that nothing which they cannot squeeze with their hands has any existence at all.
theaet. That is pretty nearly what they believe.
str. Then let us question them further; for if they are willing to admit that any existence, no
* This refers to the story of Cadmus, who killed a dragon and then sowed its teeth, from which sprang fierce warriors to be his companions. Born of the dragon’s teeth and of earth, they would naturally be of the earth, earthy.
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D fiarov, egapKeL. to yap cttl tc tovtols a/za Kal eir* eKelvoLS oaa exeL acopLa ^vp,cf>ves yeyovos, els o fiXeirovTes d/JL^orepa etvaL Xeyovai, tovto avTots t t	r » t v	«	5	»c</
prjTeov. Tax ovv ^acvs av airopocev	cl or] tl
TOLOVTOV TTCTTOvOaCTL, (JKOTTCL, VpOTeLVOflCVCOV Y][xd)V} ap’ edeXoLev dv SexeaOaL Kal opLoXoyecv toiovS’ ecrat to ov.
©eai. To 770 lov 8r]; Xeye, Kal ra^a elaopLcda.
SE. Aeyco 8tj to Kal ottolovovv tlvo KeKTYjpcevov y 5	>	1 A	e/	e	t \
OVVapiV €LT €L$ 1 TO 7TOLCLV €T€pOV OTLOVV 7T€(/)VKO$ E etr’ els to iradeLV Kal apLLKpoTaTov vtto tov </>av-Xotoltov, Kav el pLovov els dirag} irav tovto ovtcos T	Z/J	' «z	t ty	\ u	t »
€LvaL’ TwepLat yap opov opcQeiv ra ovto, a>s eorw OVK dXXo TL 7tXt)V &VVapLLS.
©eai. AAA €77€t77€p avTOL ye OVK gxovcflv ev Tip TrapdvTL tovtov ^cXtlov XeyeLv, 8exovTai tovto.
SE. KaAa>$“ Lcrtos yap dv els varepov r/pLLV tc Kal tovtols erepov dv ^aveLTj. irpds p>ev ovv tovtovs 248 tovto TjpLtv evTavOa pLeveTO) gvvopLoXoyiqOev.
OEAI. Mej/ei.
35. HE. ITpos1 817 tovs erepovs uopiev, tovs tcov c18ojv (ftiXovs* av 8’ TjpLLV Kal Ta Trapa tovtcov dc/ieppL^veve.
rp zs » »Z OEAI. laVT COTOL.
SE. VeveaLV, tt)v 8e ovalav X^P^ 7TOV ^LeXopLcvoc XeyeTe; y yap;
1 etr els W; et tls BT.
1 i.e., between the process of coming into existence and existence itself. It is difficult to determine exactly who the idealists are whose doctrines are here discussed. Possibly 878
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matter how small, is incorporeal, that is enough. I hey will then have to tell what that is which is inherent in the incorporeal and the corporeal alike, and which they have in mind when they say that both exist. Perhaps they would be at a loss for an answer; and if they are in that condition, consider whether they might not accept a suggestion if we offered it, and might not agree that the nature of being is as follows.
theaet. What is it ? Speak, and we shall soon know.
str. I suggest that everything which possesses any power of any kind, either to produce a change m anything of any nature or to be affected even in the least degree by the slightest cause, though it be only on one occasion, has real existence. For I set up as a definition which defines being, that it is nothing else than power.
theaet. Well, since they have at the moment nothing better of their own to offer, they accept
str. Good; for perhaps later something else may occur both to them and to us. As between them and us, then, let us assume that this is for the present agreed upon and settled.
theaet. It is settled.
str. 1 hen let us go to the others, the friends of ideas; and do you interpret for us their doctrines also.
THEAET. I Will.
str. You distinguish in your speech between generation and being, do you not ?1
Plato is restating or amending some of his own earlier beliefs.
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©eai. Nau
EE. Kai acbpiaTi piev ypids yeveaei Si* aiaOtfaecos Kowcoveiv, Sia Aoyia/iov Se 0v^n trpds tym ovtcos y f <x > x	x j x e 1 /	>/	/	/
ouatav, T)v act Kara ravra cvaavrcvs (paTe, yeveuiv Se dXXore dXXcos.
B ©eai. Oa/zev ydp ovv.
EE. To Se St) koivcovclv, co itovtcov apiaTOi, tl tov()' vp,as err' dpi<j>oiv Xeyeiv </>copiev; dp' ov to vvv 8y nap' rqpicdv prflev;
©eai. To ttolov;
EE, Jlaffy/za yj TTOtTHLa eK 8vvdpiecds twos otto tcov Trpds aAA??Aa gvviovTcov yiyvopievov. Tax' ovv, co OeaiTYjTe, avTcov tyjv Trpds TavTa arroKpiaiv av piev ov KdTaKoveis, dyco Se lows Sia avvydeiav.
©eai. Tiv’ ovv 8yj Xeyovai Xoyov;
C SE. Ov ovyx<opovcriv xptw to vvv 8y prjOev Trpds tovs yrjyeveis ovcrcas trepi.
©eai. To ttolov;
EE. 'Ikolvov edepiev dpov ttov tcov ovtcov, otov tco rrapyj rj tov -zraa^eiv rj opcw Kai rrpos to crj-iiKpoTaTOv 8vvapis;
©eai. Nau
EE. Upds 8rj raura roSe Xeyovaw, on yeveaei piev pieTeaTi tov Traa^eiv Kai rroieiv 8vvdpiecos, Trpds Se ovalav tovtcov ovdeTepov tyjv 8vvap,w appioTTeiv cf>aalv.
©EAI. Ovkovv Xeyovai tl;
ee. Upds d ye Xcktcov T/piiv otl 8edpie0a trap' D avTcdv eri rrvOeadai aa</>eaTepov et TtpoaopioXo-yovai ttjv piev i/fvxt)v yiyvcdaKeiv, ty;v S* ovaiav yiyvcoaKeaOai.
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theaet. Yes, we do.
str. And you say that with the body, by means of perception, we participate in generation, and with the soul, by means of thought, we participate in real being, which last is always unchanged and the same, whereas generation is different at different times.
theaet. Yes, that is what we say.
str. But, most excellent men, how shall we define this participation which you attribute to both ? Is it not that of which we were just speaking ?
theaet. What is that ?
str. A passive or active condition arising out of some power which is derived from a combination of elements. Possibly, Theaetetus, you do not hear their reply to this, but I hear it, perhaps, because I am used to them.
theaet. What is it, then, that they say ?
str. They do not concede to us what we said just now to the aboriginal giants about being.
theaet. What was it ?
str. We set up as a satisfactory sort of definition of being, the presence of the power to act or be acted upon in even the slightest degree.
theaet. Yes.
str. It is in reply to this that they say generation participates in the power of acting and of being acted upon, but that neither power is connected with being.
theaet. And is there not something in that ?
str. Yes, something to which we must reply that we still need to learn more clearly from them whether they agree that the soul knows and that being is known.
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©eai. ^aat p,T)v tovto ye.
EE. Tt' Sc'; to ybyvdiUKCbv t) to ybyvcdcrKecrdat </>aT€ ttoithjixl rj irddo$ T) dp,</>OT€pov; rj to p,ev rddrjpa, to Se Odrepov; x] TravTairaabv ov8erepov ov8eTcpov tovtwv pberaXapb^dvebv ;
©eai. AiyAor cos ov8erepov ovdexepov Tavavrla yap dv Tots epbxrpoadev Xeyobev.1
EE. Map&u'ar rd8e ye,2 cos to ybyvcocrKebv E ecTrep cerrab xrobeiv Tt, to ybyvcooKopbevov dvayKaiov av gvpfialveb Tracryebv. tx)v overlap 8y koto, top Xoyov tovtov ybyva>cFKopbev7)v vtto xxjs ypdraecos, Kad’ daov ybyvcocrKerab, Kara touovtop KbPebadab 8bd to TTaxrxebv, o 8xj </>ap.ev ovk dv yevecrdab Trepl to xjpepbovp.
©EAI. 'Opd&S.
EE. Tt Se irpds A.bd$; d)? dXT]da>s Kbvyabv Kal ^o)7]v Kal i/jvxy}v Kal (f>p6vT]abv rjpa8b(v$ TT€badriar6i.beda to) TravTcXcos dvTb pbTj Ttapebvab, p,Tj8e ^rjv ovto pbrjde 249 cjipovebv, dXXd aepbvdv Kal dycov, vovv ovk e^ov, aKLvrjTOv cottos ctvab;
©eai. Aetpov pbevT’ dv, di £eve, Xoyov avy^oopob-p,ev.
EE. 'AXXa VOVV pbev €X€bV, ^(VT/V 8e p,T) (/)d)/J.€V;
©eai. Kat Trdis;
EE. ’AAAa Taura p.cv dp^orcpa cvovt^ avT<v Xcyopbev, ov pbYjv ev fpvxy ye (/>^crop,ev auro ex^bv avra;
©eai. Kat tip’ dv eTepov €X°l Tporrov;
EE. ’AAAa 8rjTa vovv [xcv Kal ^oorjv Kal i/fvxfy
1	SrjXov . . . Xtyoiev first attributed to Theaetetus by Heindorf.
2	robe -ye] to Si ye T; to Se B.
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theaet. They certainly assent to that.
str. Well then, do you say that knowing or being known is an active or passive condition, or both ? Or that one is passive and the other active ? Or that neither has any share at all in either of the two ?
theaet. Clearly they would say that neither has any share in either; for otherwise they would be contradicting themselves.
str. I understand; this at least is true, that if to know is active, to be known must in turn be passive. Now being, since it is, according to this theory, known by the intelligence, in so far as it is known, is moved, since it is acted upon, which we say cannot be the case with that which is in a state of rest.
theaet. Right.
str. But for heaven’s sake, shall we let ourselves easily be persuaded that motion and life and soul and mind are really not present to absolute being, that it neither lives nor thinks, but awful and holy, devoid of mind, is fixed and immovable ?
theaet. That would be a shocking admission to make, Stranger.
str. But shall we say that it has mind, but not life ?
theaet. How can we ?
str. But do we say that both of these exist in it, and yet go on to say that it does not possess them in a soul ?
theaet. But how else can it possess them ?
str. Then shall we say that it has mind and
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V	1 J f	f	\	/	V /	*
e^etv,1 aKLVTjrov pievTOi to Traparrav epupvyov ov earavai;
g ©eai. ridvra epioiye dXoya tovt etvat </>atv€rat.
EE. Kai to kivovpbevov 8tj Kal kIvt)(Jiv crvy^copr]-Teov cos ovra.
©EAI. Hw 8* ov;
EE. Su/z/?atP€t 8* ovv, <3 OeaiT^re, aKivrjTCOv tc ovtcov vovv pwfievl Trepl pbvfievos eivai, pvifoapbov.
©EAI. KojUiS^ p,ev ovv.
EE. Kai pbTjv eav av <f>epopbeva Kal Kivovpbeva irdvr* eivai crvy\copa)p,ev, Kal tovtco tw Xoycp tovtov tovto €K tcov ovtcuv e^abprfcTOpbev.
©EAI. IId)s;
EE. To Kara tovto, Kal coctovtcos Kal Trepl to C avTo 8oK€b <joi %copls (jTacrecos yeveodai ttot* av;
©eai. 0u8a/xa>s“.
EE. Ito; avev tovtcov vovv KaUopas ovto i] r	n \ t	«
yevopbevov av Kai ottovovv;
©eai. "Hkioto.
EE. Kat piT/v Trpos ye tovtov ttovtI Xoycp pbayereov, 09 ay CTnaTTjp/rjv i] <ppovT)(jw vovv acpavcQayv layypi^TjTai Trepl tivos otttjovv.
©eai. 2<^o8pa ye.
EE. Taj S'?) (f>lXoo6(/)(p Kal TOVTO pLoXlUTO TipbOOVTl ttouo, u)S eoiKev, dvayKTj 8ta tovto pbrjTe tcov ev Tj Kal TO. TroXXa ei^TJ XeyOVTCOV TO Trdv eOTTJKOS D diroftexecrOai, tcov Te ad TravTaxfj to ov klvovvtcov 1 ?xet/' a<3d. Schleiermacher.
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life and soul, but, although endowed with soul, is absolutely immovable ?
theaet. All those things seem to me absurd.
str. And it must be conceded that motion and that which is moved exist.
theaet. Of course.
str. Then the result is, Theaetetus, that if there is no motion, there is no mind in anyone about anything anywhere.
theaet. Exactly.
str. And on the other hand, if we admit that all things are in flux and motion, we shall remove mind itself from the number of existing things by this theory also.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. Do you think that sameness of quality or nature or relations could ever come into existence without the state of rest ?
theaet. Not at all.
str. What then ? Without these can you see how mind could exist or come into existence anywhere ?
theaet. By no means.
str. And yet we certainly must contend by every argument against him who does away with knowledge or reason or mind and then makes any dogmatic assertion about anything.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Then the philosopher, who pays the highest honour to these things, must necessarily, as it seems, because of them refuse to accept the theory of those who say the universe is at rest, whether as a unity or in many forms, and must also refuse utterly to listen to those who say that being is universal
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pr)8e to rrapdirav aKoveiv, aAAa Kara tt)V rcov iralScov evyrjv, oaa aKivyra Kal KeKLVTjpeva, to dv tc Kal to Trav gvvapu/wrepa Xeyew.
©EAI. ’ AXt] Oearara.
36.	SE. Tl OVV; &p* OVK &7TL€LK(jjs T)8t] <f>aiv6-pe0a 7T€pi€iXr)(/)€vai to? Xdycp to ov;
©eai. Ilavv pev ovv.
SE. Ba/3ai /xevT* dv apa, a> OeaiT^TC, a>$ poi 8oKovpev vvv avrov yvcvaecrOai, irepl rrjv diroplav Tijs GK&peajs.
E ©eai. Ila)? av Kal rl tout’ elprjKas;
EE. 12 pcaKapiG, OVK evvoecs OTt VVV €<jpeV €V dyvola Tfj TrXeloT'p irepl avTov, cf>aiv6pi,e0a 8e ti Xeyeiv y][1lv avrots;
©eai. *E/xoi yovv" otty) S’ ad XeX^OafJLev ovto>$ eyovTes, ov iravv £vvlt]pli.
BE. ^ikottcl 8y ua<f>ecrT€pov, el ravra vvv £vv-250 opLoXoyovvTes 8iKalu)$ dv eirepa>TY]0€L}.i,€V drrep avrol Tore TjpancopLev tov? Xeyovras eivai to irav Oepp,dv Kal i/jvypov.
©EAl. Ilota; viropwijaov p,e.
BE. Ilavv pev odv’ Kal ireipaaopal ye 8pav tovto, eparrajv ae Katfanep eKewovs tot€, wa a/xa Tt Kal TrpotojpLev.
©EAI. ’Op0a»s.
EE. Eter 8r), Kivrynv Kal ardcav ap* ovk evav-TLidraTa XeyeLS dAA^Aots*;
©eai. nd)? yap ov;
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motion; he must quote the children’s prayer,1 “ all things immovable and in motion,” and must say that being and the universe consist of both.
theaet. Very true.
str. Do we not, then, seem to have attained at last a pretty good definition of being ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. But dear me, Theaetetus 1 I think we are now going to discover the difficulty of the inquiry about being.
theaet. What is this again ? What do you mean ?
str. My dear fellow, don’t you see that we are now densely ignorant about it, but think that we are saying something worth while ?
theaet. I think so, at any rate, and I do not at all understand what hidden error we have fallen into.
str. Th^n watch more closely and see whether, if we make these admissions, we may not justly be asked the same questions we asked a while ago of those who said the universe was hot and cold.2
theaet. What questions ? Remind me.
str. Certainly; and I will try to do this by questioning you, as we questioned them at the time. 1 hope we shall at the same time make a little progress.
theaet. That is right.
str. Very well, then; you say that motion and rest are most directly opposed to each other, do you not ?
theaet. Of course.
1 Nothing further seems to be known about this prayer. Stallbaum thought the reference was to a game in which the children said S<ra aKiv^ra >cal KeKiv-ri^va efy, “ may all unmoved things be moved.”
2 Cj. 242 d above.
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HE. Kat pr/v eivai ye dpolcos </>Y)S dpcfidrepa avra Kal eKarepov;
®EAI. <&r]pl yap ovv.
EE. ?Apa KLveLodaL Xeycov ap^drepa Kal eKarepov, orav ctvaL crvyyaipfis;
©eai. 0v8a^ta>s.
se. ’AAA’ eardvaL OYjpalveLs Xeycov avrd dp</>6~ re pa clvol;
©eai. Kat ttcos;
SE. Tplrov dpa tl rrapa. ravra rd dv ev ry t/tvyrj TL0CLS, dos Vir CKCLVOV TT/V T€ OTOOLV Kal TYjV KLV7]<nV TrepLexopevrjv, crvXXaPcbv Kal arrLdoov avrcov Trpos ttjv » Z	/	V	a
ty]s over Las kolvcovlov, ovtcos clvol TtpocrcLTres apr/rdrepa;
©EAI. Kip8uV€VO/Z€V d) S dXr]6d)S TpLTOV pavreveoOal tl to ov, orav kIvyjolv Kal crrdoLV Xeyoopev.
SE. Ovk dpa KtvrprLs Kal ardcns earl ap<f>drepov rd dv, aAA’ erepov 8r] tl tovtcov.
©eai. ’Eot/cev.
O.1TO-etvai
£uv-
HE. Kara ty]V avrov c/ivaiv dpa rd dv ovre earrjKev ovre KLveLTai.
©EAI.
EE. not 8t) XpT] TT]V SldvOLOV €TL TpCTTCLV TOV ftovXdpevov evapyes tl Trepl avrov Trap* eavrco fte/daLaxTao-OaL;
©eai. not yap;
SE. Ot/tat pev ovdapdcre ert padiov. el yap ri pLT) KLvetraL, ttcos ov% earrjKev; Yj rd prfiapdjs t \	~	> -y «	x ^x m e «	» x
COTOS TTCOS OVK av KCVCLTOL; TO OC OV YjpLV VVV CKTOS tovtcov apr/iorepoDV dvaTre^avraL. 8vvardv odv rovro; 388
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str. And yet you say that both and each of them equally exist ?
THEAET. Yes, I do.
str. And in granting that they exist, do you mean to say that both and each are in motion ?
theaet. By no means.
str. But do you mean that they are at rest, when you say that both exist ?
theaet. Of course not.
str. Being, then, you consider to be something else in the soul, a third in addition to these two, inasmuch as you think rest and motion are embraced by it; and since you comprehend and observe that they participate in existence, you therefore said that they are. Eh ?
theaet. We really do seem to have a vague vision of being as some third thing, when we say that motion and rest are.
str. Then being is not motion and rest in combination, but something else, different from them.
theaet. Apparently.
str. According to its own nature, then, being is neither at rest nor in motion.
theaet. You are about right.
str. What is there left, then, to which a man can still turn his mind who wishes to establish within himself any clear conception of being ?
theaet. What indeed ?
str. There is nothing left, I think, to which he can turn easily. For if a thing is not in motion, it must surely be at rest; and again, what is not at rest, must surely be in motion. But now we find that being has emerged outside of both these classes. Is that possible, then ?
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©eai. IlavTCOv jLtep ovv d8vvaTcoTaTov.
SE. ToSe tolvw uvrjoO'rjvcu 8ik<ilov errl tqvtols.
0EAI. To TTOLOV,
HE. *On TOV /XI] OVTOS €pa)TT]0eVT€S TOVVO/J.a eft 6 tl ttotc Set <f>epeLV, thIot) oweaxo/xetfa cLropia. p,ep,vTjaaL;
©EAI. Ila)? yap ov;
HE. Mwp ovv ev eXdrrovL tlvl vvv ecrpev dnopta E Trepi to dv;
0EAI. ’E/xot pev, co t-eve, et dwaTOV elireZv, ev nXetovL <f>aLvdpeOa.
HE. Tovto pev tolvvv evTavOa kcloOco dvrpropr]-pevov cttciSt) 8e e£ taov to tc dv Kai to pr] ov ano-plas peTecXr^aTOv, vvv eXms t/Stj Ka0’ direp dv avTO)v Sd/repov cltc dpvdpoTepov evre oa^eaTepov dva^aLV'ryrai, Kal Odrepov ovtcos dva^alveodac' Kal 251 edv av prjdeTepov ideiv dvvcopeda, tov yovv Xoyov OTTVfTTep dv otoi Te copev evTTpeTrecrraTa dicoadpeda ovtcos dpccjioZv dpa.
©eai. KaAa)?.
HE. Aeycopev 8y KaO’ dvTivd ttotc Tpdvrov ttoXXols dvdpacji TavTov tovto eKaoTOTe Trpocrayopevopev.
©eai. Otop 8t) tl; TrapddeLypa elire.
3J. HE. Aeyopev dvtipcoTTOV dr/ irov ttoAA* otto cTrovopdtpvTes> Ta tc ypcopaTa eTTLc^epovTes avTcp Kal Ta ax^pccLTa Kal peyed'p Kal koklos Kal dpeTas, B ev ols TrdcrL Kal eTepois pvploLs ov pdvov avOpcoTrov avTov etval c^apev, aAAa Kal dyaOdv Kal ere pa arreLpa, Kal TaXXa 8?) KaTa tov avTov Xoyov ovtcos ev eKaoTOV inrodepevoL TraAcv avTO TroXXd Kai ttoXXols dvd/aacTL Xeyopev.
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theaet. No, nothing could be more impossible.
str. Then there is this further thing which we ought to remember.
theaet. What is it ?
stk. That when we were asked to what the appellation of not-being should be applied, we were in the greatest perplexity. Do you remember ?
theaet. Of course I do.
str. Well, then, are we now in any less perplexity about being?
theaet. It seems to me, stranger, that we are, if possible, in even greater.
str. This point, then, let us put down definitely as one of complete perplexity. But since being and not-being participate equally in the perplexity, there is now at last some hope that as either of them emerges more dimly or more clearly, so also will the other emerge. If, however, we are able to see neither of them, we will at any rate push our discussion through between both of them at once as creditably as we can.
theaet. Good.
str. Let us, then, explain how we come to be constantly calling this same thing by many names.
theaet. What, for instance ? Please give an example.
str. We speak of man, you know, and give him many additional designations; we attribute to him colours and forms and sizes and vices and virtues, and in all these cases and countless others we say not only that he is man, but we say he is good and numberless other things. So in the same way every single thing which we supposed to be one, we treat as many and call by many names.
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©eai. 'AX^Ot} Aeyeis.
HE. "OOev ye, otpLac, tols re veocs Kal to>v yepdv-tcov tols 6i/fLp,a6ecn Oolvtjv TrapecrKevaKapcev evOvs yap dvTiXa^eadaL ttovtI vpoyeLpov cos aSvvarov Ta tc TroXXa ev Kal to ev TroXXa clvol, Kal 8r] ttov Xacpovaiv ovk edovTes dyaOdv XeyeLV dvOpconov, C aAAa to pLev dyaOdv dyaOdv, tov 8e avOpcoTrov dvdpojTTOv. evTvyxdveLs ydp, co Oeairiyre, cos eycopac, TroXXaKLs ra to loot a eonrovSaKocriv, evloTe TTpea^vTepobs dvOpcorrois, Kal vtto Trevtas ttjs Trepl (f)povT]crLV KT'paecos Ta TocavTa TeOav/xaKoai, Kal 877 tl Kal Trdaaocfjov olopLevois tovto avTo dvpvp'qKtvai.
©EAI. flaw pLev ovv.
e,T	f	\ ft	€	e \
s,E. Iva tolvvv rrpos airavTas ypLLV o Aoyos p tovs TrcoTTOTe Trepl ovaLas Kal otlovv ^LaXe^OevTas, D earco Kal Trpos tovtovs Kal Trpos tovs dXXovs, ouols epLTrpoaOev ^LeLXeypceOa, ra vvv cos ev epcoTrjaeL Xe^OrjadpLeva.
©eai. Ta Trota 877;
HE. Hdrepov pvpTe ty]V ovcrlav KLvrjaeL Kal crrdaeL TrpoaaTTTCopLev pLTQTe dXXo aXXcp pLTj^ev pLTj^evl, aAA* cos dpLLKTa ovTa ical aBvvaTOV peraXafi^dvcLV aXX^-Xcov ovtcos avrd ev to is Trap’ 7]/xcv Aoyois TiGcojiev; y TravTa eis tovtov ^vvdycotJLev cos Svpara eTTLKoi-vcovclv dXXrjXoLs; t] to. pLev, ra 3e p.77; tovtcov, co 392
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THEAET. True.
str. And it is in this way, I fancy, that we have provided a fine feast for youngsters and for old men whose learning has come to them late in life; for example, it is easy enough for anyone to grasp the notion that the many cannot possibly be one, nor the one many, and so, apparently, they take pleasure in saying that we must not call a man good, but must call the good good, and a man man. I fancy, Theaetetus, you often run across people who take such matters seriously; sometimes they are elderly men whose poverty of intellect makes them admire such quibbles, and who think this is a perfect mine of wisdom they have discovered.1
theaet. Certainly.
str. Then, to include in our discussion all those who have ever engaged in any talk whatsoever about being, let us address our present arguments to these men as well as to all those with whom we were conversing before, and let us employ the form of questions.
theaet. What are the arguments ?
str. Shall we attribute neither being to rest and motion, nor any attribute to anything, but shall we in our discussions assume that they do not mingle and cannot participate in one another? Or shall we gather all things together, believing that they are capable of combining with one another? Or are some capable of it and others not ? Which of these
1 Those are here satirized who deny the possibility of all except identical predication. Such were Antisthenes, Euthydemus, and Dionysodorus. The two last are probably those referred to as old men whose learning came late in life.
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E Oeam-yre, Tt ttot* dv avrovs TrpoaipeiaOai oaipev;
©EAI. Eya> pev virep avrcov ovdev eyco ttoos ravra diroKplvaaOai.
rF' 5s > rp <5 s	/	> I > e /
«E. Il OVV OV KOU €V OTTOKpiVOpeVOS €</) CKaCPTOV rd gupftatvovra ecrKei/fuo; 1
©eai. KaAa>j> Aeyeis.2
HE. Kai nOcopev ye avrovs Xeyeiv, el ftovXei, Trpajrov prjdevl p-qdev pvfieptav dvvapiv eyeiv Koivcovias els pvjdev. ovkovv Klvryns re Kal ardcns ovdaprj peOegerov ovcrtas;
252 ©eai. Ov yap ovv.
sE. 11 oe; ecrrai irorepov avrcov ovcrias pr) irpocr-koivcovovv 3;
©EAI. Ovk ear ai.
HE. Tayv 8y ravry ye rfj avvopoXoyta Trdvra avaarara yeyovev, a>s colkcv, apa re rcov ro irav /	\	>-* e <x e /	\<7	5
Kcvovvrcov Kai t<jjv a>s ev icrravrcov Kai ocroi Kar ei8rj rd ovra Kara ravra (vaavroos eyovra eivai c/iauiv det' irdvres yap ovroi rd ye eivai irpocr-airrovaiv, oi pev ovrcos KiveiaOai Xeyovres, oi 8e dvr cos earrjKor9 eivai.
©EAI. KojaiSi? pev ovv.
B HE. Kat prjv Kai daoi rore pev gvvriOeacri rd iravra, rore 8e diaipovcriv, eire els cv Kai e^ evds *	»	>	/	V	O'	/
aveipa eire eis vrepas e^ovra uroiyeia oiaipovpevoi Kai eK rovrcov awnOevres, dpotoos pev edv ev pepei rovro riOdocri yiyvdpevov, dpotoos Kal edv det,
1 rl olv . . .	; attributed to the Stranger by
Badham.
2 xaXws Xtyeis attributed to Theaetetus by Badham.
8 TrpoffKoivwvovv W ; irpoffKOU'Uvciv BT.
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alternatives, Theaetetus, should we say is their choice ?
theaet. I cannot answer these questions for them.
str. Then why did you not answer each separately and see what the result was in each case ?
theaet. A good suggestion.
str. And let us, if you please, assume that they say first that nothing has any power to combine with anything else. Then motion and rest will have no share in being, will they ?
theaet. No.
STR. Well, then, will either of them be, if it has no share in being ?
THEAET. It will not.
str. See how by this admission everything is overtuined at once, as it seems—the doctrine of those who advocate universal motion, that of the partisans of unity and rest, and that of the men who teach that all existing things are distributed into invariable and everlasting kinds. For all of these make use of being as an attribute. One party says that the universe “ is ” in motion, another that it“ is ” at rest.
theaet. Exactly.
STR. And further, all who teach that things combine at one time and separate at another, whether infinite elements combine in unity and are derived from unity or finite elements separate and then unite, regardless of whether they say that these changes take place successively or without interrup-
ts
PLATO
Kara irdvra ravra Xeyoiev dv ovSev, eiTrep prfiepla care £vppi£i$.
©eai. ’0pOcos.
EE. ’Eti rolvvv dv avrol irdvraw KarayeXatrrd-rara perloiev 1 rov Xoyov oi prfiev eawres KOivaivia 7Ta37]paros erepov Oarepov irpocrayopeveiv.
C ©EAI. n<x>9;
SE. Tep re “ eivai ” ttov irepl irdvra avayKa^ovrai Xpfprdai Kal rep “ ^coptff ” Kat ra> “ raw dXXuw ” 2 Kat rep “ KaO' avro ” Kat pvplois erepois, cSv aKparels dvres eipyeaflai Kal pvr] avvairrecv ev Tots Xdyois ovk aXXaw deovrai raw e^eXey^dvroiv, aAAa to Xeydpevov oiKoOev rdv iroXepiov Kal evavruo-f	t c / /)	/	tf	'
aopevov eyovres, evros viroepueyyopevov a)crirep rov drorrov RvpvKXca irepi(f)€povres del iropevovrat,.
D ©EAI. Kopt&rj XeyeLS opoLov re Kal dXr]3e$.
HE. Tt 8\ dv irdvra dXXrjXois edtpev dvvapw eTTLKotvuxvLas;
©eai. Tovto pev olds re Kayd) 8iaXvew.
EE. Heos1; t/r\	t f	Q J \	f	»
©eai. VTt Kcvrjocs re * avrij iravraraow torair av Kai aracns av iraAiv avrij Kivoiro, eiirep eTriyi-yvolcrOrjv eir^ dXX'qXoiv.
EE. ’AAAa prjv rovro ye ttov rais peylarais dvdy-Kais ddvvarov, Kivijolv re loraoOai Kal araariv KiveiaOat;
©eai. nd)? yap ov;
EE. To rplrov 8y povov Xoiirdv,
©eai. Nat.
1	/icTtoiev] iJ.eTloiiJi.ev BTW.
2	twv &XX<i3v B ; AXXwv T.
• re] ye BTW.
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tion, would be talking nonsense in all these doctrines, if there is no intermingling.
theaet. Quite right.
str. Then, too, the very men who forbid us to call anything by another name because it participates in the effect produced by another, would be made most especially ridiculous by this doctrine.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. Because they are obliged in speaking of anything to use the expressions “to be,” “apart,” “from the rest,” “by itself,” and countless others; they are powerless to keep away from them or avoid working them into their discourse; and therefore there is no need of others to refute them, but, as the saying goes, their enemy and future opponent is of their own household whom they always carry about with them as they go, giving forth speech from within them, like the wonderful Eurycles.1
theaet. That is a remarkably accurate illustration.
str. But what if we ascribe to all things the power of participation in one another ?
theaet. Even I can dispose of that assumption. str. How ?
theaet. Because motion itself would be wholly at rest, and rest in turn would itself be in motion, if these two could be joined with one another.
str. But surely this at least is most absolutely impossible, that motion be at rest and rest be in motion ?
theaet. Of course.
str. Then only the third possibility is left.
theaet. Yes.
1	Eurycles was a ventriloquist and soothsayer of the fifth century, cf. Aristophanes, Wasps, 1019.
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38.	HE. Kai pr)v ev ye ri rovrcov dvay-Katov, 'q iravra r] prfiev rj ra pev edeXew, rd 8e pij (jvppLyvvudab.
©eai. ttdr? yap ov;
HE. Kai pyv rd ye 8vo ddvvarov evped'q.
©eai. Nai.1
HE. Ila? apa 6 ftovXdpevos dp3a>s arroKplveuOai TO XobTTOV TCOV Tpi(dv Or)(T€L.
©eai. Ko/zi8?) pev ovv.
HE. "Ore 8rj rd pev edeXei rovro 8pav> rd 3* ov, 253 trxeSdv oiov rd ypdppara it err ov 6 or’ dv elrj. Kal yap eKelvcov rd pev avappoarel rrov Trpds dXXqXa, rd 8e ^vvapporrcb.
©EAI. lid)? 8* ov;
HE. Ta 8e ye (fxovrjevTa 8ba(f>ep6vra)S redv aXXeov T £	X $ \	/	/	f/	V
olov oecrpos Ota iravratv Ke^oup^Kev, ojare avev rivos avru)v ddvvarov appdrreiv Kal redv aXXa>v erepov erepep.
©eai. Kai paXa ye.
HE. Ha? odv otdev diroca ottolols dvvard kolvo>-
veiv, 7) reyyrjs 8ei rep peXXovn 8pav LKavdts avrd; ©EAI. Texy'qs.
HE. Hoia?;
©EAI. Tt)? ypappanKys.
HE. Ti 8e; rrepl rovs redv dgecov Kal ftapecov Bl A '	«	fX	V
tpvoyyovs ap ov\ ovtods; o pev rovs avyKepavvv-pevovs re Kal pq re^vqv e^atv ycyvcdcrKeiv poverueds, o 8e prj ^vviels dpovaos;
©eai. Ovreo?.
1 evpidt). vai Heindorf; ebpeOijvai. BT ; eiipeGijvai' val W.
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str. And certainly one of these three must be true; either all things will mingle with one another, or none will do so, or some will and others will not.
theaet. Of course.
str. And certainly the first two were found to be impossible.
theaet. Yes.
str. Then everybody who wishes to answer correctly will adopt the remaining one of the three possibilities.
theaet. Precisely.
str. Now since some things will commingle and others will not, they are in much the same condition as the letters of the alphabet; for some of these do not fit each other, and others do.
theaet. Of course.
str. And the vowels, to a greater degree than the others, run through them all as a bond, so that without one of the vowels the other letters cannot be joined one to another.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now does everybody know which letters can join with which others ? Or does he who is to join them properly have need of art ?
theaet. He has need of art.
str. What art ?
theaet. The art of grammar.
str. And is not the same true in connexion with high and low sounds ? Is not he who has the art to know the sounds which mingle and those which do not, musical, and he who does not know unmusical ?
theaet. Yes.
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EE. Kai Kara tcov aXXcov 8?) re^pcop /cat are^vtcop Tocavra evpyuoptev cTcpa.
©EAI. 11co? 8’ ov;
HE. Tt 8’; cTTCL&ri Kal ra ycvrj Trpos aXXqXa Kara, ravra ptt^ctos %Xet,v d)ptoXoyriKap,€V, ap* ov pter’ CTTLOT'qfjLTjs twos dvayKatov 8ta row Xoycov rropevc-crOai tov dpdcos pteXXovTa 8ci£civ rroia rrolots ovp,<f)cov€L tcov ycvcov Kal 7to ta aXXrjXa ov Several; C Kal 8rj Kal 81a rrdvTcov cl avvexovT* arr’ avr’ 1 cot tv, coare av/z/xtyj'vaflat 8 ward etvat, /cat rrdXtv ev Tais ^tatpcocoriv, cl 8t’ dXcov CTcpa Trjs Statpe-crccos acTca;
©eai. Heo? yap ovk crn<rnjptr]s Set, /cat a^e8dp ye taco? Trjs ptcytcrrqs;
39* HE. Tty’ ofiv aS rrpotrepovpbcv, co Oeat-t7]tc, TavTrjv; rj rrpos Alos cXadopbcv cis iqv tcov cXcvOcpcov cp/TTcaovTCS CTTicrT'qp/qv, Kal kw8vvcvo/jlcv ^tovvtcs tov &o(f)icrTr]V TTpoTcpov dvT)vpr}Kcvai TOV (f>iX6cro</)OV ;
©EAI. n<o? Xcycvs;
EE. To /card yevrj ^LaipcLoOat Kal p/qTC tovtov ci8os erepov r/yTjaaaOaL p/qTC eTepov ov tovtov p,cov ov Trjs ScaXcKTLKrjs (^rjaopLev cm,aTrjp,r]s elvai,;
©EAI. Nat, (/>rjcrop,cv.
EE. Ovkovv 6 yc tovto Svvotos 8pav filav I8cav ota ttoXXcov, evd? cKaaTov Kciptcvov x^pLS’ TrdvTrj ^taTCTaptcvTqv iKavcos Stata^averat, /cat TroXXa? CTcpas aXXqXcov vrro pttas e^coOcv Trcptcxoptcvas, /cat p,tav av 8t’ dXcov ttoXXcov cv evl ^vv'qp./jtcvqv, Kal
1 (rvv^x0VT’ &it' O’Ht Wagner; <rvvix°VTa- raur’ BTW.
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str. And we shall find similar conditions, then, in all the other arts and processes which are devoid of art ?
theaet. Of course.
str. Now since we have agreed that the classes or genera also commingle with one another, or do not commingle, in the same way, must not he possess some science and proceed by the processes of reason who is to show correctly which of the classes harmonize with which, and which reject one another, and also if he is to show whether there are some elements extending through all and holding them together so that they can mingle, and again, when they separate, whether there are other universal causes of separation ?
theaet. Certainly he needs science, and perhaps even the greatest of sciences.
str. Then, Theaetetus, what name shall we give to this science ? Or, by Zeus, have we unwittingly stumbled upon the science that belongs to free men and perhaps found the philosopher while we were looking for the sophist ?
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. Shall we not say that the division of things by classes and the avoidance of the belief that the same class is another, or another the same, belongs to the science of dialectic ?
theaet. Yes, we shall.
str. Then he who is able to do this has a clear perception of one form or idea extending entirely through many individuals each of which lies apart, and of many forms differing from one another but included in one greater form, and again of one form evolved by the union of many wholes, and of many
401
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E rroXXds %copls rrdvrr) dtcopiopievas' rovro 8* gotip, ?7 re Koivcoveiv eKaora dvvarat Kal orry piy, diaKpivetv Kara yevos CTTioraadai.
©eai. IlapraTTaai piev ovv.
SE. ’AAAa p/rjv ro ye diaXeKrucdv ovk dXXcp 8c6-creis, cos eycppiai, rrXrjv rat Kadapcos re Kal diKalcos <f>iXoao<f>ovvri.
©EAI. Rajs' yap dv dXX(p doirj tis;
SE. Top piev d-rj (f)iX6aocf>ov ev roiovrcp nvl romp Kal vvv Kal erreira dvevprjoopbev, edv Zpyrcopiev, ideiv 254 piev xaXeirdv evapycos Kal rovrov, erepov pvrjv rpdrrov rj re rov (yot^LCFrov ^aXeirorYjs rj re rovrov.
©EAI. riais;
EE. *0 piev arrodidpacrKcov eis rrjv rov pip dvros aKoreivorpra, rptflrj Trpocrarrrdpievos avrps, did rd UKoreivdv rov roTrov Karavofjcrai ^aXeiros' yap;
©eai. "EoiKev.
SE. *0 de ye (f>iX6cro(/>os, rfj rov ovros del did Xoyiapicdv irpocrKelpievos idea, did rd Xapirrpdv av rrjs ycopas ovdapicos evTrerrjs d</>f)Yjvai' rd yap rrjs rcov B ttoXXcov ifjvyTjs opipiara Kaprepeiv Trpos rd Oeiov d</>-opcovra ddvvara.
©eai. Kai ravra eiKos ov^ rprrov eKelvcov ovreos h€lv'
SE. Ovkovv rrepi piev rovrov Kal rdya eiriaKei/rd-pieda aratfteerrepov, dv en ^ovXopievois 'qpiiv 'p' rrepi de rov crofiurrov ttov drjXoi' cos ovk avereov, rrplv dv iKavoos avrov OeaarcbpieOa.
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forms entirely apart and separate. This is the knowledge and ability to distinguish by classes how individual things can or cannot be associated with one another.
theaet. Certainly it is.
str. But you surely, I suppose, will not grant the art of dialectic to any but the man who pursues philosophy in purity and righteousness.
theaet. How could it be granted to anyone else ?
str. Then it is in some region like this that we shall always, both now and hereafter, discover the philosopher, if we look for him; he also is hard to see clearly, but the difficulty is not the same in his case and that of the sophist.
theaet. How do they differ?
str. The sophist runs away into the darkness of not-being, feeling his way in it by practice,1 and is hard to discern on account of the darkness of the place. Don’t you think so ?
theaet. It seems likely.
str. But the philosopher, always devoting himself through reason to the idea of being, is also very difficult to see on account of the brilliant light of the place; for the eyes of the soul of the multitude are not strong enough to endure the sight of the divine.
theaet. This also seems no less true than what you said about the sophist.
str. Now we will make more accurate investigations about the philosopher hereafter, if we still care to do so; but as to the sophist, it is clear that we must not relax our efforts until we have a satisfactory view of him.
1 By practice, i.e., by empirical knowledge as opposed to reason.
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0EAI. KaAwS €L7T€$.
40. HE. "Or ovv 8i] ra [ievT][iiv rcovyevcov a>/zo-XoyrjTCU Koivcovetv edeXeiv aAA^Aots, rd 8e [it], Kal ra jjcev err oAcyov, ra o em TroAAa, ra de /cat oca C ndvrcov ov8ev KcoXveiv to is iraai KeKOivcovr]Kevai,, to 8i) fiera tovto ^vveTrcarrcofieOa rep Xdycp rp8e (TKOTTOVVTZS, [XT] TT€pl TTaVTCOV TU)V el8cOV, IVa [IT] raparrct)[ie0a ev ttoAAocs, aAAa 7rpoeXd[xevoi rcov [icylarcov Xeyofxevcov drra, npcbrov [lev rroia exacrra eo'rcv, errevra kolvcovlus a/\AT]Acov rrcos e^et 8vvd[ieu)s, iva to Te ov Kal [it] dv el p,T] Tracrx] cra^]vela. dvvdfieda Xa/detv, aAA’ odv Xoyov ye evdeets [ir/dev ycyva)p,e9a rrepl avrcov, KaO* daov 6 rpoTTOs evdeyerai rfy; vvv aKei]je(j)s, eav dpa r][itv tft] irapecKatfr] x to prj ov Aeyovcrw cos ecrrw ovtcos per/ ov dOrpocs drraXXaTTew.
©eai. Ovkovv xpr].
HE. Meyiora [it]v tu>v yevcov, a vvv 8tj difjpLev, to re dv avro Kal ardais Kal KLVTjats.
©eai. IloAv ye.
HE. Kai p.T]V rco ye 8vo (/>ap,ev avroiv dpLCKrco TTpos dXXtfXco.
©EAI. Tvfrddpa ye.
HE. To 8e ye dv [uktov d[i<J)OLV eardv yap d[L(f>O) TTOV.
©EAI. ITa>s 8’ ov;
HE. Tpta 8i] ylyverai ravra.
©EAI. Tt p.T]v;
HE. Ovkovv avrcov eKaarov tolv p,ev 8voiv erepdv eariv, avro 8’ eavra> ravrdv.
TrapeiKdffr) Boeckh ; irapeucacrOri BT.
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theaet. You are right.
str. Since, therefore, we are agreed that some of the classes will mingle with one another, and others will not, and some will mingle with few and others with many, and that there is nothing to hinder some from mingling universally with all, let us next proceed with our discussion by investigating, not all the forms or ideas, lest we become confused among so many, but some only, selecting them from those that are considered the most important; let us first consider then* several natures, then what their power of mingling with one another is, and so, if we cannot grasp being and not-being with perfect clearness, we shall at any rate not fail to reason fully about them, so far as the method of our present inquiry pennits. Let us in this way see whether it is, after all, permitted us to say that not-being really is, although not being, and yet come off unscathed.
theaet. Yes; that is the proper thing for us to do.
str. The most important, surely, of the classes or genera are those which we just mentioned; being itself and rest and motion.
theaet. Yes, by far.
str. And further, two of them, we say, cannot mingle with each other.
theaet. Decidedly not.
str. But being can mingle with both of them, for they both are.
theaet. Of course.
str. Then these prove to be three.
theaet. To be sure.
str. Each of them is, then, other than the remaining two, but the same as itself.
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E ©eai. Ovrcos1.
HE. Tt ttot’ ad vvv ovrcos elprjKapev rd re ravrov Kal Odrepov; rrdrepa 8vo yevrj rive avrco,1 rcov pev rpicov dXXco, gvppiyvvpevco prp> eKelvois eg dvdyKTjs del, Kal rrepl rrevre aAA’ ov rrepl rpicov cos ovrcov avrcov OKerrreov, r] rd re ravrdv rovro Kal Odrepov 255 cos eKelvcov ri rrpooayopevovres XavOdvopev rpias avrovs;
©eai. ’Tacos.
HE. ’AAA’ ov Tt prjv Kivryns ye Kal ordais ovO erepov ovre ravrdv eon.
©eai. Heos;
HE. ^OrtTrep dv KOivfj rrpooelrrcopev kIvt/oiv Kai orderiv, rovro ovderepov avroiv oidv re eivai.
©eai. Tt St);
HE. Ktvzjats re artfoerai Kal ordais ad KivyOtf-aerai’ rrepl yap apc/ydrepa Oarepov drrorepovovv yiyvdpevov avroiv dvayKaaei peraflaXXeiv ad Oa-repov errl rovvavrlov rfjs avrov f/rvoecos, are B /Jieraoyov rov evavrlov.
©eai. Ko/ztSij ye.
aE. Mere^erop pirjv dp.</>(jo ravrov Kal Oarepov.
©EAl. Nat.
HE. Mi) rolvvv Xeycopiev kIvyjoIv y' eivai ravrdv Odrepov, pirf? av ordoiv.
©eai. Mi) yap.
HE. ’AAA’ apa rd dv Kal rd ravrdv cos ev n 81a-voyreov rjpiiv;
©EAI. ’Tcrcos.
HE. ’AAA’ ei rd ov Kal rd ravrdv p/rfiev didcfropov arjpalverov, kIv^oiv av rrdXiv Kal ordoiv apefrorepa 1 aura>] avrov B ; aiirov T.
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THEAET. Yes.
str. But what do we mean by these words, "the same and “ other,” which we have just used ? Are they two new classes, different from the other three, but always of necessity mingled with them, and must we conduct our inquiry on the assumption that there are five classes, not three, or are we unconsciously speaking of one of those three when we say " the same ” or " other ” ?
theaet. Perhaps.
str. But certainly motion and rest are neither other nor the same.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. Whatever term we apply to rest and motion in common cannot be either of those two.
theaet. Why not ?
str. Because motion would be at rest and rest would be in motion; in respect of both, for whichever of the two became "other” would force the other to change its nature into that of its opposite, since it would participate in its opposite.
theaet. Exactly so.
str. Both certainly partake of the same and the other.1
theaet. Yes.
str. Then we must not say that motion, or rest either, is the same or other.
theaet. No.
str. But should we conceive of“ being ” and " the same ” as one ?
theaet. Perhaps.
str. But if " being ” and " the same ” have no difference of meaning, then when we go on and say
1 i.e., sameness and difference can be predicated of both.
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eivai Xeyovres ap^orepa ovrcos avra ravrov cos ovra TTpOCTepOVpeV.
©eai. ’AAAa prjv tovto ye dSvyarov.
EE. J\.ovvarov apa ravrov Kai to ov ev eivai. ©EAI.
EE. Teraprop 81) Trpos to is rpicriv etSecrt 1 rd tavrov riOcopev;
©eai. flaw pev ovv.
EE. Tt 8e; to Odrepov apa rjp.iv Xgktcov rrepTrrov; rj tovto Kai to ov cos 8v’ arra dvdpara c^>’ evi yevei 8iavoeicr0ai 8ei;
©EAI. Ta^’ av.
EE. ’AAA’ otpai ct€ crvyxcopGiv tcov ovtcov rd pev avra Ka0* avra, rd 8e Trpos aAAa 2 del XeyeorOat.
©eai. Tt 8’ ov;
EE. loo erepov aei Trpos erepov' rj yap;
©EAI. OvTCOS.
EE. <Jvk av, ei ye to ov Kai to trarepov prj TrdprroXv 8ie(/>epeTrjv aAA’ eirrep Odrepov dpcftoiv peTeiye toiv eiooiv cocrrrep to ov, tqv av rroTe ti Kai tcov erepcov erepov ov rrpos erepov' vvv 8c dreyvcos v}p,u>) ori/7T€p av erepoi> f}9 avfip^prjKev eg avay/cqs erepov tovto oirep eartv eivai.
©eai. Aeyeis KaOdrrep e^ei.
EE. flepTTrov 8tj rrjv Oarepov </)vaiv Xcktcov ev rois ei'8eaiv ovaav, ev 01s irpoaipovpeOa.
©eai. Nau
EE. Kat 8ta Travrcov ye avrrjv avrcov </>rjaopev eivai 8ieXTjXv0viav‘ ev eKaarov ydp erepov eivai
1	ei'Secrt BT; eiSeaiv el3os W.
2	aXXa TW; AXX^Xa B.
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that both rest and motion are, we shall be saying that they are both the same, since they are.
theaet. But surely that is impossible.
str. Then it is impossible for being and the same to be one.
theaet. Pretty nearly.
str. So we shall consider “the same” a fourth class in addition to the other three ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. Then shall we call “ the other ” a fifth class ? Or must we conceive of this and “ being ” as two names for one class ?
theaet. May be.
str. But I fancy you admit that among the entities some are always conceived as absolute, and some as relative.
theaet. Of course.
str. And other is always relative to other, is it not ?
theaet. Yes.
str. It would not be so, if being and the other were not utterly different. If the other, like being, partook of both absolute and relative existence, there would be also among the others that exist another not in relation to any other; but as it is, we find that whatever is other is just what it is through compulsion of some other.
theaet. The facts are as you say.
str. Then we must place the nature of “the other ” as a fifth among the classes in which we select our examples.
theaet. Yes.
str. And we shall say that it permeates them all; for each of them is other than the rest, not by reason
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tcov aXXeov ov Sia ryv avrov </>vaiv, aAAa Sia to |X€T€xeiv tt)? iSeas rys darepov.
0EAI. Ko/iiS?? piev ovv.
41.	SE. ‘QSe 8y Xeycoptev eirl tcov Ttevre Kad* ev dvaXapiftavovres •
®EAi. II cos;
«E. Lipcorov piev Kivyatv, cos earc TTavranacrii erepov araaecos. y ttcus Aeycopiev;
©EAI. Ovrcos.
BE. Ov araats ap eanv.
©eai. OvdapLcos.
256 EE. ’'Eori Se ye Sia rd pereyeiv tov dvros.
©eai. 'Eanv.
EE. Addis &y irdXiv y kcv7](jis erepov ravrov eanv, ®EAI. S^eSor.
EE. Ov ravrdv apa ear tv.
®EAI. Ov ydp ovv.
EE. ’AAAa p,yv avry yf yv ravrdv Sia rd p,ere)(€cv ad Travr' avrov.
3EAI. Kai p,dXa.
EE. Tt)v k ivy a iv 8y ravrov re etvai Kai piy ravrdv dptoXoyyreov Kai ov dvayepavreov. ov ydp drav eiTTCo/aev avryv ravrdv Kal p,y ravrdv, dpiotcos eipyicaptev, aAA’ OTrorav piev ravrov, Sia ryv piede^tv B ravrov rrpds eavryv ovrco Xeyopiev,1 drav Se piy ravrdv, Sia ryv Kotvcovlav ad darepov, St’ yv diroycopi^opievy ravrov yeyovev ovk eKeivo aAA’ erepov, coare dpdcos ad Xeyerai ndXiv ov ravrdv.
®EAI. flapv piev ovv.
EE. Ovkovv kov ei Try ptereXapiftavev avry
1 'X&yo/j.cv W ; X^yw/nev BT.
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of its own nature, but because it partakes of the idea of the other.
theaet. Exactly.
str. Let us now state our conclusions, taking up the five classes one at a time.
THEAET. How ?
STR. Take motion first; we say that it is entirely other than rest, do we not ?
theaet. We do.
str. Then it is not rest.
theaet. Not at all.
STR. But it exists, by reason of its participation in being.
theaet. Yes, it exists.
str. Now motion again is other than the same.
theaet. You’re about right.
str. Therefore it is not the same.
theaet. No, it is not.
STR. But yet we found it was the same, because all things partake of the same.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Then we must admit that motion is the same and is not the same, and we must not be disturbed thereby; for when we say it is the same and not the same, we do not use the words alike. When we call it the same, we do so because it partakes of the same in relation to itself, and when we call it not the same, we do so on account of its participation in the other, by which it is separated from the same and becomes not that but other, so that it is correctly spoken of in turn as not the same.
theaet. Yes, certainly.
str. Then even if absolute motion partook in
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KLvptJLS ordaeoos, ov8ev dv drorrov vjv ardcrLpov avrrjv irpocrayopeveLV;
©eai. 'OpOdrara ye, etirep tcov yevcov avyyco-ppadpeOa rd pev dXXrjXoLS eOeXeLV ptywadaL, rd 8e prj.
C HE. Kat ppv erd ye rr]v tovtov rrpdrepov a7ro-8cl£lv r/ tcov vvv dx/aicdpeda, eXeyyovres d>s earL KOTO <J)VCTLV ravrp.
©eai. Ileus- yap ov;
HE. Aeycopev 8p irdAiv’ y KLVTpds ccttlv eTepov tov erepov, Kadarrep ravrov re rjv dXXo Kal Trjs aracrecos;
©eai. ’ AvayKatov.
HE. Ov^ erepov dp9 earl rrp Kal erepov Kara rov vvv 8rj Xoyov.
0EAI. 'AXpdfj.
HE. Tc ovv 8rj ro pera tovto; ap' av 1 rdov pev rpccov erepov avrrjv (fyrjaopev etvaL, rov 8e rerdprov pr] (f)copev, dpoXoypcravres avra etvaL rrevre, rrepl D cov Kal ev ot$ TrpovOepeda aKorretv;
0EAI. KaiTTtu?; d8vvarov ydp avyyaopelv eXarru) rov dpcdp.dv rov vvv 8p (j>avevro$.
HE. ’ASeco? dpa rrjv KLvrjaLV erepov etvai rov ovros 8LapayopevoL Xeycopev;
©eai. ’ASeecrrara pev ovv.
HE. Ovkovv 8p aac/)(vs p KLvpaLS ovreos ovk dv y	\ if 9 f	if	f
ecjTL kol ov, erreLTrep rov ovros pereyeL;
©eai. ^a^earard ye.
HE. "FjCttlv dpa e^ dvdyKps rd prj dv ent re KLVrj-aea)s etvaL Kal Kara rravra ra yev-q. Kara rravra y^yap p Oarepov </>vaLS erepov arrepya^opevp rov
1 at) Heindorf; ov BT.
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any way of rest, it would not be absurd to say it was at rest ?
theaet. It would be perfectly right, if we are to admit that some of the classes will mingle with one another, and others will not.
str. And surely we demonstrated that before we took up our present points; we proved that it was according to nature.1
theaet. Yes, of course.
str. Then let us recapitulate: Motion is other than the other, just as we found it to be other than the same and than rest. Is that true ?
theaet. Inevitably.
str. Then it is in a sense not other and also other, according to our present reasoning.
theaet. True.
str. Now how about the next point ? Shall we say next that motion is other than the three, but not other than the fourth,—that is, if we have agreed that the classes about which and within which we undertook to carry on our inquiry are five in number ?
theaet. How can we say that ? For we cannot admit that the number is less than was shown just now.
str. Then we may fearlessly persist in contending that motion is other than being ?
theaet. Yes, most fearlessly.
str. It is clear, then, that motion really is not, and also that it is, since it partakes of being ?
theaet. That is perfectly clear.
str. In relation to motion, then, not-being is That is inevitable. And this extends to all the classes; for in all of them the nature of other so operates as to make each one other than being, and
1 See 251 e if.
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»	«Z	X XX	X > /	OX	X
opto? eKacrrov ovk ov ttolcl, kol ^vpiravra or/ Kara rai’rd ovrcos ovk ovra dpdcos epovpev, Kal iraXiv, OTL p,€T£X€L TOV OVTO9, CLVOL T€ Kal OVTa.
©EAI. ¥LlV$VV€V€L.
HE. II epi eKauTov dpa toiv elScov ttoXv pev eoTL \ »	>'	q \	\ /n \	\ 9/
TO OV, airtcpov O€ 7TAT]U€l TO [XT] OP.
OEAI. ”FoLK€V.
257 he. Ovkovv Kal rd ov avTO tcov dXXcov erepov elvac Xcktcov.
0EAI. ’ AvdyK'q.
HE. Kat to ov ap TjpLV, oowrep ccftl ra aAAa, X	X »	» « ' X	» XX <X
Kara TOoavTa ovk ecrriv’ eKeLva yap ovk ov ev pev avrd gotlv, drrepavTa 8e tov dpL0pdv rdAAa
OVK tCTTLV av.
0EAI. S^eSop OVTO)$.
HE. Ovkovv 8y Kal ravra ov 8vax^p^VT€ov, eirei-Trep ^x^l KOLveovtav dXX^XoLs 7) tcov yevcov cjivaLS. el 8e tls ravra pA) uvyxcopeZ, Trelaas rjpcbv tovs ep/npocrdev Xdyovs ovtco TrecOeTCo to, pera ravra.
©eai. Ac/catorara e’lprjKas.
B EE. "IScopLev 1 8t] Kal To8e.
©EAI. To TTOLOV;
EE. 'OiroTav to prj dv Xeycopev, cos colkcv, ovk evavTLOv tl Xeyopev tov ovtos, aAA* erepov povov.
©EAI. Ila)?;
1 t'Sw/xer W ; elS&iJ.ei' B ; ei'Sw/xev T.
1 Being is many, for each and every thing in all the classes is; but not-being is infinite, for not only is it true that every thing in each of the classes is not, but not-being extends also to all conceptions which do not and cannot have any reality.
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therefore not-being. So we may, from this point of view, rightly say of all of them alike that they are not; and again, since they partake of being, that they are and have being.
theaet. Yes, I suppose so.
str. And so, in relation to each of the classes, being is many, and not-being is infinite in number.1
theaet. So it seems.
str. Then being itself must also be said to be other than all other things.
theaet. Yes, it must.
str. And we conclude that whatever the number of other things is, just that is the number of the things in relation to which being is not; for not being those things, it is itself one, and again, those other things are not unlimited in number.
theaet. That is not far from the truth.
str. Then we must not be disturbed by this either, since by their nature the classes have participation in one another. But if anyone refuses to accept our present results, let him reckon with our previous arguments and then proceed to reckon with the next step.2
theaet. That is very fair.
str. Then here is a point to consider.
theaet. What is it ?
str. When we say not-being, we speak, 1 think, not of something that is the opposite of being, but only of something different.
theaet. What do you mean ?
2 i.e., if he will not accept our proof that being is not, etc., he must disprove our arguments respecting the participation of ideas in one another, and then proceed to draw his inference.
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EE. Olov orav e ltt copev ti py peya, totc paXXov tl ool if>aiv6pe0a to opiKpov y to iuov 8yXovv Tip prjpLari;
©EAI. Kat 770)9;
EE. Ovk dp’, evavTiov orav aTro^aais Aeyryrat uypatveivj auy^ajp^ao/ze^a, tooovtov 8e povov, otl Tcov dXXcov tl pyvvei to py Kai to ov TrpoTidepeva tcov &7tl6vtu>v ovopaTCov, paXXov 8e tcov Trpaypd-tcov irepi arr’ dv KeyTai ra e7Tii/)deyy6peva varepov Tys diToi/idijeios ovopana.
©eai. HavTaTracri pev ovv.
42. he. ToSe Se diavoyOcopev, el Kat aoi £vv-SoKei.
©EAI. To 770tov;
EE. *H OaTepov poi envois iftalveTai KaTaKeKep-paTiadai KaOdirep eTTiorypy.
©eai. II <09;
EE. Mta pev eort ttov Kai eKeivy,1 to S’ end tco yiyvdpevov pepos avTrjs eKacrrov d^opiadev erreo-vvplav ta^et Tiva eavTrjs IBlav’ Sto 77oAAat Teyyai t’ eicri 2 Xeyopevat Kai eiricrT'fjpai.
©eai. IJavv pev ovv.
EE. Ovkovv Kai ra Trjs OaTepov i/wcrecos popia pias overrjs tovtov TreirovOe tovto.
©EAI. Ta^’ di” aAA’ ottt] 8tj 3 Xeycopev.
EE. "EoTI Tip KaXlp Tl OaTepOV pdplOV dvTLTlOe-pevov;
©eai. "Eoriv.
EE. Toor’ ovv avivvvpov epovpev rj Ttv’ e^ov eTTcovvpiav ;
1 eKtlvT) W ; ^KetPT) BT. 2 cun W ; relcri T; B. 3 aXX’ Qin] 5i] W ; &XX6 tttj T; dXXo ttt] B.
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str. For instance, when we speak of a thing as not great, do we seem to you to mean by the expression what is small any more than what is of middle size ?
theaet. No, of course not.
. T,len whe.n we are told that the negative signifies the opposite, we shall not admit it; we shall admit only that the particle “not ” 1 indicates something different from the words to which it is prefixed, or rather from the things denoted by the words that follow tlie negative.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Let us consider another point and see if you agree with me.
theaet. What is it ?
str. It seems to me that the nature of the other is all cut up into little bits, like knowledge.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. Knowledge, like other, is one, but each sepaiate part of it which applies to some particular subject has a name of its own ; hence there are many arts, as they are called, and kinds of knowledge or sciences.	s 3
theaet. Yes, certainly.
str. And the same is true, by their nature, of the paits of the other, though it also is one concept.
theaet. Perhaps; but let us discuss the matter and see how it conies about.
str. Is there a part of the other which is opposed to the beautiful ?	rr
theaet. There is.
str. Shall we say that this is nameless or that it has a name ?
1 The two particles ov and in Greek.
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©eai. "E^op- o yap /xt} KaXov eKaxrrore </)0€y-ydpceOa, tovto ovk aXXov tcvos tTtpdv Arrey ?) tt/S tov KaXov (fivcrecos.
EE. ’T0i vvv toSc. pcoc Aeye.
E ©EAI. To ttocov;
HE. "AXXo TC TOJV OVTCOV TCVOS €VOS y^VOVS 1 dcbopLoOev Kac Trpos tc tcov ovtcov av TraXw ovtctcOcv ovtco ^vp-fte/fyKev elvac 2 to pur} KaXov;
©EAI. 0 vtcos .
HE. "Ovtos 817 rrpds ov3 avTideacs, dos cock , etvac ti? 4 avpbftacvei to per) KaXov.
©EAI. >OpOoTaTa.
HE. Ti ovv; Kara tovtov tov Xoyov dpa paXXov pb€V TO KaXov Tjpccv ArTC TCOV OVTCOV, T]TT0V 8e TO /17) KaXov;
©eai. OuSev.
258 he. 'Opcoccos dpa to per] pccya Kac to pcdya avTo ecvac Xcktcov;
©EAI. *O/1OICOS“.
EE. Ovkovv Kac to pur] ^LKacov Ttp ScKaup KaTa ravrd Octcov Trpos to pcrjSev tc pcaXXov ecvac 0drepov OaTepov;
©eai. Ti perp;
HE. Kai TaAAa 8y Tavry Xe^opev, eirecTTep tj OaTepov cf>vacs €(f>dvT] tcov ovtcov ovaa, eKCLVTjs 8e ovorjs avayKT] 8tj Kac rd pcopca avTTjs pcrfievds tjttov ovTa TcOdvac.
©eai. fid)? ydp ov;
B he. Ovkovv, cos cockcv, tj tt}? OaTtpov pcopcov <f)va€cos Kac TTjs tov ovtos Trpos dAAi^Aa aVTl-
1	y^vovs T ; ytvovs B.
2	^up-p^p^Kev eivai Stephanas; l-vfipeP’qKtvai BT.
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theaet. That it has one; for that which in each case we call not-beautiful is surely the other of the nature of the beautiful and of nothing else.
sth. Now, then, tell me something more.
THEAET. What?
str. Does it not result from this that the not-beautiful is a distinct part of some one class of being and also, again, opposed to some class of being ?
theaet. Yes.
str. Then, apparently, it follows that the not-beautiful is a contrast of being with being.
theaet. Quite right.
str. Can w’e, then, in that case, say that the beautiful is more and the not-beautiful less a part of being ?
theaet. Not at all.
str. Hence the not-great must be said to be no less truly than the great ?
theaet. No less truly.
str. And so we must recognize the same relation between the just and the not-just, in so far as neither has any more being than the other ?
theaet. Of course.
str. And we shall, then, say the same of other things, since the nature of the other is proved to possess real being; and if it has being, we must necessarily ascribe being in no less degree to its parts also.
theaet. Of course.
str. Then, as it seems, the opposition of the nature of a part of the other, and of the nature of being, when they are opposed to one another, is no
3	W D; BT.	« Tis Apelt; « BT.
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Kecpevcov dvrlOeacs ovSep rjrrov, et Oepcs evrre'cv, avrov rov dvros ovala e’ortp, ovk evavrlov eicetvcp ar}palvovaa, aAAa roaovrov pdvov, erepov eKetvov.
©eai. Sa</>eoTara ye.
HE. Ttp’ ovv avrrjv irpoaecTrcopev;
©eai. AijAop OTt rd prj ov, o Sta rov aocficarrjv etrirovaev, avrd earc rovro.
HE. fl orepop ovvf coarrep elves, eanv ovbevos rcov dXXcov ovalas eXXecrropevov, Kac Set Oappovvra rjdrj Xeyecv on rd pr} dv fteftalcos dare rfy avrov C efrvaev eyov, coarrep ro peya r}V peya Kac ro KaXov rjv KaXov Kac rd pr} peya pr} peya 1 /cat ro pr^ KaXoy pr) KaXov,2 ovreo Se /cat rd pr} dv Kara ravrov rjv re Kac earc pr} ov, evdpcOpov rcov voXXcov dvrcov etSos ev; y reva ere trpos avrd, d) ®eacrr)re, a-TTcarcav eyopev;
©eai. Ovdepcav.
43. HE. OcaO" ovv orc llappevcdr) paKporepcos rrjs aTTopprjaecos rprcarTjKapev;
©EAI. Tt St?;	,
EE. IIAetov t) 'kccvos aTrecTre aKOirecv, rupees ets rd TTpdaOev ere ^rrjaavres arredetgapev avrcp.
©eai. Heos;
D EE. fZOrt 6 pev itov (fyaev,
ov yap pr} rrore rovro dapfj,2 ecvac pr} eovra,^ aAAa av rrjad9 dc/>y ddov Stcjjatos 5 eepye voTjpa. ©eai. Aeyet yap ovv ovrcos.
1	fir] fj-^ya add. Boeckh.
2	/xr] KaXbv add. Boeckh.
8 TOVTO 8a/xrj Simplicius ; tovt ouda/xr} BT.
4	covra Aristot.; 6vto. BT.
5	Sifijcrios BT (cf. 237 a).
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less truly existence than is being itself, if it is not wrong tor me to say so, for it signifies not the opposite of being, but only the other of being, and nothing more.
theaet. That is perfectly clear.
str. Then what shall we call this ?
theaet. Evidently this is precisely not-being, which wTe were looking for because of the sophist.
str. And is this, as you were saying, as fully endowed with being as anything else, and shall we henceforth say with confidence that not-being has an assured existence and a nature of its own ? Just as we found that the great was great and the beautiful was beautiful, the not-great was not-great and the not-beautiful wras not-beautiful, shall we in the same way say that not-being was and is not-being, to be counted as one class among the many classes of being ? Or have we, Theaetetus, any remaining distrust about the matter ?
theaet. None whatever.
str. Do you observe, then, that we have gone farther in our distrust of Parmenides than the limit set by his prohibition ?
theaet. What do you mean?
str. We have proceeded farther in our investigation and have shown him more than that which he forbade us to examine.
theaet. How so?
str. Because he says somewhere1:
Never shall this thought prevail, that not-being is ;
Nay, keep your mind from this path of investigation.
theaet. Yes, that is what he says.
1 Parmenides, 52 f., ed. Mullach.
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EE.	8e ye ov pdvov d>s ecrri rd prj ovra
arredel^apev, aAAa Kal rd etdos o rvyxdvei ov rov prj ovros aTre</>rjvdpe0a’ rrjv yap Oarepov dvcav aTToSei^aFTes ovadv re Kal KaraKeKepparLapevrjv Eerrl rravra rd dvra rrpds aAA^Aa, to npds rd dv eKaurov 1 pdpLOv avrfjs avrLTLOepevov eroXprjaapev elrretv os avrd tovto earLv ovros to prj dv.
0EAI. Kat TravraTraod ye, d> feve, aA^dearara poL doieovpev elprjKevai.
_ 1\ JF \	/	f	9f	tf	’I	f
sE. AI rj tolvvv rjpas eLTrrj tls otl rovvavrLOV tov ovros ro prj dv arro^aLvopevoL roXpopev XeyeLv d)s eoTLV. rjpeLS yap Trepl pev evavrtov tlvos avra) XalpeLV TrdXac Xeyopev, etr* earLv etre prj, Xoyov 259 e\ov rj Kal TravraTracnv dXoyov d de vvv elprycapev etvaL rd prj dv, T] TreLcrdra) tls d)s ov KaXos Xeyopev eXeygas, rj peypLrrep dv advvarfj, XeKreov Kal CKetvo KaOdrrep rjpels Xeyopev, otl o-vpptyvvraL re dXXrj-Xols rd yevrj Kal rd re dv Kal Oarepov 8La Travroov Kal 3l dXXTjXcov dLeXrjXvdora rd pev erepov peraavdv tov ovros ecrTL pev OLa ravrrjv rrjv peue^Lv, ov prjv ckclvo ye ov u.ereayev aAA erepov, erepov de rov ovros ov earl aa^earara et; dvayKrjs etvaL prj ov-B rd 8e dv ad Oarepov pereLXrj(f>ds erepov ra>v dXXoov av €Lrj yevatv, erepov o cKeLvaiv aTravroov ov ovk earLv eKaarov avrcdv ovde ^vurravra rd, aAAa rrXrjV avrd, ajore rd dv dvap^LoprjTTjrajs av pvpta errl pvptocs ovk eoTL, Kal raXXa Srj Ka0y cKacrrov ovra> Kal gvpTravra TroXXayfj pev can, rroXXaxfj °^K e'JTLV.
©EAI. 'AXrjOfj.
1 %Ka<TTov Simplicius ; ^/cdcrrot' BT.
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str. But we have not only pointed out that things which are not exist, but we have even shown what the form or class of not-being is ; for we have pointed out that the nature of the other exists and is distributed in small bits throughout all existing things in their relations to one another, and we have ventured to say that each part of the other which is contrasted with being, really is exactly not-being.
THEAET. And certainly, Stranger, I think that what we have said is perfectly true.
str. Then let not anyone assert that we declare that not-being is the opposite of being, and hence are so rash as to say that not-being exists. For we long ago gave up speaking of any opposite of being, whether it exists or not and is capable or totally incapable of definition. But as for our present definition of not-being, a man must either refute us and show that we are wrong, or, so long as he cannot do that, he too must say, as we do, that the classes mingle with one another, and being and the other permeate all things, including each other, and the other, since it participates in being, is, by reason of this participation, yet is not that in which it participates, but other, and since it is other than being, must inevitably be not-being. But being, in turn, participates in the other and is therefore other than the rest of the classes, and since it is other than all of them, it is not each one of them or all the rest, but only itself; there is therefore no doubt that there are thousands and thousands of things which being is not, and just so all other things, both individually and collectively, in many relations are, and in many are not.
theaet. True.
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HE. Kai ravracs 8q reus evavTiaxrecnv etre dm-O’ret Tl?, OKeTTTeOV flVTW Kat XcKTCOV ^cXtIOV Tl TCOV vvv eip-qpievcov etre o"? rt ^aAevrov KaTavevoyKoos yalpei rore piev eiii Odrepa Tore 3’ eir'i 3drepa tovs Xdyovs eXKOov, ovk a^ta ‘rroXX'fjs ottov3t]s ecHrovbaKev, cos ot vvv Xoyoi </>a<n. tovto piev yap ovtc ti Kopufidv ovtc yaXeirdv evpeiv, ckcivo 8’ 'nBrj Kai ^aA67TOP ap,a ku koAov.
©EAI. To 770Tov;
HE. *0 Kat TrpocrOev eipryrai, to ravra edaavTa cos 8 ward 1 toTs Xeyopievois oiov t* eivai Kaff €Ka<TTOV eXeyyovTa eiraKoXovdeiv, otov re tis eTepov ov 7TTj tovtov eivai dm Kat orar tovtov ov v	»	/' x >»«*■<//	/
CTepov, eKeiVT) Kai kot ckcivo o (pycri tovtcov ite-irovdevai TTOTepov. to 8e TavTov eTepov dtro^aiveiv ap.7j ye 7TT) Kai rd OaTcpov tovtov koi to pieya apiiKpov Kai to opiotov avdpioiov, Kai yaipeiv ovtco TavavTia del 7rpo(f)epovTa ev tois Xdyois, ovtc tis eXeyyos ovtos dXiqQivds dpTi Te toov ovtcov tivos e^aTTTopievov SrjXos veoyevrjs cov.
©eai. Ko/zt8?j piev ovv.
44« »£• Kat yap, ebyade, rd ye ttclv otto ttov-tos eTTiyeipeiv dTroycopi^eiv dXXcos Te ovk e/ipieXes Kai Kal TravTO/Tracriv dpioverov tivos koi d</>iXo-aoefiov.
©eai. Tt 8?y;
HE. TeXecoTOT^ ttovtoov Xoycov eoTiv a^aviois to diaXveiv eKaoTov diro ttovtujv' 8ta yap tXv
1 Svpara BTW; SwaT^rara Schanz; av-^wra Badham; bvvarbv fidXiara Campbell; 84ov aira? Apelt.; Sward is certainly wrong. Possibly ovk 6vra or oik (the interpretation adopted in the translation).
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str. And if any man has doubts about these oppositions, he must make investigations and advance better doctrines than these of ours; or if he finds pleasure in dragging words about and applying them to different things at different times, with the notion that he has invented something difficult to explain, our present argument asserts that he has taken up seriously matters which are not worth serious attention ; for this process is neither clever nor difficult, whereas here now is something both difficult and beautiful.
theaet. What is it ?
str. What I have spoken of before—the ability to let those quibbles go as of no account and to follow and refute in detail the arguments of a man who says that other is in a sense the same, or that the same is other, and to do this from that point of view and with regard for those relations which he presupposes for either of these conditions. But to show that in some sort of fashion the same is the other, and the other the same, and the great small, and the like unlike, and to take pleasure in thus always bringing forward opposites in the argument,—all that is no true refutation, but is plainly the newborn offspring of some brain that has just begun to lay hold upon the problem of realities.
theaet. Exactly so.
str. For certainly, my friend, the attempt to separate everything from everything else is not only not in good taste but also shows that a man is utterly uncultivated and unphilosophical.
THEAET. Why SO ?
str. The complete separation of each thing from all is the utterly final obliteration of all discourse.
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dXXr>Xa>v tcov et8a>v uv/jlttXoktjv 6 Xdyos yeyovev r^iiv.
©EAI. ’AArj&rj.
260 HE. SkO7T€C TOLVVV COS ev Kaipcp VVV 8rj TOl$ toiovtois BiepayoiJ-cOa Kai TTpoaTjvayKd^opiev eav erepov ere pep pilyvvcjdai.
©eai. IIpos 6?} ti; TT '	'	'	1 A f	c	>f	v
HE. llpo£ TO TOV x AoyOV TjpLLV TCOV OVTCOV €V TL yevatv etvai. rovrov ydp areprjOevTes, to piev p,eyicrrov} (/>iXoao(f>ias dv arepyjOeipiev, eri 8* ev rep rrapovri 8ei Xoyov rjpids diopLoXoyrjcracrOai rt ttot' y	y Q \ 3 J /n	3	'	T	*	/
ccftlv, cl 06 a<pflp€UT)[JL€V avTo p/qo ccvaL to Trapairav, ov8ev dv eri ttov Xeyeiv oiol r* rfp-ev d</>rip€0ripiev B 8’ dv, ei avvexooprjaapiev p,rj8epiiav eivai piigiv fjvrfievi rrpos pirfiev.
©eai. ’OpOcos rovro ye’ Xoyov 8e 8i’ o n vvv 8iop,oXoyr)reov ovk epiaOov.
HE. ’AAA’ tocos ^8’ CTTopievos paerr' dv p,d6ois>
©eai. U-fj;
HE. To p,ev 8rj p,rj dv Tjpiiv ev ri tcov aXXeov yevos ov dvecfjdvrj, Kara rrdvra ra ovra 8ieaTrapp,evov.
©EAI. OuTCOSo
HE. Ovkovv to piera tovto crKenreov ei 86£r) re Kai Xoycp pitywrai.
©eai. Tt 8rj;
1	TOV W; om. BT.
1	The denial, that is to say, of all interrelations of ideas leads to purely negative results. Examples of this are the exclusive antithesis of being and not-being and the mutual exclusion of rest and motion. The difficulty is solved at 426
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For our power of discourse is derived from the interweaving of the classes or ideas with one another.1
theaet. True.
str. Observe, then, that we have now been just in time in carrying our point against the supporters of such doctrine, and in forcing them to admit that one thing mingles with another.
theaet. What was our object?
str. Our object was to establish discourse as one of our classes of being. For if we were deprived of this, we should be deprived of philosophy, which would be the greatest calamity; moreover, we must at the present moment come to an agreement about the nature of discourse, and if we were robbed of it by its absolute non-existence, we could no longer discourse ; and we should be robbed of it if we agreed that there is no mixture of anything with anything.
theaet. That is true enough ; but I do not understand why we must come to an agreement about discourse just now.
str. Perhaps the easiest way for you to understand is by following this line of argument.
theaet. What line ?
str. We found that not-being was one of the classes of being, permeating all being.
theaet. Yes.
str. So the next thing is to inquire whether it mingles with opinion and speech.
theaet. Why?
once when we recognize that positive and negative are necessarily interwoven in the nature of things, that the negative has only a relative existence and is not the opposite of the positive, but only different from it.
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HE. Mt) piyvvpevov pev avrov rovrois avay-C Kacov aXydy Trdvr' eivai, ^ityvu/zevov Se 3dga re i/>ev3ys ylyverai Kal Xdyos' to yap rd py ovra 3o£d£,eiv y Xeyeiv, tout* eon ttov to ipevdos e’v Siavota re /cai Xdyois yiyvdpevov.
©eai. Ovrios.
HE. "Ovros 3e ye ipevdovs ecrrcv dirdry.
©EAI. Nai.
HE. Kai pyv d/narys ovcrys ei3coXcov tc Kal eiKO-vcov y3y Kal <f>avracnas rravra avdyKy peard eivai.
©EAI. II d)? yap ov;
HE. Tov 8e ye 1 o-o^icttt)v ecfrapev ev rovrcp ttov D rep tottco KaTa7T€<f>evyevai, pev, egapvov 3e yeyove-vai rd Trapanav /X7?8’ eivai ipev3os’ rd ydp py ov ovre Siavoeta^ai Tiva ovre Xeyew ovotas ydp ovoev ovoapy to py ov pereyecv.
©eai. HIv ravra.
HE. Nov 3e ye tovto pev e<f>dvr) pereyov tov ovtos, cocrre ravTTj pev laco? ovk dv pdyoiro ere raya S’ dv </>a(,Y} tcov ec3cov rd pev per eye tv rov pr] ovros, ra o ov, Kat Aoyov or] Kai, oogav eivai ra>v ov pereyovrcov, (jjerre ttjv ei3(oXo7roiiKrjv Kal </>av-E racm.KT)V, ev cf>apev avrov eivai, diapdyotr* dv rrdXiv cos TravraTraaiv ovk eariv, eTreiSi) 36£a Kal Xoyos ov Koivcovei rov prj ovros' i[fev3os yap rd Traparrav ovk eivai ravrrjs py crvvixrrapevys rfjs Koivcovcas. 3ia ravr' ovv Xoyov npcorov Kal Sofav Kal cfaavraatav 3iepevvyreov o rl Tror* ecrriv, iva
1	8^ ye W ; 8t BT.
1 The English word “ fancy,” though etymologically identical with the Greek tpu'racrla, has lost the close con-428
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str. If it does not mingle with them, the necessary result is that all things are true, but if it does, then false opinion and false discourse come into being; for to think or say what is not—that is, I suppose, falsehood arising in mind or in words.
THEAET. So it is.
str. But if falsehood exists, deceit exists.
theaet. Yes.
str. And if deceit exists, all things must be henceforth full of images and likenesses and fancies.
theaet. Of course.
str. But we said that the sophist had taken refuge in this region and had absolutely denied the existence of falsehood: for he said that not-being could be neither conceived nor uttered, since not-being did not in any way participate in being.
theaet. Yes, so it was.
str. But now not-being has been found to partake of being, and so, perhaps, he would no longer keep up the fight in this direction; but he might say that some ideas partake of not-being and some do not, and that speech and opinion are among those which do not; and he would therefore again contend that the image-making and fantastic art, in which we placed him, has absolutely no existence, since opinion and speech have no participation in not-being ; for falsehood cannot possibly exist unless such participation takes place. For this reason we must first inquire into the nature of speech and opinion and fancy,1 in order that when they are made clear we may perceive nexion with “ seeming ” (^alveo-ffac) which the Greek retains. The Greek word is therefore more comprehensive than the English, denoting that which appears to be, whether as the result of imagination or of sensation. Of. 235 d If.
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fiavevrcov Kai ty)V KOivaivlav avTcdv Tip pir) ovti 261 KaTidonpiev, Kandovres 8e to i/revdos dv aTrodel-gcopiev, dirodelgavTes 8e tov cror/fKrrrjv el$ ovto 1 evdr/crajp^v, einep evo%ds ecrriv, rj Kal aTroXvcravTes ev dXXiy yevei fyqTcdpiev.
®eai. Kopudfj ye? d) geve, eoiKev aXyOes eivai to rrepi tov cro<f>urTr)v kot apyas XeyQev, otl dvoOr)-pevTOV eiT) to yevos. (ftalveTai yap ovv TTpo^X^paTcov yepieiv, d)v eneidav ti TTpo/BaXy, tovto TrpoTepov avayKaiov diapbayeadai Trplv err* avTov eKeivov a<f)iKearOai. vvv yap pidyis piev to piy dv d)S ovk 1> ecrTi TrpopXrjdev dieTrepdcrapev, eTepov de irpofte-PXrjTai, Kal dei dy ipevdos co? eoTi Kal Trepl Xoyov Kal Trepl do^av airodeigai, Kal pieTa tovto icrco? eTepov, Kai er aAAo pieT ckcivo' Kai Tre pas, co? eoiKev, ovdev ^avrjaeTal ttotc.
2E. Qappeiv, <o tyeaiTTpre, yprj tov Kal crpiiKpdv ti dvvdpievov els to TrpdoOev del Trpoievai. ti yap d y dOvpcov ev tovtois dpdcreiev dv ev dXXois, t] pnjdev ev eKetvois dvvTOiv Kal TrdXiv els tovttioOcv ott-ivcrOels; ^XoXfj ttov, to koto ttjv Trapoipilav Xeyo-(' pievov, d ye tolovtos dv ttotc eXoi ttoXiv. vvv d* cTrei, d>ya0e, tovto o Xeyeis diaireTrepavTai, to toi p^eyiOTov Tjpiiv Tet^os rjpT]pievov av eiT), Ta o aXXa Tjdrj paco Kal apiiKpoTepa.
®EAI. KaAco? eiTtes.
45.	HE. Aoyov dr] Trpdrrov Kal dd^av, Kadarrep epprjdr) vvv dr/, Xdftaipiev, iva evapyearepov aTro-XoyicrcopieOa3 TroTepov avTiov aTrrerat to pir] dv T]
1	aW> W ; airbv BT.
2	ye TW ; W ye B.
8 i.Tr6\oyur&p.e()a. Heindorf; &Tro\oyriff<bp.eOa BT.
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that they participate in not-being, and when we have perceived that, may prove the existence of falsehood, and after proving that, may imprison the sophist therein, if he can be held on that charge, and if not, may set him free and seek him in another class.
theaet. It certainly seems, Stranger, that what you said at first about the sophist—that he was a hard kind of creature to catch—is true; for he seems to have no end of defences,1 and when he throws one of them up, his opponent has first to fight through it before he can reach the man himself; for now, you see, we have barely passed through the non-existence of being, which was his first prepared line of defence, when we find another line ready; and so we must prove that falsehood exists in relation to opinion and to speech; and after this, perhaps, there will be another line, and still another after that; and it seems no end will ever appear.
str. No one should be discouraged, Theaetetus, who can make constant progress, even though it be slow. For if a man is discouraged under these conditions, what would he do under others—if he did not get ahead at all or were even pressed back ? It would be a long time, as the saying is, before such a man would ever take a city. But now, my friend, since we have passed the line you speak of, the main defences would surely be in our hands, and the rest will now be smaller and easier to take.
THEAET. Good.
str. First, then, let us take up speech and opinion, as I said just now, in order to come to a clearer understanding whether not-being touches
1 Perhaps a sort of pun is intended, for Trpo/SXTj/za was already beginning to have the meaning of “ problem.”
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navTairacnv dXrjOr) pev eerrbv dpbt/iOTepa ravra i/tevdos ouSeTTore ovSerepov.
0EAI. ’Op0d)?.
D HE. Oepe 3??, KaOdirep Trepl tcov et*8d)v Kal tcov ypappaTcov eXeyopbev, Trepl tcov dvopbaTcov TrdXbV dtaavTcos eTTbOKeipcopeOa. (fratveTab ydp ttt) TavTYj to vvv Qrprovpbevov.
OEAI. To TTObOV OVV &Y] Trepl TCOV OVOpcaTCOV VTT-aKovcrreov ;
SE. Eire
rrdvTa dXXtfXobs ^vvappoTTCb1 evre
Q r >r x x tn /\	' 5 '	'
pb-rjoev, €bT€ Ta pbev eueAeb, Ta oe prj.
©eai. SfjXov tovto ye, OTb to, pbev edeXeb, rd o ov.
SE. 1 o robovoe Aey^bs ccrcos, orb ra pev e<pet;r)s E Xeyopeva Kal ^TjXovvrd Tb ^vvappbOTTeb, rd 3e tt} avveyela pcrfiev crripbacvovTa dvappboerreb.
0EAI. nd)? Tb TOVT* €bTT€S;
SE. ''Orrep (ptfOrjv wroXaflovTa ere TrpoaopboXoyebV. ecrTb ydp Y)pi.bv irov tojv ttj </>a>vfj Trepl tt}V ovaiav drjXcopbaTcov dbTTOV yevo$.
©eai. nd)?;
262 SE. To pbev dvopbaTa, to de ptfpbaTa KXrjOev.
©eai. Eure eKarepov.
SE. 1 o pbev enb Tabs irpagecrbv ov orjAcopba prjpba ttov Xeyopcev.
0EAI. Nat.
1 ^vi>apfj.brrei W ; ^vvapp.brr€iv BT.
1 The science of language, in all its branches, was young in the time of Plato. Words of general meaning were necessarily used in a technical sense. So here 6vop.a and prjpLa are used as parts of grammatical terminology in the 432
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them, or they are both entirely true, and neither is ever false.
theaet. Very well.
str. Then let us now investigate names, just as we spoke a while ago about ideas and letters ; for in that direction the object of our present search is coming in sight.
theaet. What do we need to understand about names ?
str. Whether they all unite with one another, or none of them, or some will and some will not.
theaet. Evidently the last; some will and some will not.
str. This, perhaps, is what you mean, that those which are spoken in order and mean something do unite, but those that mean nothing in their sequence do not unite.
theaet. How so, and what do you mean by that ?
str. What I supposed you had in mind when you assented; for we have two kinds of vocal indications of being.
THEAET. How SO ?
str. One called nouns, the other verbs.1
theaet. Define each of them.
str. The indication which relates to action we may call a verb.
theaet. Yes.
sense of “verb” and “noun,” though Plato elsewhere employs them with their ordinary meanings. Similarly the distinction between vowels and consonants (Theaetetus, 203; cf. The Sophist, 253) was at least relatively new, as was that between the active and the passive voice. How important Plato’s part was in the development of linguistic study can no longer be accurately determined.
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HE. To Se y’ err' avrocs tols 1 e/ceira Trpdrrowi (TT]p€LOV TTjS </)COVrjS eTTCTeOeV OVOpa.
0EAI. Ko^ltS^ pev OVV,
HE. Ov/cow e£ ovopdrcov pev pdvcov ovvexcos Xeyopevcov ovk eon Trore Xdyos, ovS’ av prjparcov Xcopls ovopdrcov XexOevrcov.
©eai. Tavr’ ovk epaOov.
HE. AfjXov yap cos rrpds erepov re fiXeTtcov apn ^vvcopoXoyecs' errel tovt* avrd e^ovXoprjv ecirecv, drc avvexcos code Xeyopev a ravra ovk eon Xdyos.
©eai. IIw?;
HE. 0?ov “0aSt'£ei” t(rp^c “KaOeddec,” Kat raAAa daa ttpayees orjpacvec pijpara, kov iravra ns etfre^rjs avr* ecrrrp Xoyov ovdev re paXXov direpyd^erac.
©eai. Heus' yap;
HE. Ovkovv Kal TrdXcv orav Xeynrai Aeaiv,” << J. ” Ct v	»>	«	> >	1	\
eAacpos, ittttos, oaa re ovopara rcov ras Trpdgets ad nparrovreov covopdoOrj, Kal Kara ravrrjv dr) rrjv ovvexecav ovdels rrco gwearv] Xdyos" ovoeptav yap ovre ovreos ovr ckclvcos rrpagev ovd anpa^cav ovde ovalav ovros ovde prj ovros drjXoi rd (/>covp3evra, rrpiv dv ns rocs dvdpaoc rd prjpara Kepaorj' ron S rjppoaev re Kal Xdyos eyevero evOvs r) Trpcorp avprrXoK'i], axeddv tcov Xdycov 6 ttpoor os re Kal 2 opcKpdraros.
©eai. IlaJs ap’ aJSe Xeyecs;
EE. vOrav ecrTTj res’ (< dvOpcorros pavdavec,^ Xoyov etvac (ftps tovtov eXaxcordv re Kal Trpcorov;
©eai. "Eycoye.
1 avrots TOIS B, Stobaeus ; afrrois T.
1	re Kai W, Stobaeus ; el Kal T ; Kal B.
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str. And the vocal sign applied to those who perform the actions in question we call a noun.
theaet. Exactly.
str. Hence discourse is never composed of nouns alone spoken in succession, nor of verbs spoken without nouns.
theaet. I do not understand that.
str. I see; you evidently had something else in mind when you assented just now ; for what I wished to say was just this, that verbs and nouns do not make discourse if spoken successively in this way.
theaet. In what way ?
str. For instance, “ walks,” “runs,” “sleeps” and the other verbs which denote actions, even if you utter all there are of them in succession, do not make discourse for all that.
theaet. No, of course not.
str. And again, when “lion,” “stag,” “horse,” and all other names of those who perform these actions are uttered, such a succession of words does not yet make discourse ; for in neither case do the words uttered indicate action or inaction or existence of anything that exists or does not exist, until the verbs are mingled with the nouns; then the words fit, and their first combination is a sentence, about the first and shortest form of discourse.
theaet. What do you mean by that ?
str. When one says “a man learns,” you agree that this is the least and first of sentences, do you not ?
theaet. Yes.
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HE. AtjAoi yap t/St) ttov totc Trepi tu>v ovtcov t) ycyvopevcov rj yeyovoTcov ij peAAovrwv, Kai ovk ovopa^ei pLovov, aAAa ti rrepaivei, avpLTrXeKCov to. pr/pcara tols ovopcaaL. 8lo XeyeLv re avTov aAA’ ov pLovov dvopLa^cLv eLTTopLev,1 Kal 8r] Kal Tip irXeypcaTL Tovrcp to ovopca ec/>0eygdpLe9a Xoyov.
©eai. ’Op0a>s.
46	. HE. Ovtco St) KaOarrep rd TrpdypLaTa2 ra pLev aXXrjXoLs ^ppLorre, ra 8’ ov, Kal Trepi rd tt}$ </>ct)vrjs av ot] 1 j.eta rd pLev ov\ dppLOTTeL, ra 8e £ appLOTTOVTa avTcov Xoyov arrcLpyaaaTO.
©eai. HavTaTraoL pLev ovv.
HE. ,zEti 8t) opLLKpdv To8e.
©EAI. To TTOLOV;
HE. Aoyov dvayKaiov, oTavTrep vp tlvos elvaL Ao-yov, pLT) 8e tlvos aSvvaTOV.
©eai. Ovtcos-
HE. Ovkovv Kal ttolov tlvo avrov eivai Set;
©eai. Heos' 8’ ov;
EE. Hpooexa>pLev 8y tov vovv r/pLLV avTOLS.
©EAI. Aei yovv.
HE. Ae£co tolvvv croL Xoyov crvvdels rrpaypLa irpd-%eL 8l ovopLaTos Kal pr^pLaTOS' otov 8’ av o Aoyas' fl, av pLOL cf)pd^eLV.
263 ©eai. Tavr’ earat Kara 8vvap.1v.
EE. OeaLTTjTOS KaOvpraL. pLcov pLT) pLaKpos o Xoyos;
©eai. Ovk, aAAa pL&rpLos.
HE. 2jOV epyov ar] (ppac^w irepl, ov r torre kcll otov.
©eai. A?)Aov otl Trepi epLov tc Kal epeds. 1 eLTrofiev Stobaeus ; elirotiMev BT.
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str. For when he says that, he makes a statement about that which is or is becoming or has become or is to be; he does not merely give names, but he reaches a conclusion by combining verbs with nouns. That is why we said that he discourses and does not merely give names, and therefore we gave to this combination the name of discourse.
theaet. That was right.
str. So, then, just as of things some fit each other and some do not, so too some vocal signs do not fit, but some of them do fit and form discourse.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Now there is another little point.
theaet. What is it ?
str. A sentence, if it is to be a sentence, must have a subject; without a subject it is impossible.
theaet. True.
str. And it must also be of some quality, must it not ?
theaet. Of course.
str. Now let us pay attention to each other. theaet. Yes, at any rate we ought to do so.
str. Now, then, I will speak a sentence to you in which an action and the result of action are combined by means of a noun and a verb, and whatever the subject of the sentence is do you tell me.
theaet. I will, to the best of my ability.
str. “ Theaetetus sits.” It isn’t a long sentence, is it ?
theaet. No, it is fairly short.
str. Now it is for you to say what it is about and what its subject is.
theaet. Clearly it is about me, and I am its subject.
2	ITp&yfia.ro. BTW ; ypagpara, letters, Bury (cf. 253).
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EE. Tt 8^ 58* aS;
©EAI. Ilotos;
EE. 0eatr^ros-, <3 vvv eyd) 8iaXeyop,ai, TteTCTai.
©eai. Kat tovtov ov8’ dv els aXXcos cittoi ttXtjv
CplOV T€ Kai 7T€pi epiOV.
HE. riotop 8e ye rtva t/tapev avayKaiov CKaarov eivai rd>v Xoycov.
B ©eai. Nat.
EE. Tovtcov 8y Troidv Tiva eKarepov cf>areov eivai; ©eai. Tov piev i/jev8fj ttov, rov 8e aX^Orj.
EE. Aeyet 8e avroiv o piev aXyffys Ta ovra cos earn rrepl crov.
©EAI. Tt pup,;
EE. *0 8e 8y i/tev&TjS erepa tcov ovtcov.
©eai. Nat.
EE. Ta pvrj ovr apa cos ovra Xeyet.
0EAI.
EE. *Optcov 1 8e ye ovTa erepa irepi crov. froXAa piev yap e^apiev ovra irepi eKaaTOV eivai ttov, TroXXa O€ OVK OVTa.
0EAI. Kop-tS^ piev oSv.
C HE. “Ov vaTepov $7} Xoyov eiprjKa Trepi aov, TTpcoTov piev, e^ a>v (vpiadpieOa rt ttot cctti Xdyos, dvayKaioTaTOV avTov eva to>v ppaxvTaTCOv eivai.
©eai. Nuv 819 yovv Tavrrj ^vvatpoXoy^crapev.
EE. "ETretra 8e ye rtvoy.
©EAl. 0vra>9.
EE. Et 8e pirj eaTi ads, ovk dXXov ye oi>8evos.
1	6vt<i)v Cornarius ; 6vtws BT.
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str. And how about this sentence ?
theaet. What one ?
str. "Theaetetus, with whom I am now talking, flies.”
theaet. Every one would agree that this also is about me and I am its subject.
str. But we agree that every sentence must have some quality.
theaet. Yes.
str. Now what quality shall be ascribed to each of these sentences ?
theaet. One is false, I suppose, the other true
str. The true one states facts as they are about you.
theaet. Certainly.
str. And the false one states things that are other than the facts.
theaet. Yes.
str. In other words, it speaks of things that are not as if they were.
theaet. Yes, that is pretty much what it does.
str. And states with reference to you that things are which are other than things which actually are; for we said, you know, that in respect to everything there are many things that are and many that are not.
theaet. To be sure.
str. Now the second of my sentences about you is in the first place by sheer necessity one of the shortest which conform to our definition of sentence.
theaet. At any rate we just now agreed on that point.
str. And secondly it has a subject.
theaet. Yes.
str. And if you are not the subject, there is none.
4>39
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©eai. n<2$- ydp;
HE. MijSevos 8e 1 d)v ov8’ dv Xoyos eiy to Trapa-irav arre^yvapev ydp oti tcov advvarcov yv Xoyov dvra pydevds eivai Xoyov.
©eai. ’OpfloTaTa.
D he. Ilept dy crov Xeydpeva, Xeydpeva2 pevroi dare pa d)S Ta avra Kai py ovra co? ovra, Ttavra-Traotv eoiKev 3 y roiavry crvvOecris eK re p^/xaTcov yiyvopevy Kal dvopdraiv ovr cos tc Kai aXydcos ylyvecrdai Xoyos ifrevdys.
©eai. ’AA^fleoraTa pev ovv.
47-	HE. Tt Se dy; dtavoia re Kal doga Kal c^avraala, pdov ovk ydy dyXov oti ravra ra yevy i/revdy re Kal dXydy irdvO' ypdov ev rats eyylyverai;
©eai. Titos-;
EE. TO8’ eicrei paov, dv TrpcoTOV Xdftys avrd^ rl E ttot’ eo’Tt /cat Tt diac/jepovaiv eKaara aXXyXcov.
©EAI. At8oV pOVOV.
EE. Ovkovv Biavoia pev Kal Xoyos ravrdv TrXyv 6 pev evrds rys i/n>xys Trpos avryv diaXoyos avev c/>a)vys yiyvdpevos rovr* avro ypiv eTTCOvopdady, didvoia ;
©eai. flaw pev odv.
EE. To 3e y’ air’ eKeivys pevpa did rov ardparos idv pera (f)0dyyov KCKXyrai Xoyos;
©eai. 'AXyOy.
EE. Kat pyv ev Xoyois avro itrpev ov—
©EAI. To Trotov;
EE. Oao’tv re Kal aTrd^aaiv.
1	emend, apogr. Parisinum 1811; ye BT; or 84 ye Heindorf.
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theaet. Certainly not.
str. And if there is no subject, it would not be a sentence at all; for we showed that a sentence without a subject is impossible.
theaet. Quite right.
str. Now when things are said about you, but things other are said as the same and things that are not as things that are, it appears that when such a combination is formed of verbs and nouns we have really and truly false discourse.
theaet. Yes, very truly.
str. Is it, then, not already plain that the three classes, thought, opinion, and fancy, all arise in our minds as both false and true ?
theaet. How is it plain ?
str. You will understand more easily if you first grasp their natures and the several differences between them.
theaet. Give me an opportunity.
str. Well, then, thought and speech are the same, only the former, which is a silent inner conversation of the soul with itself, has been given the special name of thought. Is not that true ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. But the stream that flows from the soul in vocal utterance through the mouth has the name of speech ?
theaet. True.
str. And in speech we know there is just_____
theaet. What ?
str. Affirmation and negation.
2	Xeyb^va. add. Badham.
3	ZotKev W ; ws toiKev BT.
4	avrd W, Stobaeus ; om. BT.
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©EAI. "lopeV.
264 SE. ‘'Otov ovv tovto ev t/fvx'fi kotcl Scavoiav eyytyvYjTai /zera cnyfjs, ttA^p 86£y]$ eyeis o tl TTpooeLTTYjs auro;
©eai. Kai tt<os ;
EE. Ti S’ OTav p/Y] KaO* avTo 1 aAAa St’ aia^^aeai? irapf] rivi to tolovtov av rrdOos, dp’ otov Te dpOcos clttclv erepov tl ttXyjv fiavraodav ;
©eai. OvSev.
HE. Ovkovv erreLTrep Xoyos aXrj0T]s rjv Kal tpevdtfs, tovtcov S’ ecftavr] Stavoia pev avrYjs Trpds eavryv ifjvxTj? SiaAoyos, Sofa Se dcavotas aTTOTeXevTTjcas> B “ dxuverac ” Se o Xeyopev avppL^LS aLod^crecos Kal 86£y]s> dvdyKY] 8y) Kal tovtcov tco Xdyco ^vyyevcov ovtcov ipevar] Te ovtcov evca Kac evLOTe etrai.
©EAI. Uto? S’ ov;
HE. Karavoeis1 ovv otl vpoTepov 'qvpeO'r; i/jevdrjs Sofa Kal Xoyos rj /card tyjv rrpoadoKlav rjv ecbo/Sr]-Orjpev dpTL, p.Y] TTavTa'rrao'Lv dv^wTov epyov eTTL-flaXXoLpeda ^TOVVTes avTo;
©EAI. Karapoco.
48.	HE. Ml] TOLVVV pYjt)’ €LS Ta XoLTTCL d0V-Q pa>pev. eTTeL^r) ydp Tre^javTaL ravra, tcov epirpo-oOev avapvYjaOcopev kot* eiSiy Siaipe'aecov.
©EAI. IIolcov 8nj;
HE. AieiAdjtie^a ty}s eldcoXoTTOLLKYjs cl8y] 8vo, tyjv pev CLKaCYTLK'ljv} TYjV Se c/)aVTaaTLK'qV.
©EAI. Nai.
EE. Kai tov <Joc/)L€rTY]v eLTTopev cos arropotpev els OTTOTepav 07]00pev.
1 avrb Stobaeus; avr^v BT*
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theaet. Yes, we know that.
str. Now when this arises in the soul silently by way of thought, can you give it any other name than opinion ?
theaet. Certainly not.
str. And when such a condition is brought about in anyone, not independently, but through sensation, can it properly be called anything but seeming, or fancy?
theaet. No.
str. Then since speech, as we found, is true and false, and we saw that thought is conversation of the soul with itself, and opinion is the final result of thought, and what we mean when we say “ it seems ” is a mixture of sensation and opinion, it is inevitable that, since these are all akin to speech, some of them must sometimes be false.
theaet. Certainly.
str. Do you see, then, that false opinion and false discourse were found sooner than we expected when we feared a few moments ago that in looking for them we were undertaking an endless task ?
theaet. Yes, I see.
str. Then let us not be discouraged about the rest of our search, either; for now that these points are settled, we have only to revert to our previous divisions into classes.
theaet. What divisions ?
str. We made two classes of image-making, the likeness-making and the fantastic.1
theaet. Yes.
str. And we said that we did not know to which of the two the sophist should be assigned.
1 See 235 d ff.
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©eai. THv ravra.
EE. Kat rov0’ tfpa>v d'rropovpevayv en pettpvv Kareyv0T] (XKorodivia, c[>avevros rov Xdyov rov Traacv dpcfx.a^'rjrovvros, cos ovre euccov ovre et8a>Aop D ovre tfidvraapa evp rd ‘traparrav ovdev 8ta rd pTjdapdds p/rfoeTTore prjdapov i/jevdos etvac.
©EAI. Aeyeis dX'qdtf.
EE. Nvv 3e y’ eirecdtf rre^avrac pev Xdyos, 7re</>avrai 3’ ovaa 8d£a ibevdtfs, eyxcopec dtf pcptfpara rcov dvrayv etvac Kal rexyrjv eK ravrrjs yiyvec0ac rtfs dca0eaecos diraT'qrcKtfv.
©EAI. ’Eyya>pet.
EE. Kai ptfv on y’ tfv 6 cro(/)i,crrtfs rovrcov Trdre-pov, duvpoXoyiqpevov tfpcv ev rocs TrpduOev r^v.
©eai. Nat.
EE. IlaAtp rolvvv €m,)(eipa)[Jbev, oyL^ovres dcyfj rd t', 7rporedev yevos, TropeveaOac Kara, rovrrl 8e£ta det p,epo$ rov rp/rjOevros, eyopevoc rtfs rov (jocfticrrov Koivcovcas, ecos av avrov ra KOtva Travra rrepteAovres, rrjv oLKelav Xcirdvres cfwcrcv eTTidel^cupev paXtcrra 265 pep Tjp'cv avrocs, enecra de Kal roc? eyyvrdrai yevec rrjs rocavrrjs peOddov rre<f>VKoacv.
©eai. ’OpOcos.
EE. Ovkovv rdre pev ypyopeOa 7roi/r]nKr)v Kal KrrjnK^v reyvrjv dcacpovpevoc;
©EAI. Nat.
EE. Kat rtfs KrrjnKtfs ev OrjpevnKtf Kal dycovia Kal epiropLKtf Kai nacv ev rocovrois e’tdecrw e^avrd-&& tfpcv;
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theaet. You are right.
str. And in the midst of our perplexity about that, we were overwhelmed by a still greater dizziness when the doctrine appeared which challenges everybody and asserts that neither likeness nor image nor appearance exists at all, because falsehood never exists anywhere in any way.
theaet. True.
str. But now, since the existence of false speech and false opinion has been proved, it is possible for imitations of realities to exist and for an art of deception to arise from this condition of mind.
theaet. Yes, it is possible.
str. And we decided some time ago that the sophist was in one of those two divisions of the image-making class.
theaet. Yes.
str. Then let us try again; let us divide in two the class we have taken up for discussion, and proceed always by way of the right-hand part of the thing divided, clinging close to the company to which the sophist belongs, until, having stripped him of all common properties and left him only his own peculiar nature, we shall show him plainly first to ourselves and secondly to those who are most closely akin to the dialectic method.
theaet. Right.
str. We began by making two divisions of art, the productive and the acquisitive, did we not ?1
theaet. Yes.
str. And the sophist showed himself to us in the arts of hunting, contests, commerce, and the like, which were subdivisions of acquisitive art ?
1	See 219.
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©eai. Ilapu pev ovv.
HE. Nw 8e y* €7T€i8t) pcpTjTCKV] ‘7T€pi€lX'r](})€V avTov reyvY], 8vjXov cos avrijv ttjv ttoit)tlkt]v 8t^a 8iaipereov irpcorTjv. rj yap vrov plpT}oes TTotryxls res eorev, el8coXcov pevroi, </>apev, aAA’ ovk avrcov cKaorcov Tj yap;
©eai. Uavravraoi pev ovv.
HE HoiTjTCKljs 8t/ TTpCOTOV 8vO COTCO ptpYj.
©eai. Ilotcu;
HE. To pev Belov, to 8* dvBpcovrcvov.
©eai. Ou7to> pepaBvjKa.
49.	HE. UoirjTiKT^v, eerrep pepvypeBa rd Kar* dpyas XeyOevra, iraoav €</>apev ecvac Bvvapev -nrcs «	5 z z	«	\ Z	T ez
av atria ycyvijrae rots py vrporepov ovow vervepov ytyveoBai.
©eai. MepvtfpeBa.
HE. Zaia 8rj iravra Bvxjrd Kal <j>vrd 00a r’ ctti yrjs aTTcp/jbaTcov kcu ptQcov tbverai K(U oaa aibvva ev yrj ^WLcrrarai cyajpLara rrjKTa k<u arrjKra, p,a>v dXXov rivds Oeov 8r]piovpyovvros tfirjcropev vorepov yiyveadae irporepov ovk ovra; ij ra> tcov ttoXXcov doypare Kal popart ypcopevot—
©eai. Iloiaj;
HE. Ta> ttjv (f)vcav avrd yewav avrd rwos air las avrouxiTTjs Kac apev ocavoLas (pvovcrrjs, tj pb&ra Aoyov re Kal evrccrTTQprjs Betas dvrd Oeov yeyvopevrjs;
’Eryci *crai<s 8ca tt\v	'traXA-axis
dp^orepa peraftogd^co' vvv prjv 1 fiXeircov els oe Kal VTToXapftavcov o’leoOat oe Kara ye Oeov avra ylyveoOae, ravrij Kal avrds vevdpiKa.
HE. KaAcos ye, di t^eatT'riTe' Kal el pev ye oe 1 /t^jz b; /z?j BT.
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theaet. Certainly.
str. But now, since imitative art has taken him over, it is clear that our first step must be the division of productive art into two parts; for imitative art is a kind of production—of images, however, we say, not of real things in each case. Do you agree ?
theaet. By all means.
str. Then let us first assume two parts of productive art.
theaet. What are they ?
str. The divine and the human.
theaet. J don’t yet understand.
str. We said, if we remember the beginning of our conversation, that every power is productive which causes things to come into being which did not exist before.
theaet. Yes, we remember.
str. There are all the animals, and all the plants that grow out of the earth from seeds and roots, and all the lifeless substances, fusible and infusible, that are formed within the earth. Shall we say that they came into being, not having been before, in any other way than through God’s workmanship? Or, accepting the commonly expressed belief—
theaet. What belief?
str. That nature brings them forth from some self-acting cause, without creative intelligence. Or shall we say that they are created by reason and by divine knowledge that comes from God ?
theaet. I, perhaps because I am young, often change from one opinion to the other; but now, looking at you and considering that you think they are created by God, I also adopt that view.
str. Well said, Theaetetus; and if I thought you
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r]yovpcG0a tcov et? tov ezretra xpdvov aXXcos rrcos 8oga£6vTCOv Gcvac, vvv av tco Xoycp /zera ttgcOovs dvayKacas gttgxgcpov/jcgv ttocgcv dpcoXoyGcv' ezzetSr/ 8e aov KaTapcavOdvco ttjv dvcrcv, otc Kac clvgv tcov E Trap' Tjpccov Xdycov avTrj1 TrpdcrGccrcv g</>* airep vvv
GXKGuOac </>rjs, edcrco’ xpovos ydp gk ttgplttov ycyvocT* dv’ dXXd Or/aco Ta f.cev <})V(jgc XcyopcGva rrocGcaOac 0Gca TGyy'p, ra 8’ gk tovtcov vtt’ dvOpcoTrcov gvvccjTdpcGva dvOpcoTTLV'p, Kac KaTa tovtov dr) tov Xoyov ddo TTOtr)TCKrjs y€V7]> TO [JCGV dvOpCOTTCVOV GCVOC, TO 8e 0GCOV.
©EAI. ’OpO(OS.
HE. Tg[jcvg dr) dvocv ovcracv 8t^a ^xaTGpav avdc$. ©EAI. II COS j
266 He. Ocov totg pcGV KaTa TrXaTOS tg/jcvcov rrjv rrocrjTCKrjv TTaarav, vvv 8g ad KaTa pcrjKOS.
©EAI. TGTpcpaOco.
HE. 1 GTTapa ]lt]v avTrjs ovtco Ta iravTa pcepr] ycyvGTac, 8vo ugv ra Trpos rjpccov, dvdpcoTTGca, 8vo 8’ av Ta Trpos Ogcov, 0g ca.
©eai. Nat.
HE. Ta 8e y’ cos GTGpcos ad 8cr]pr]p,Gva> fJCGpos pcGV GV acp GKaTGpaS Ti]S pbGpCOOS aVTOTTOCT]TCKOV, TCO o vttoXocttco o^g8ov pcaXccr^ dv XGyocaOrjv gc8coXo-irociKcd' Kac KaTa raura 8rj rrdXcv rj ttoctjtckt] 8c%f] 8cacpGCTac.
B ©eai. Aeye otty) 2 GKaTGpa adOcs.
50.	HE. 'H^tets pcdv ttov Kac TaXXa t/oa Kac d>v Ta	gctc, Trvp Kac v8cop Kac Ta TOVTCOV
d8GXc[)d, 0gov yGVvrjpara rrdvTa capccv avra drrGcpya-apcGva GKaaTa' rj ttcos;
1 wM] W; aiiri] B ; avri] T. 2 Siry inferior mss. ; Siroi BT. 448
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were one of those who would think differently by and by, I should try now, by argument and urgent persuasion, to make you agree with my opinion ; but since I understand your nature and see that it of itself inclines, without any words of mine, towards that to which you say you are at present attracted, I will let that go ; for it would be a waste of time. But I will assume that things which people call natural are made by divine art, and things put together by man out of those as materials are made by human art, and that there are accordingly two kinds of art, the one human and the other divine.
theaet. Quite right.
str. Now that there are two, divide each of them again.
THEAET. How ?
str. You divided all productive art width wise, as it were, before ; now divide it lengthwise.
theaet. Assume that it is done.
str. In that way we now get four parts in all; two belong to us and are human, and two belong to the gods and are divine.
THEAET. Yes.
str. And again, when the section is made the other way, one part of each half has to do with the making of real things, and the two remaining parts may very well be called image - making; and so productive art is again divided into two parts.
theaet. Tell me again how each part is distinguished.
str. We know that we and all the other animals, and fire, water, and their kindred elements, out of which natural objects are formed, are one and all the very off spring and creations of God, do we not ?
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©EAI. Ot/rcos'.
HE. Tovtcov Se ye ezcaorcov etScoAa, aAA’ ovk avra vrapeirerac, dacpcovca Kal ravra p/^av?) yeyovdra.
©EAI. Iloia,
HE. la re ev Tots' uttvocs Kac ocra pceu rjpcepav <f>avrdapcara avroc/jvrj Xeyerac, aKca pcev orav ev C ra> TTvpc akotos eyycyvrjrac, StrrAovv Se t)Vck av <f>u)s OLKecdv re Kac dXXdrpcov ire pc rd Xapcirpa Kac Aeta ecs ev gvveXOdv rrjs epcr-poaSev elcodvcas oi/iecos evavTtav acaOrjacv irapeyov ec8o$ direpyd&yrai.
©eai. Avo yap ovv earc ravra 0etas epya irocq-aecvs, avTO re Kac rd TiapaKoXovOovv ec8a)Xov eKaarcp.
HE. Tt Se tyjv r/pcerepav reyyrjv; ap* ovk avrrjv pcev ocKcav ocKo8opci<fj </>^aopcev 'irocecv, ypa<^CKfi cs /	5 e /	5 A /	y	f
de rev erepav, ocov ovap avupcoTTCvov eypijyopoacv arrecpyaapcev^v ;
I) ©EAI. IIdvv pcev odv.
EE. Ovkovv Kac rdXXa ovreo Kara 8vo StTTa epya rrjs rjpeerepas av TrocrjTCKTjs TTpageats, rd pcev avrd, </>apcev, avrovpycKrj/ rd Se etScoAov ecdcoXoiroccKfj.2
©EAI. Nvv pcaXXov epcaOov, Kac rcdrjpcc Svo 8cxf/ irocTprcK-rjs dbry Oecav 3 pcev Kac dvOpcoTrcvrjv 4 Kara Odrepov rpcrjpca, Kara Se Odrepov rd pcev avTtov ov^ rd Se dpcocojpcdratv rcvdtv yevvrjpca.
1	airovp-yiKy Heindorf; avTovpyuc/) BT.
2	el8w\oiroiiKy Heindorf; eiSwAorotiK^ BT.
3	Oetav Heindorf; 0ela B ; Oelq. T.
4	dvOpwirlv-ry' Heindorf; avOpvirlvi) B ; av0pc>)irtvr) T.
1 This was the current explanation of reflection. Mirrors and smooth objects were supposed to contain a luminous principle which met on the smooth surface with the light 450
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THEAET. Yes.
str. And corresponding to each and all of these there are images, not the things themselves, which are also made by superhuman skill.
theaet. What are they ?
str. fhe appearances in dreams, and those that arise by day and are said to be spontaneous—a shadow when a dark object interrupts the firelight, or when twofold light, from the objects themselves and from outside, meets on smooth and bright surfaces and causes upon our senses an effect the reverse of our ordinary sight, thus producing an image.1
theaet. Yes, these are two works of divine creation, the thing itself and the corresponding image in each case.
str. And how about our own art ? Shall we not say that we make a house by the art of building, and by the art of painting make another house, a sort of man-made dream produced for those who are awake ?
theaet. Certainly.
str. And in the same way, we say, all the other works of our creative activity also are twofold and go in pairs—the thing itself, produced by the art that creates real things, and the image, produced by the image-making art.
theaet. I understand better now; and I agree that there are two kinds of production, each of them twofold—the divine and the human by one method of bisection, and by the other real things and the product that consists of a sort of likenesses.
coming from the object reflected. So in the act of vision the fire within the eye united with the external fire (Timaeus, 46 a). The words tp.irpo<j()ev . . . evavrlav atoO-rpyiv refer to the transposition of right and left in the reflection (cf. Theaetetus, 193 c).
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5L SE. Tijs tolvw €i8coXovpyiKfjs avapiv^crOd)-p.€V on ro p,ev eiKacrriKov, ro 3e cftavracyriKov e/ieA-E Aev eivai yevos, ei to ipevBos ovrcos ov i/sevBos Kal t<w ovrcov ev ri c^avetr) itg^vkos.
©eai. ’Hv yap ovv.
HE. Ovkovv €</>dvT) re Kal Bia ravra 8t] Kar-apiOp,Tjaop,GV avrco1 vvv avapLcftio^TiTTiTcos €i8tj 8vo;
©eai. Nai.
267 z3E* To rolvvv ^avraoriKov a£0is 8iopi'£co/xev 8i'xa.
©eai. IT#;
HE. To p,ev 8i’ dpyavcov yiyvopievov, ro 8e avrov ^^P^X^vtos gclvtov opyavov tov ttolovvtos to ^avraoyza.
©EAI. IIcos )S>
sE. Orav, oip,ai, ro <jov (ryrpjid ns rco eavrov ypcop,€vos o(Dp,ari irpoaopioiov rj <j>covrjv (fxwp (fialvcaOai Troirj, plp^uis rovro rfj$ (/javraoriKrjs piaXiora KCKXrjral ttov.
©EAl. Nat.
«E. Mip/rynKov Brj tovto avrfjs 7rpo(T€i7r6vT€s aTTOV€ip,ajp,€0a2’ to 3 aXXo Trav d(f><op,€V piaXaKi-B aOevTcs Kal irapevres ercpip avvayayeiv re et’s ev Kai 7Tp&7Tovaav errcovujUiav dirobovval riv avrco.
©eai. ^evepcr/aOa), ro 8e piedeloOaj.
aE. Kai p.TjV Kai rovro €Ti BirrXovVf co OcalrriTC, dgiov r/yeiadai' 8i a 3e, aKoirei.
©eai. A eye.
aE* Tcov ^ii^iov^ievcov oi ^tev etSores o pupiovvrai
1	avrw] aural BT.
2	a,irovein(0)j.eOa W ; &iroveLi±bfj.e0a. BT.
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str. We must remember that there were to be two parts of the image-making class, the likenessmaking and the fantastic, if we should find that falsehood really existed and was in the class of real being.
theaet. Yes, there were.
str. But we found that falsehood does exist, and therefore we shall now, without any doubts, number the kinds of image-making art as two, shall we not?
theaet. Yes.
str. Let us, then, again bisect the fantastic art. THEAET. How ?
str. One kind is that produced by instruments, the other that in which the producer of the appearance offers himself as the instrument.
theaet. What do you mean ?
str. When anyone, by employing his own person as his instrument, makes his own figure or voice seem similar to yours, that kind of fantastic art is called mimetic.
theaet. Yes.
str. Let us, then, classify this part under the name of mimetic art; but as for all the rest, let us be so self-indulgent as to let it go and leave it for someone else to unify and name appropriately.
theaet. Very well, let us adopt that classification and let the other part go.
str. But it is surely worth while to consider, Theaetetus, that the mimetic art also has two parts; and I will tell you why,
theaet. Please do.
str. Some who imitate do so with knowledge of that which they imitate, and others without such
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TOVTO TTpCLTTOVCTlV, Ol 8* OVK €l8oT€?. KCILTOL TIVa peUpo Biatpeaiv dyvvocrlas re Kal yvdxjeajs Oyaopev;
©eai. OvSepYav.
HE. Ovkovv to ye dpn XeyOev elBonov yv pipy pa ; to ydp adv cryypa Kal oe yiyvd)OK<ov dv ti? /zi/zt?-craiTO.
0 ©EAI. IICOJ 8’ ov;
HE. Tt 8e Bucaioarvvys to uyypa KaloXys gvXXy-flByv apery$; ap* ovk ayvoovvres pev, 8ofd£ovre? 8e Try, o(/)63pa emxetpovoi rroXXol rd Bokovv cr<f)l(JL tovto co? evdv avToi? TrpoOvpeioOai </>alveo0ai TTOICLV, on paXiara epyois tc /cat Aoyot? pipovpevoi;
©eai. Kai Travv ye ttoXXoI.
HE. Mcov ovv irdvres diroTvyxdvovari TOV BoKCLV eivai diKaLOL p,Tjdap,<d$ ovres; rj tovtov ttov rovvav-nov;
©EAI. Ildy.
HE. M(,p.TjTr)v 8r) tovtov ye eTepov ekclvov D Xgktcov otp,at,f tov ayvoovvTa, tov yiyvdiOKOvro?.
©EAI. Nai.
52. HE. Ilodev oSv ovop,a cKaTeptp ns avT<ov Xyji/jCTat nperrov; r/ drjXov yaXendv dv, 8i6ti ttjs tcov yevcov /caT* ei8?^ Staipeoecv? TraAaia ti?, co? eoi/cev, apyia x toi? ep/npocrUev Kai aarvvvovs TTaprjv, cocrTe /i^8’ em^eipetv prfieva diaipciodai’ Ka0d 8rj tcov ovo/iaTCov dvdyKT] py <r</>68pa euTropetv. dpcos Be, Kav el ToXpypoTepov elpyodai, Stayvcoaeco? eveKa tt]v pev peTa Bogys plpyoiv BogopipynKyv apyia, Madvig ; aWa BT.
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knowledge. And yet what division can we imagine more complete than that which separates knowledge and ignorance ?
theaet. None.
str. Ihe example I just gave was of imitation by those who know, was it not ? For a man who imitates you would know you and your figure.
theaet. Of course.
str. But what of the figure of justice and, in a word, of virtue in general? Are there not many who have no knowledge of it, but only a sort of opinion, and who try with the greatest eagerness to make this which they themselves think is virtue seem to exist within them, by imitating it in acts and words to the best of their ability ?
theaet. Yes, there are very many such people.
str. Do all of them, then, fail in the attempt to seem to be just when they are not so at all ? Or is quite the opposite the case ?
theaet. Quite the opposite.
str. Then I think we must say that such an imitator is quite distinct from the other, the one who does not know from the one who knows.
theaet. Yes.
str. Where, then, can the fitting name for each of the two be found ? Clearly it is not an easy task, because there was, it seems, among the earlier thinkers a long established and careless indolence in respect to the division of classes or genera into forms or species, so that nobody even tried to make such divisions; therefore there cannot be a great abundance of names. However, even though the innovation in language be a trifle bold, let us, for the sake of making a distinction, call the imitation which is
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E irpoacLTraj^v, ttjv Se /zer’ €iri(ynfa'qs lutoplk^v TLVa pLLpLYJGLV.
©EAI. "Ecrrto.
,SE; 0arep<p tolvvv xpyrrcov- 6 yap cro</>i<rT7)s OVK GV TOIS Gl86(TLV TjV, aAA’ GV TOLS pLLpLOVpLGVOLS 8?j.
©eai. Kai /zaAa.
EE. Tov , Sofo/zi/z7?n?v St? VKomopLcOa djOTrcp <n&qpov, GLTG VyLTJS GLTG 8l7tX6t]V GT G^LOV TLVa GCTTLV GV GO.VTO). I
©EAI. IZiKO'TTCOpLGV.
268 EE. ’'E^ei tolvvv Kal pcdXa avxvrjv. 6 /ulgv yap cvrjeps avT(ov gcttlv, olo/jlgvos €l8gvol ravra a Sofa£er ro Se Parepov (TXVPa Sia ttjv gv tols XoyoLs kvXlv8t)(hv gxcl TroXXrjv viro^lav Kal (j>6pov} (os dyvoGL tovto a npos tovs aXXovs dos €l8d)'s GOXYipLarLcrraL.
©EAI. ndw p,GV OVV GOTLV GKOTGpOV yGVOVS (OV eipT?Kaj.
EE.'^'bvxoup 'rov /zev^aTrAovv ?u/zi?r??v nva, rov Se GLp(OVLKOV pLLjJLTjTTjV OTjaopLGV;
©eai. Elkos yovv.
EE. Tovtov S’ av to ydvos ev Svo ^a)/zev; ©EAI. “Opa (TV.
B EE. Xkottlo- Kal pLOL 8ltt(x) KaTa^alvGuOdv TLVG- TOV p,GV 8T)p,OOLa TG Kal pLOKpOLS XdyOLS TTpOS nXrjdr] Svvarov eipcoveveo^ai KaOopa), tov 8g. I8la TG Kal ftpa-XGCTL XoyoLs dvayKa^ovTa tov irpoo&La-XGyopLGVov GvavTLoXoyGLV avrov avra).
©eai. Ae'yecs op^orara.
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based on opinion, opinion-imitation, and that which is founded on knowledge, a sort of scientific imitation.
theaet. Agreed
str. We must therefore apply ourselves to the former, for we found that the sophist was among those who imitate but was not among those who know.
theaet. Very true.
str. Then let us examine the opinion-imitator as if he were a piece of iron, and see whether he is sound or there is still some seam in him.
theaet. Let us do so.
str. Well, there is a very marked seam. For some of these imitators are simple-minded and think they know that about which they have only opinion, but the other kind because of their experience in the rough and tumble of arguments, strongly suspect and fear that they are ignorant of the things which they pretend before the public to know.
theaet. Certainly the two classes you mention both exist.
str. Then shall we call one the simple imitator and the other the dissembling imitator ?
theaet. That is reasonable, at any rate.
str. And shall we say that the latter forms one class or two again ?
theaet. That is your affair.
str. I am considering, and I think I can see two classes. I see one who can dissemble in long speeches in public before a multitude, and the other who does it in private in short speeches and forces the person who converses with him to contradict himself.
theaet. You are quite right.
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PLATO
HE. Ttva ovv dnocftaivcopeOa tov pa k p oXoy cot epov ctrat; nor epa ttoXitikov t) 8TjpoXoyiKov;
©eai. ArjpoXoyiKov.
aE. Tt St TOV €T€pOV epOVpeV; (JOtfiOV TJ O’O^LOTl-kov;
©eai. To1 pev 7tov crotfiov aSvvaTov, eTTeinep ovk C etSora avTov eOepev pipTjTTjs 8* tov tov ooc/jov St/Xov otl napcovvpiov avTov tl Averett, Kal ayebov tj8tj pepaOrjKa otl tovtov Set irpocreiTreiv aXrjOujs aVTOV CKCIVOV TOV TTaVTUTTaCHV OVTCOS aO</>LCTT^V.
sE. Ovkovv avvdTjo'opev avTov, KaOanep ep-TTpoaOev, tovvopa avpirXegavTes ano TeXevTTjs ctt' apxyv;
©EAI. Flaw pev ovv.
To 2 8rj T7]S CVaVTLOTTOLoXoyLK'fjs elpa>viKOv pepovs ttjs 8o£acrn,K'r}s pt-pTyriKov, tov (JtavTaaTL-D KOV yevovs ano ttjs €i8<oXo7touktjs ov Oetov aAA’ avOparrriKov ttjs nocrjaecvs d^copicrpevov ev Xoyots to OavpaToiTOLLKov popiov} Tavnjs ttjs yeveds Te Kai aipaTos os av </>tj tov ovtojs cto(/)iottjv eivai, TaXTjdecrTaTa, cos eotKev, epei.
©eai. TlavTanaai pev o&v.
1	rb Stephanus ; rbv BT.
• rd Schleiermacher; rin> BT.
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THE SOPHIST
str. And what name shall we give to him who makes the longer speeches? Statesman or popular orator ?
theaet. Popular orator.
str. And what shall we call the other ? Philosopher or sophist ?
theaet. We cannot very well call him philosopher, since by our hypothesis he is ignorant; but since he is an imitator of the philosopher, he will evidently have a name derived from his, and I think I am sure at last that we must truly call him the absolutely real and actual sophist.
str. Shall we then bind up his name as we did before, winding it up from the end to the beginning ?
theaet. By all means.
str. The imitative kind of the dissembling part of the art of opinion which is part of the art of contradiction and belongs to the fantastic class of the image-making art, and is not divine, but human, and has been defined in arguments as the juggling part of productive activity—he who says that the true sophist is of this descent and blood will, in my opinion, speak the exact truth.
theaet. Yes, he certainly will.
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Megarians, 371 n.
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Memory, 4, 85 ff., 185 ff.
Midwives, midwifery, 3, 31, 33, 61, 257
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Motion, 43 ff, 133 ff, 263, 385, 387, 389, 395, 405 ff.
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Nouns, 433 ff.
Oceanus, 43, 143
Opinion, 167-255 passim. 351 ff, 429, 443, 445,455 ff.
Orestes, 193 n.
Other, 263, 407 ff
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Plato, 373 n., 379 n., 433 n.
Polydeuces, 121 n.
Power, 379
Prodicus, 39
Protagoras, 41, 43, 51, 55, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 89, 93, 101, 105, 107, 109, 111, 113, 115, 135, 137, 155, 371 n.
Reason, with true opinion, 223 ff.
Relative existence, 409
Rest, 263, 387, 389, 393, 395, 405, 407
Roots, 25 ff.
Same, 263, 407 ff
Sciron, 103
Sentence, 435 ff.
Sicilian philosophers, 359 Sight, theory of, 57 f.
Socrates, 3-271 passim; the younger, 271
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Sophist, 261-459 passim
Speech, 427 ff., 441 f.; false, 443 f.
Squares, square roots, 25 ff.
Statesman, 261, 267
Subject, of sentence, 437 ff.
Syllables, 227 ff.
Terpsion, 3, 7-11
Tethys, 43, 143
Thales, 121
Thaumas, 55
Theaetetus, 3-459 passim
Theodorus, 11-269 passim
Theseus, 103 n., 105
Thought and speech the same, 441
Truth, Protagoras’s book,
77, 79, 111
Verbs, 433 ff.
Vowels, 399
Wax, block of in the soul, 185 ff.
Whole, 231 ff., 367, 369, 371
Xenophanes, 359
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